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d        1  '^"^"'"« /7  '  '«"^'  ^"''  as  ex-  above  Sect,  we  feel  that  we  shall  be  coniult- 

We  shall  always   be  thankful  for  sugges-  race,  as  well  as   ingratiating  ourselves  with 


those  who  despise  acrimony  and  detest 
faction.  Our  readers  will  necessarily  include 
adherents  of  all  parties  and  members  of  all 
sects  ;  and,  as  is  very  well  kno«  n,  no  well- 
bred  man  ever  discusses  either  Religion  or 
Politics  in  mixed  assemblies. 

But  whilst  we  shall  eschew  Poltics,  and 
respect  Religion,  we  wish  it  to  be  d'Stmctly 
understood  that  our  national  aim  will  always 
be  the  preservation  of  the  Gaelic  language. 
Consequently,  whatever  may  conspire  to 
injure  or  obstruct  it,  will  encounter  our  de- 
termined oppo-ition.  And  ideas  and  beliefs 
which  interfere  with  the  progre-s  of  the 
movement  for  the  preservatiun  of  Gaelic 
must  either  be  surrendered  at  discretion,  or 
rem.iin  to  take  the  risk  of  being  treated  as 
obn  -xious  and  dangerous  belligerents,  t'l 
which,  for  obvious  reasons  of  State,  all 
quarter  is  empliatically  and  contempficusly 
refused.  From  this  attitude  or  stand-point 
there  will  be  tolerated,  fo  far  as  Am  Bard 
is  concerned,  no  departure  whatever. 

If  it  be  the  duty  ol  the  Sta'e  to  take 
care  of  the  individuals  intrusted  to  its 
charge,  it  is,  surely,  no  less  obligatory  on 
Emp  res  to  preserve  the  races  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  Celtic  people  of 
these  Islands  have  largely  contributed  to 
the  British  Empire  ;  therefore  they  have  a 
prima  facie  claim  on  the  consideration  and 
gratitude  of  Government,  by  which,  in  all 
their  lust  aspirations,  they  should  be  sup- 
ported —  not     ■''  ,        „       . 


eeks   t 


of  the  ,  __ 
tongue.  True  Empire 
should  consist  in  the  harmonious  ag- 
glomeration of  countries  and  peoples,  each 
one  working  its  own  salvation  and  the 
common  good,  irrespective  of  creed  and 
speech.  Such  an  Empire  would  be  like  a 
house  founded  upon  a  rock  ;  because  whilst 
it    would    provide    room    for    the    national 


respect  themselves  as  the  swe 
heaven  is  to  those  who  wish  ti 
liv, 


live  healthy 


I'e  and  learned  correspondent 
has  suggested  that  a  word  or  two  should  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  Gaelic 
on  archicological  grounds  ;  and  from  this 
view  we  by  no  means  dissent.  The  philo- 
logical and  archaeological  importance  of  the 
Gaelic  language  is,  indeed,  by  no  means 
undec rated  by  the  scholars  and  savants  who 
have  united  to  expose  it  in  this  favourable 
and  interesting  light  ;  and  we  believe,  with 
our  correspondent,  that  on  this  ground  a'one 
the  Gaelic  tongue  is  worth  preserving. 
Assuming  that  a  modem  State,  calling  iiself 
civilized,  could  be  so  rulpably  neglecifjl  of 


it;  best  interests,  and  the  duty  it  owes  to 
posterity,  as  to  suffer  an  ancient  and  inter- 
esting language  (such  as  ours  is)  to  die  out, 
what  think  you  would  be  said  touching  its 
action  and  conduct,  say,  a  thousand  years 
hence  ?  Would  not  that  State  be  justly 
regarded  as  having  committed  a  grievous 
wrong,  as  well  as  a  ver\  great  fo'ly  ?  What 
would  be  said  of  a  Government— and  the 
state  of  society  tolerating  such  a  Govern- 
ment—that should  raze  Stonehenge  to  the 
ground,  or  suffer  it  to  become  the  prey  of 
Chance  and  the  Tourist  ?  The  indignation 
and  resentment  of  future  generations  at 
such  barbarous  and  extravagant  conduct 
would  probably  be  indescribable— at  all 
events,  science  and  letters  would  be  ever- 
lastingly outraged  in    the  sacred  person  of 

But  in  returning  an  emphatic  negative  to 
the  Poet's  "  Am  faigh  an  Gaidhlig  bàs  ?  "  we 
base  our  confidence  and  establish  our  deter- 
mination on  grounds  which  are  higher  and 
better,  we  believe,  than  these.  We  believe 
that  without  its  language  our  race,  as  a  race, 
cannot  exist  We  take  the  broad  view  of 
our  correspondent,  Mr.  Bryce— whose  en- 
couraging letter  will  be  found  in  another 
column — that  our  grand  old  harmonious 
speech  is  "  a  valuable  element  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  and  ihe  intellectual  fertility  "  of 
our  people  ;  and  with  him  we  venture  to 
hope  that  our  undertaking  "  may  attract 
support  not  only  from  those  who  know 
Gaelic,  but  from  patriotic  men  generally." 
These  are,  emphatically,  no  liubk  fhocail, 
such  as  are  too  frequently  found  on  the 
silver  lips  of  politicians  ;  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Bryce  for  them. 

Suas  leis  a  Ghaidhlig !  Suas  lets  a 
Ghaidhlig  '.  ! 


EACHDRAIDH 
AIR    CAILLBACH     BHEUR, 

Air  a  Aithris  Le 
IJf.arg  Mac  Dhonnachaidh. 

Bha  Cailleach  Bheur  a  reir  an  t-seanachais 
air  aon  de  na  silhichean  a  bha  a  chomhnaidh 
bho  shean  ann  an  eilean  Mhuile.  Is  mòr 
bha  anns  an  IJreollainn  mar  a  theirte  air 
nihodh  eilc  ris  an  eilean  sin,  de  shithichean, 
de  dhruidheanagusdebhitliean  mi-chneasda 
eile  de  na  h-uile  cruth  agus  gne  agus  is 
iomadh  ni  tha  air  a  chur  as  an  Icth.  Nuair 
a  bha  an  cabhlach  cogaidh  .Spàinnteach  a 
chuireadh  an  aghaidh  Shasuinn  bho  cheann 
tri  cheud  bliadhna  air  ais  air  a  sgapadh,  air 
a  phronnadh  agus  air  a  chall,  is  ann  le 
doinionn  gharbh  a  chuireadh  an  gluasadh 
leis  na  doidcagan  Muilcach  is  an  cuid 
druidhcachd. 

Nach  ann  mu  mhuinntir  Dhun-bhuirg 
ann  am  Muile  a  ris,  nuair  bha  i  ag  ullachadh 
bidh  agus  oibre  agus  a  ban  choimhearsnaich 
a'  tighinn  a  thoirt  la  dhi  air  a'  chalanas, 
thuirt  a'  bhean  bha  ann  an  Tàboll,  agus  i 
ri  fala-dhà  "  Nach  mairg  nach  tigeadh 
miiinntir  an  Diiin  thun  nacalanais"?  Cha 
luaithe  thuirt  i  c,  na  thàinig  an  aon  sgaoth 
as  an  Dim,  ag-is  bhriichd  e  a  steach  air  an 
dorus  gus  an  robh  an  tigh  Ian  gu  a  bheul. 
Shin  iad  air  a'  chlòimh  agus  ghabh  iad  an 

•'  Ciream,  cArdam. 
I  iàmain,  cuigealam, 
A  bheairl  thighe  gu  luath 


M  "^à^eà 


Bha  iad  cho  sgiobalta  agus  cho  glan  air  an 
obair,  agus  gun  robh  an  gnionih  crioch- 
naichte  cho  dlitth  is  bha  am  facal  aca  agus 
gu'r  gann  bha  an  an  t-òran  mach  mu'n 
robh  an  t-aodach  figlite,  luaidhte  deas 
air  son  an  fhuaighealaiche.  Shin  iad  an 
sin  air  eigheachd  agus  b'e  an  glaodh  bha 
aca,  "  Obair,  obair,  obair  "  ach  b'e  sin  an  ni 
nach  gabhadh  cumail  riutha.  Bha  bean  an 
tighe  n  a  dearg  eiginn,  air  a  bòdhradh  air  a 
da  chluais  agus  gun  fhios  aice  air  an 
t  saoghal  ciod  e  a  dheanadh  i.  Shaoil 
leatha  gu  n  cuireadh  i  a  comhairle  ri  scan 
duine  bha  mu'n  bhaile  agus  dh'  innis  i  dha 
mar  a  bha.  Thuirt  esan  "  Seas  aig  an 
dorus  agus  glaodh  cho  ard  agus  is  urrainn 
duit,  '  Uun-bhuirg  ri  theine,  Dun-bhuirg  ri 
theine'  agus  their  taidhe  gu'r  ann  ri  taobh 
an  doruis  a  bhios  tu  is  nach  ann  mu  a 
choinneamh  air  neo  cuiridh  iad  fo  an  casan 
thu."  Rinn  a'  bhean  mar  a  thuirt  e  rithe. 
Leum  na  daoine  bha  stigh  mach  air  an 
dorus  agus  iad  ag  tiigheachd  :— 
"  Dunbtiuirgri  theine 
Gun  chù  ?un  duine 

•S  mo  phocanan  mine." 
Chaidh  h-uile  duine  dhiubh  as  an  fhradharc 
ann  an  Dun-bhuirg  agus  cha'n  fhaca  bean 
fear  Thàbuill  sealladh  tuilleadh  dhiubh. 

Is  ann  anns  an  Ros  bha  àite  conihnuidh 
Cailleach  Bheur.  Cha  robh  e  air  a  thogail 
air  an  talamh  ach  air  a  thochailt  as  a  chreag 
bheò  fo  an  talamh.  Tha  an  cearnan 
craige,  làrach  an  aitreibh,  r'  a  fhaicinn  an 
sin  fathast,  agus  is  e  theirear  ris  Tobhta 
Cailleach  Bheur. 

Ri  ceud  chuimhne  na  cailliche  bha  na 
rubhan  agus  na  cladaichean  a  tha  an  cuan 
ag  iadhadh  an  diugh,  gu  tioram  ard  an 
aodann  nam  beann.  Bha  innisean  agus 
àirighean  far  am  bheil  na  tuinn  a'  beucadh 
agus  fèidh  ag  ionaltradh  far  am  bheil  na 
roin  a'  plubadaich.  Bha  treudan  aig  a 
chailleach  agus  ma  bha,  mur  robh  aon  bho 
odhar  ann  cha  b'e  an  crodh  no  am 
meanbhchrodh  bha  aice  ach  na  fèidh  mar 
a  bu  ghnàth  leis  na  sithichean.  Bha  an 
saoghal  farsuinn  an  uair  sin,  ach  de  na 
h-uile  h-àit  anns  an  cuireadh  i  a  mach  a 
treudan  b'e  a  roghainn  is  a  taghadh  na 
ruighean  biadhchar  agus  na  glacan  tiorail  a 
bha  'n  an  laidhe  sios  fo  an  Ros  Mhuileach. 
Tha  e  coltach  nach  robh  i  ach  gle  òg  nuair 
bhana  nithean  sin  mar  sin,  mas  an  dubhairt 
i  fhèin  e  :  - 


"  Nuair  bha  . 


r  'n  a  coill  's  'na  crionai 
'n  am  nigheanag  òg," 


A'  Biiuinn  Miiios,    1901 

Air  son  na  tha  dh'  Chios  againn  theagamh 
gu  n  robh  gnothach  aice  Ihein  ri  bhi  a'  toirt 
na  mara  a  steach  air  na  ruighean  agus  air  na 
coilliean.  Is  math  dh'fheudadhe  bhi.  Tha 
fhios  gu  'n  robh  Ihtnh  aice  ann  an  rudan 
mora  eile  a  rinneadh  ri  a  linn.  Is  e  ise, 
agus  cha  'n  e  aon  duine  eile,  a  rinn  Loch 
Obha,  agus  cha  robh  an  sin  ach  rud  a  thug  i 
le  tubaist  no  le  sgiorradh.  Is  e  bri  a  bu 
choireach  air  an  loch  a  dheanamh.  Mar  a 
dh'  ainmicheadh  cheana  anns  an  dol  seachad 
bha  aon  bho  aig  a'  chailleach  agus  bha  i 
odhar.  Bha  a'  bho  so  cho  measail  agus 
nach  robh  Ion  fcurach  no  glac  luibheach  a 
b'  fhearr  na  chi^ile  ged  robh  e  ceud  itiile  air 
astar  nach  biodh  air  a  ghleidheadh  air  a  son. 
Agus  air  son  deoch  dheth,  cha  robh  sruth 
no  fuaran  airuachdar  an  domhain  ach  tobar 
nam  buadh  ann  ain  mullach  Beinn  Cruachain 
a  dh'  fhoghnadh  air  son  na  h\  uidhre.  Ged 
a  bhiodh  i  ag  ionaltiadh  aig  Maoil  Chinn- 
tire,  agus  cha  b'  ann  ainiiiig  a  thachair  e, 
thigeadli  a'  rhaillcich  n.i  li  iiile  rcuin  leatha 


agus  mu'n  thinig  i  gu  ire  gu'n  do  bhrùchd  an 
cuan  a  steach  agus  gun  d'atharraich  e  sean 
chriochan  na  mara.  Dh'  fhàs  an  saoghal 
cumhang.  Chòmhdaicheadh  cuid  mhath 
dheth  leis  na  tuinn,  agus  a  chuid  nach  do 
chòmhdaicheadh,  roinneadh  agus  chaith- 
eadh  'n  a  mhirean  agus  'n  a  chriomagan  le 
caoil  agus  le  lochan  gus  an  robh  e  'n  a 
dheuchainn  do  dhuine  siubhlach  car  a  chur 
dheth.  Leis  cho  beag  agus  bha  Muile  air 
fas  a  nis  bha  a'  chailleach  air  a  teannachadh 
gle  mhor  ann,  agus  b'lheudar  dhi  bhi  a  null 
agus  a  nail  air  a'Chaol  gun  sgur  eadar  a 
tigh  anns  an  eilean,  agus  a  treudan  air  tir 
mor.  Cha  robh  seòl  air  faighinn  thairis  air 
a  Chaol  ach  sguman  a  chur  oirre  fhèin  no  a 
sgioball  a  thrusadh  agus  dol  troimh.  Dh' 
aidich  i  gidheadh,  gu'n  robh  na's  doimhne 
na  Caol  .Mhuile  ann  : — 

"  Cru-lochan  dubh  dorcha  domhain 


shear 


1  dh'  \- 


cadh 


ail 


còmhdaichte  ach  fhad  agus  bhiodh  bur 
'g  a  thogail  no  deoch  'g  a  òl,  chuireadh 
iad  thairis  agus  bhàthadh  iad  an  duth- 
aich.  Is  ann  bho  aon  diubh  a  dh'  eirich 
Loch  Nis.  Far  am  bheil  an  loch  mor 
domhain  sin  an  diugh,  bha  roimh  so  tuath 
agus  treabhachas.  Ann  an  iochdar'  a 
ghlinne  inhoir  bha  an  tobar  nach  fheudadh 
bhi  air  fhàgail  lorn.  Thàinig  bean  a'  thogail 
uisge  as  aon  la.  Mu'n  d'fhuair  i  an  leac 
chur  air  ais  air  beul  an  tobair  chual  i  ran 
mar  gu  m  biodh  e  as  an  teine  aig  a  leanabh 
a  dh'  fhàg  i  ag  cluich  air  urlar  an  tighe. 
Dh'  fhag  i  na  cuinneagan  agus  na  huile  ni 
mar  a  bha,  agus  ruith  i  an  cobhair  a  naoid- 
hein.  Thòisich  an  tobar  air  cur  a  mach 
agus  cha  do  sguir  e  gus  an  do  lion  e  an 
gleann.  Chuireadh  na  daoine  air  theicheadh 
le  am  beatha  ris  na  beanntaibh  agus  mar 
bha  iad  a'  ruith  bha  iad  ag  glaodhaich  "  Tha 
loch  nis  ann  !  Tha  loch  nis  ann  !  "  Agus 
is  ann  bho  'n  ghlaodh  sin,  mi's  fhior,  thàinig 

Bha  aon  eile  de  na  tobraichean  so  ann  an 
aodann  Craig  Uaimhe  ann  an  Srath-Tatha. 
Chaidh  gabhail  aige  so  gu  math,  agus  cha 
d'  fhuair  e  riamh  ruith  air  a  chonihairle 
fhein.  Ged  a  chaill  e  a  nis  a  bhuaidh  ud 
bha  air  a  cur  as  a  leth,  tha  en  a  thobar  an 

1  gun  loch  gun  li 
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Th.niii  ■  .,  .  l,,,ill.,i-  I,  ,1  Ml  ,  ,,  M,n  „dhar  bho 
Mhaoil  t'hinti  tire  an  l.i  hh.i  ann.  E.adar 
neart  na  grèine  agus  bhi  a'  leantuinn  na  bà 
h-uile  uair  a  ruitheadh  i  air  theas  bho  na 
creithleagan  bha  a'  chailleach  leth-char 
sgith  agus  nuair  a  ràinig  i  ceann  a  h  uidhe 
agus  a  dh'  fhosgail  i  an  tobar  do  'n  bho, 
shin  i  i  fhifin  air  an  fheur  agus  thuit  i  'n  a 
cadal.  Mu  dheireadh  sguir  a'  bho  dh' 
Ò1,  agus  ma  sguir  thòisich  an  t-uamhas. 
Dh'  eirich  an  tobar,  bhriichd  an  dile 
a  mach  agus  bha  an  ceann-toisich  aige  'n  a 
dheann-ruith  sios  thar  nan  creag.  Dhiiisg 
tairn-thoirm  a'  bhuinne  an  xè  bha  'n  a  cadal. 
Bha  toiseach  ruithe  aig  an  tobar  agus  cha 
robhni  ach  andruidheachd  butàbhachdaiche 
a  bha  ann,  a  chuireadh  stad  air.     Chaidh  3' 
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chaiileach  or  a  tapadh.  Thug  i  tarruinn  air 
a  slachfian  druidheachd,  agus  bhiiail  i  sgailc 
air  a'  bhuinne.  Thraogh  an  sruth  agus 
fhudir  i  an  leac  chur  gu  tea-uinnte  air  beul 
an  tobair.  Thug  i  sealladh  niii  n  cu  lirt, 
agus  clod  e  a  chunnaic  i  ach  gun  robh  na 
fhuair  as  den  uisge  air  cònihdichadh  teann 
air  ce  t  ir  mile  fichead  den  diithaich.  Thog 
i  suas  a  lamhan  agus  ghlaodh  i  "  Loch 
Obha  !  Lo7h  Obha."  Is  e  sin  a  reir  an 
sgedil  nnr  a  thàinig  Loch  Obha  gu  bhi  ann 
agus  marafhuaireaainm. 

Ged  a  b'  fhad  an  saoi^hal  a  fhuair  Cail- 
leach  Bheur,  agui  cha  n  eil  f hios  cia  Ion 
ceud  bliadhna  bha  i  beò,  rug  am  bas  oil  re 
mu  dheireadh  ri  taobh  Loch  Ba  a- n  am 
Muil-.  Bu  bhuidhe  leatha  i  f  hein  a  thiimadh 
no  a  bhogadh  anns  an  loch  so  aig  ceann  a 
h-uile  ceud  bliadhna.  Mur  a  deanadh  i  sin 
gheibheadh  i  am  bas  ach  na  'n  deanadh  i  e 
gheibheadh  i  a  ho  ge  airai<,agus  chitheadh 
i  aon  cheud  bliadhna  eile.  Ach  dh'  fheu- 
madh  e  bhi  air  a  dheanamh  aig  brise  na 
fiire  agus  mas  an  altaicheadh  aon  bhith  a 
mhaduinn.  Na  n  goireadh  eun  ann  an 
coille  no  na'mbeucadh  beathach  air  mach- 
air,  mas  an  leigeadh  i  i  fhein  fo'n  uisge 
bhiodh  a  h-uile  buiidh  a  bha  ann  air  falbti. 
Is  lomadh  uaira  thàinig  i  a  dheanamh  feum 
de  bhuaidh  an  loch.  Is  lomadh  uair  a  chaidh 
i  a  steach  ann  n  a  seann  sgraidht  agus  a 
thàinig  i  a  mach  as  n  a  h-Mlleag  ò^.  Ach 
niu  dheireadh  thachair  an  tearmasg,  agus 
chaidh  am  math  seachad.  Bha  na  biadh- 
nachan  air  rui  h  aon  ua'r  eilf.  Bha  an 
t-aon  la,  an  la  mu  d  leireadh  de'n  cheud 
bliadhna,  air  an  robh  a'  bhrigh  anns  na 
h  ui^geachan  aij  an  Ki  mh.  Ràinig  i  ann  an 
duibhre  na  maidiie  an  loch  a  b'  urrainn  ceud 
bliadhna  eile  dii'  ao's  aihoirt  di,agu5  sheas 
i  gus  am  fac  i  brise  ni  fàire.  Ach  mu  n 
robh  ùine  aics  an  leum-leighis  a  thoirt  h  'n 
uisge,  chual  i  gairm  an  aoig.  Thabhuinn  cu 
aoghaire  ri  teachd  na  maidne,  agus  ihuit 
Cailleach  Bheur'n  aclo^ach  inharbh  air  bile 
an  lochleighis. 

Tha  cuid  ag  cumail  a  mach  gu  'in  bheil 
òran  ann  a  rinneadh  mu  bhas  na  cailliche. 
Ged  nach  eil  e  soilleir  nach  e  oran  seilg  a 
dh'  fheudas  bhi  ann,  feudaidh  sinn  comh- 
dhiiineadh  le  a  chur  sios  an  so. 
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ND  of  ours  attired  in  Highland 
a  Gael,  who  offered  him  in  Gaelic 
lutation.  Our  friend, 
unable  to  reply,  was  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion. "  I  see,"  says  the  Gael,  with  a  sneer, 
"  you  wear  the  dress,  but  you  cannot  speak 
the  language,"  and  he  passed  contemptu- 
ously by  on  the  other  side.  Our  friend  was 
so  crestfallen  at  this  encounter  that  he 
straightway  formed  a  resolution  to  acquire 
the  language  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  did 
in  no  very  long  space  of  time.  The  moral 
of  this  little  anecdote  is  so  obvious  that  we 
shall  not  presume  to  point  it. 


THE   GAELIC   LANGUAGE   AND  THE 
ANQLO-CELTIC  WRITERS. 


It  ii 


t  as  necessary  to 
at  this  early  conjuncture  the 
position  of  Anglo-Celtic  authors  with  regard 
to  the  movement  for  the  preservation  ot  the 
(iaelic  Language  ;  and  more  especially  is 
this  so  in  view  of  the  confusion  which  e.\ists 
in  the  minds  of  certain  people  with  lespect 
to  the  objects  of  the  one  and  the  significa- 
tion of  the  other. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  discharge  this 
important  duty,  it  may  be  as  well  to  offer  a 
few  observations  touching  the  Celtic  Renas- 
cence, concerning  which  a  deal  has  been 
heard  of  late.  The  Celtic  Renascence  may 
be  briefly  described  as  a  movement  in 
favour  of  national  existence  and  reconstruc- 
tion in  all  those  count' ies  whose  populations 
ikably  Celtic.     It  is  possible,  of 


that 


itific 


grounds  this  definition  may  be  open 
scrupulous  objection  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  imagine,  that  for  general  pur- 
poses it  supplies  one  which  has  convenience 
to  recommend  it,  as  well  as  a  large  measure 
of  truth  and  propriety  on  its  side.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  Celtic 
Renascence,  if  it  answers  to  our  description 
of  it,  necessarily  includes  the  movement  for 
the  preservation  of  G  lelic  ;  for,  inasmuch 
as  language  is  the  most  conspicuous  s\nibol 
of  nationality,  so  a  people's  claim  to  nation- 
ality can  hardly  be  said  to  be  made  good,  if 
it  c  in  justly  be  said  to  exist  even,  without  it. 
The  outstanding  feature  and  character- 
istic of  the  Celtic  Renascence  should  and 
must  be,  therefore,  the  movement  for  the 
preservation  of  Gielic,  if,  as  we  suppose 
and  earnestly  believe,  that  Renascence  is 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  Gaelic  speakers  — 
or  rather,  to  be  accurate,  the  speakers  of 
Celtic  languages— to  preserve  their  speech 
— which  is  their  best  claim  to  nationality — 
from    the    invasions    and    usurpations     of 

This  view  would  appear  to  us  so  eminently 
plain  and  reasonable  that,  were  it  not  for 
certain  misunderstandings  that  have  arisen 
of  late,  we  should  probibly  consider  it  in 
the  highest  degree  superfluous,  if  not  im- 
pertinent, to  state  it.  Unfortunately,  our 
action  in  directing  attention  to  it  is  moie 
than  justified,  in  view  of  the  writings  of 
certain  scribes  who,  taking  upon  themselves 
the  burden  of  a  responsibility  they  not  only 
have  no  right  to  assume,  but  are  guilty  of  a 
good  deal  of  folly  in  appropriating,  have 
rashly  declared  that  the  Celtic  Renascence 
is  a  movement  in  English  letters,  and  little, 
if  anything,  else. 

Now,  we  have  the  profoundest  admiration 
and  the  greatest  respect  in  our  hearts  (or 
many  of  these  authors  who  belong  to  what 
is  called  the  Anglo-Celtic  school  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  joyfully  make  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  record  our  gratitude  and  to 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  them. 
Moreover,  we  rather  dislike  and  resent  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  on  them  in  the 
Gaelic  Press  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  recog- 
nising and  believing,  as  we  think  we  are 
bound  to  do,  that  however  much  they  miy 
have  been  lacking  in  discretion  and  deficient 
in  knowledge,  their  good  work  and  inten- 
tentions  almost  cancel  their  sin.  At  all 
events,  we  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
incensed  against  them  in  the  measure  in 
which  they  have  been  dealt  with  and  chas- 
tised, in  return  for  their  undoubtedly  highly 


provocative  conduct  and  mischievous  utter- 
ances. It  should  be  remembered,  in 
extenuation  of  the  misdeeds  of  these  not 
very  serious  offenders,  that  if  they  are  not 
entirely  with  us,  they  at  least  have  the  good 
sense  not  to  be  of  our  enemies.  And  for 
our  part,  acting  on  the  reasonable  and 
popular  belief  that  the  most  politic  kind 
of  justice  is  that  wh'ch  is  seasonably 
tempered  with  mercy,  we  are  disposed  to 
indulge  them  a  free  pardon,  whilst,  at  the 
same  ti:Tie,  we  solemnly  counsel  them  on  no 
account  to  do  it  again. 

Therefore,  we  think  thit,  whilst  rele- 
gating them  to  their  proper  position  in  the 
Celtic  Renascence,  ?nd  relieving  them  of 
the  creach  which  they  have  presumptuous, y 
lifted,  Anglo-Celtic  writers  should  be  heartily 
encouraged  to  proceed  with  us.  As  we 
have  said,  they  have  done  good  work,  and 
their  intentions  are  honourable  and  patriotic ; 
and  what  indiscretions  they  have  committed 
were  errors,  we  believe,  more  of  the  heart 
than  the  head.  We  have  reason  t  >  think 
tuat  the  Principal  Offender  is  now  un- 
feignedly  sorry  f^r  her  part  in  the  raid 
(whose  object,  as  we  all  know,  was  the  rich 
prize  of  National  Responsibility),  and  could 
well  brook  the  indignity  of  having  her  un- 
fortunate and  misleading  effusii.n  burnt  of 
the  common  h  ingman,  or  even  hung  in 
chains  to  the  rocks. 

We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  topic 
from  our  own  and  our  reader's  consideration 
without  briefly  touching  on  one  i  r  two 
aspects  of  it  which  seem  to  deserve  a  closer 
attention  ;  and  inismuch  as  by  so  dning  we 
shall  probably  make  rur  own  pusitim  the 
more  certain  and  c'ejr,  we  shall  make  no 
ap..l  gy  for  our  action. 

It  w.  uld  appear  to  be  the  belief  of  certain 
Knglish  writers,  whose  general  friendliness 
to  our  movement  cmnot  fortunately  be 
gainsjid,  that  there  is  a  greit  deirth  of 
cjmpetent  writers  in  Scottish  and  Irish 
Gielic;  and,  farther,  that  decades  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  we  can  hope  to 
support  a  republic  of  letters.     How  f.r  this 

sister  country  of  Ireland  we  are,   perhaps, 

well  qualified  to  speik  for  themselves  on 
this  head  ;  but  judging  by  the  excellent 
literature  turned  out  by  Dr.  Hjde  and 
others  we  could  mention,  this  belief  of  our 
English  friends  would  certiinly  appear 
to  have  no  solid  found.ition  with  regard  to 
Ireland.      As   for    ourselves,   however,   we 

absolute  canard.  There  is  no  de.irth  of 
admirable  Gaelic  authors  in  Scotland  ;  and 
absolutely  no  want  of  appreciative  readers 
of  the  same.  Indeed,  as  those  well  know 
whose  pleas int  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to 
cater  for  the  Gaelic-speaking  population  of 
Scotland,  genius  is  almost  too  plentiful  and 
prolific  in  the  highlands.  The  difficulty 
that  Gaelic  authors  have  to  labour  under  is, 
not  to  find  suitable  matter  to  publish,  but  to 
discover  a  vehicle  by  means  of  which  the 
products  of  their  genius  may  be  placed 
within  reach  of  the  public.  To  say  that 
Scotland  must  wait  whilst  our  people  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guige  and  that  of  their  aucestors,  sounds 
like  one  of  those  melo-dramatic  absurdities 
in  which  the  Press  in  Englind  abounds,  if, 
indeed,  as  some  of  the  more  malicious  of  us 
hive  ventured  to  imagine,  it  be  not  ;  n  in- 

nakedness  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  writers  them- 


However  that  iniy  be,  and  inasmuch  as 
■we  have  just  exercised  the  royal  prerogative 
of  mercy  we  h  ive  no  desire  to  expose 
repentance  to  a  searching  light  or  to  inquire 
too  narrowly  into  the  circumstances  which 
demanded  its  exercise,  our  English  friends 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  «re  are 
about  to  starve  up  here  for  want  of  literary 
provender.  We  assure  the-n  that  we  have 
enough  to  last  us  a  reasonable  lifetime  ;  and 
lest  their  bowels  of  compassion  should 
threaten  to  get  the  better  of  them,  we  hasten 
to  inform  them  that  the  prospects  of  obtain- 
ing more  than  we  can  consume  are  bright 
in  the  extreme,  if  not  positively  dazzling. 

One  of  thos»  amiable  scribes  whose 
function  it  would  appear  to  be  the  manu- 
facture of  "  copy  "  rather  than  the  diffusion 
of  light,  has  written  a  gracelul  theme  to 
prove  that  Gaelic  Literature — Scottish  and 
Irish— would  benefit  by  the  admission  of 
the  "art-forms"— whatever  they  may  be-- 
of  English  letters.  In  a  preceding  paper 
contributed  to  a  London  contemporary  he 
ably  maintained  exactly  the  opposite  theory  ; 
to  it  is  undoubtedly  a  little  difficult  to  say 
what  precisely  this  author  did  mean. 
However,  there  can  be  no  possible  harm  in 
classifying  both  statements  as  unmistakably 
belonging  to  the  category  of  useless  but 
possibly  interesting  utterances.  The  fact 
is,  of  course,  that  Gaelic  literature  is  no 
more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  English 
"art-forms"  than  English  literature  is  so  to 
those  hailing  from  a  purely  Gaelic  source. 
The  two  languages  are  as  unlike  as  any 
two  things  can  well  be.  whose  construction 
and  internal  economy  differ  from  one 
another  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
two  things  to  differ.  The  vulgarity  which 
menaces  the  English  language,  and  the 
monotonous  level  of  mediocrity  to  whirh 
literature  in  that  country  has  been  reduced, 
are  doubtless  responvible  for  the  very  pro- 
nounced feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  state 
of  unrest  in  which  the  English  Kepublic  of 
letters  is  now  plunged.  The  absence  of 
anyih'ng  approaching  enthusiasm,  the  want 
of  union  and  a  common  object,  and  the 
ineptitude  which  characterises  the  conduct 
of  those  from  whom  some  attempt  to  remedy 
the  exciting  stale  of  affairs  might  naturally 
he  expected  to  come,  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  advocating  an  exchange  or  possib'y 
a  confederation  of  "  art-forms,"  certain 
E-'glish  writers  are  not  proceeding  in  accord- 
ance with  purely  disinterested  motives. 
When  David  was  grown  old  and  useless 
we  know  that  he  sighed  for  someone  to 
impart  warmth  and  fresh  life  to  his  torpid 
limbs ;  and  without  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  present  condition  of  English  litera- 
ture resembles  that  of  the  worn-out  King  of 
Israel,  we  begin  to  suspect  that  En(;lish 
men  of  letters  are  aware  that  the  language 
has  pissed  its  prime.  At  all  events,  no  one 
who  has  at  all  attentively  studied  modern 
English  literature  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  produced  can  deny  that  both 
reveal  unhealthy  syniptoms  of  a  somewhat 
alarming  type.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  in 
those  who  wi-h  to  arrest  its  decay  and  so  to 
prolong  its  life,  that  ihey  should  search 
about  for  su'table  means  to  that  end.  And 
though  in  point  of  antiquity  the  Gaelic 
language,  as  everyone  knows,  is  immea- 
surably the  superior  of  the  English,  yet 
the  e  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  far  at  all 
events  as  Literature  is  concerned,  it  pos- 
sesses a  freshness  and  vigour  which  the 
other  does  not  possess.  ]!y  an  interchange 
of  "art-forms"  it  is  possible,  according  to 
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sonic  English  writers,  that  somellung  might 
be  done  to  purify  and  strengthen  contcm- 
poriry  English  letters  ;  but  inasmuch  as  we 
know  the  rontempUted  experiment  to  be  an 
impo-sibility  so  far  as  (.Melic  is  roocerncd, 
we  are  thereby  spared  the  trouble  and  in- 
civility of  rejecting   the   invitation  which  it 
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taobh  air  an  robh  mi  dhe  'n  diithaich. 
B'  ainneamh  teaghlach  anns  nach  robh 
Domhull.  Ann  an  da  bhaile  tuathaa  bha  ri 
taobh  a  chèile,  bh;i  na  Donihuill  cho  lionar 
's  gu  'm  b'  fheudar  facal  sònraichte  a  chur  ri 
ainm  gach  fir  dliiubh  gus  eadar-dheal.ichadh 
a  chur  eatorra.  Anns  an  hm  ud,  agus 
eadhoin  gus  o  chionn  ùine  ghoirid, 
b'ainneamh  a  bheirleadh  iomradh  air 
sloinneadh  duine  sam  bith  air  am  biodh 
inuiiintir  an  àite  gle  eòlach.  Ach  an  uair  a 
thigeadh  coigreach  a  ghabhail  taimh  do  'n 
diithaich,  bhiodh  'ainm  's  a  shioinneadh  air 
an  gnàthachadh,  a  chionn  nach  biodh  fios 
aig  daoine  air  ainm  'athar,  no  air  ainm  a 
sheanar. 

Anns  an  da  bhaile  so  bha  eadar- 
dhealachadh  air  a  chur  eadar  na  Uomhuill 
anns  an  dòigh  so  :  Bha  Domhull  mòr  is 
Domhull  òg,  Domhull  ban  is  Domhull  donn, 
Uomhull  mac  Eoghainn  is  Domhull  mac 
Alasdair,agus  iomadh  Domhull  eile  air  nach 
'eil  feum  dhuinn  iomradh  a  thabhairt  aig  an 
am  so.  anns  an  da  bhaile.  Ach  bha  aon 
fhear  dhe  na  Domhuill  so,  a  bha  cho  lionar 
anns  na  bailtean,  gu  maih  na  b"  àirde  o 
thalamh  na  each,  agus,  air  an  aobhar  sin, 
theirteadh  Domhull  àrd  ris.  Ged  a  bha  e 
àrd.  agus  direach  gu  leòr  air  a  bhonnan,  cha 
robh  e  'na  dhuine  deas,  dealbhach  idir. 
Anns  a'  cheud  àite,  bha  e  tuilleadh  is 
fadchasach  ;  no,  mar  a  theirteadh  anns  an 
am  ud,  bha  mòran  sgoilteadh  dheth.  A 
bharrachd  air  so,  bha  e  car  aimhieithinn 
anns  na  guaillean  ;  agus  o'n  a  bha  amhach 
gle  fhada  air,  theireadh  iomadach  neach 
gur  ann  a  bha  e  coltach  ri  botui  Krangach 
'na  chumadh.  Ach  bha  aon  rud  'g  a  dhith 
a  thug  mòr  mhi-thoileachadh  dha  fhein, 
agus  b'  e  sin,  nach  robh  ribe  feusaig  a'  tàs 
air.  Bha  pailte.is  de  dh'fhalt  tina  ban  air; 
ach  nan  robh  feusag  air,  bha  e  air  a  bhith 
toilichte  gu  leòr. 

Bha  Domhull  àrd  'na  chosannaiche  cho 
math  's  a  bh'  anns  an  diithaich.  Bha  cruit 
bheag  aige  de  dh'  f  hearann  cho  math  's  a  bh' 
anns  a'  bhaile,  agus  bha  stoc  gu  leòr  aige  air 
an  fhearann.  liha  taigh  aige  cho  math  's  a 
bh'  aig  fear  sam  bith  dhe  sheòrsa  anns 
am  ud. 

Cha  robh  aig  'athair  's  aig  a  mhhthair  de 
theaghlach  ach  e  fhein  ;  agus  an  uair  a  dh' 
eug  'athair,  bha  'mhàthair  air  fas  car  aosda, 

Bha  Domhull  àrd  car  diùid  gu  nàdarra. 
Agus  anns  an  am  anns  am  biodh  e  nàdarra 
gu  leòr  do  ghillean  òga  tuileam  ann  an  gaol 
air  na  h-igheannan  oga,  bha  Domhull  àrd 
cho  fior  dhiiiid  's  nach  leigeadh  an  naire 
leis  ach  gann  scalltainn  ann  an  clar  an 
aodainn  air  t(5  sam  bith.  An  uair  a  thug  na 
h-igheannan  an  aire  dha  so,  thòisich  iad  ri 
tarruinn  as.  Bhiodh  a  h-uile  lè  bu  chui- 
readaiche  na  ch(5ilc  a'  leuchainn  ri  bhith  'na 
chiiideachd,  agus  a' dcanamh  na  b' urrainn 
iad  gu  comhradli  a  thoirt  as  ;  ach  bha  'n 
gnothach  a'  fairleachdainn  orra.     Mur  robh 
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DoiiihuU  a'  fas  na  bu  diiiide.  cha  robh  e'  fas 
dad  ni  bu  d^'iine.  Nam  b'  urrainn  e  idir, 
sheachnadh  e  na  h-ighcannan.  Agus  leis 
an  eagal  a  bh'  air  gu  'n  tachradh  tè  no  dithis 
dhiubh  ris  ann  an  àite  sam  biih  air  an 
oidhche,  cha  rachadh  e  ach  gle  ainneamh 
am  mach  air  dorus  aon  uair  's  gu'n  tuiteadh 
an  oidhche. 

Cha  ruigeadh  Domhull  a  leas  eagal  sam 
bith  a  bhith  air  roiinh  the  seach  le  dhe  na 
li-ighe.innnn  ;  oir  bha  iad  uile  cliiiiteach, 
nKi>;iil  Arh  bu  ghl<i  thoigh  leotlia  a  bhith' 
tarruinn  a  Domhull  air  son  spòrs  agus  cur 
seuli.id  iiine  dhaibh  fhein.  Cha  robh  a' 
toirt  air  Domhull  a  bhith  'g  an  seachnadh 
ach  an  diiiideachd  agus  an  naire.  Bhiodh 
e  'smaoimean  orra  gu  trie,  agus  iomadh 
oidhche  'gam  faicinn  as  a  cliadal.  Mu 
dheireadh  thuit  e  ann  an  gaol  air  te  dhiubh. 
B'e  "  Mairi  bheag"  a  theirteadh  rithe  gu 


Air  latha  àraidh  suas  mu  dheireadh  an 
t-samhraidh,  thachair  do  DhomhuU  a  bhith 
'tighinn  dhachaidh  le  cairt  mhònadh.  Co 
thachair  ris  ach  Mairi  bheag.  Chuir  i  fàilte 
air  gu  cridheil  mar  bu  ghnath  leatha  ;  agus 
chaidh  i  gu  math  dliith  dha  's  i  'n  dùil  gu'm 
faigheadh  i  greim  air  an  sgàthan  bheag  a 
bh'  aige  'na  phòcaid.  Ach  an  aite  teicheadh 
roimpe  mar  bu  ghnath  leis,  is  ann  a  rug  e 
oirre  gu  teann,  cruaidh,  agus  dh'  f  heuch  e 
ri  pòg  a  thoirt  uaipe.  Ach  cha  leigeadh 
Mairi,  beag  's  mar  a  bha  i,  leis  pòg  a  thoirt 
uaipe  am  muigh  no  'mach.  Thug  i  i-fhein 
as  a  lainhan  cho  ealamh  's  a  b'  urrainn  i. 
Sheas  i  ceum  no  dha  uaithe,  agus  dh' 
amhairc  i  air  gu  dliiih,  agus  thuirt  i  ris  : 
"Cha  chreid  mi  fhin,  a  Dhomhuill,  gu'm 
bheii  thu  a^ad  fhein  an  diugh." 

"  Is  mi  tha,  a  Mhairi  ;  ach  cha'n  'eil  thusa 
agad  fhein.  Cha  'n  fhuiling  thu  lamh  a  chur 
'nad'  choir,"  arsa  Domhull. 

Cha  robh  fhios  aig  Mairi  ciod  a  theireadh 
i  ;  oir  ghabh  i  ioghnadh  gu  leòr,  araon  a 
chionn  gu  'n  d'  rug  Domhull  oirre,  rud  nach 
cualas  gu  'n  d'  rinn  e  riamh  air  te  sam  bith, 
agus  mar  an  ceudna,  a  chionn  cho  di\na 
agus  cho  tapaidh  's  a  dh'  fhàs  e  o'n  a 
thachair  e  rithe  mu  dheireadh. 

"Ach,  a  Mhairi,"  arsa  Domhull;  "tha 
toil  agam  a  bhith  greis  a'  bruidhinn  riut. 
Agus  feumaidh  tu  tighinn  na's  dliiithe  na 
sin  dhoinh,  ar  neo  cha'n  abair  mi  aon  fliacal 

An  uair  a  chuala  Mairi  so  thainig  i  na  bu 
dliiithe  dha.  Agus  thuirt  Domhull  rithe, 
agus  an  anail  an  kird  a'  chlèibh  aige  leis 
cho  luath  's  a  bha  am  bualadh  a  bh'  air  a 
chridhe  :  "  Tha  mo  mhàthairgun  fhois'gam 
chur  a  phòsadh,  agus  tha  i  ag  radh  rium 
nach  'eil  t^  sam  bith  cho  freagarrach  orni 
's  a  tha  thusa.  An  gabh  thu  mi  ?  Mur 
gabh  thu  mi,  tha  mi  'n  dòchas  nai  li  innis 
thu  gu  brath  gu  'n  robh  mi  'bruidhinn  riiit." 

Ciia  b'  urrainn  Mairi  ach  gann  a  clircid- 
sinii    I'li'n   robh    Domhull   'na  chiall  Ihein, 

s.Miin    I   il.u.,,    I ..hiiill,  bhiodh  an  treas 

cuiil  'llih'i  '11  1  Ml  iiiti.iich.  Tha  thu  fliein 
cho  ill  M,  I  lis  III  I  luise  cho  beag  's  nach 
fic.i:.:ni  .1,1,  ,1,  .  .  Iirilc  idir.  B'  fhearr 
dliiii  I'lli  ri  deanainh  suas  ri 

Ann  I    I    Ml    1, I  ..-li.iinn   'ic  Dhomhuill 

n.i  1 1    I    II   I  liicutairbeag,  meata." 

'•J5  Ui  .III  .a. 11  i.  a'3  fhearr  a  fhreagras 
orm  a  th'  uiuis  an  diithaich,  a  Mhairi.  'Se 
sin  a  tha  mo  mhhthair  ag  rhdh  co  dhiubh. 
Chuala  tu  an  seanfUacal  :  '  Fear  inòr  aig 
an  iè  bhig,  agus  fear  beag  aig  an  t^  mhoir.' 
Cha  teid  mise  .1  dli'  i.irraidh  Anna  moire 
ged  nach  fhaigluiin  bean  gu  biàth,"  arsa 
Domhull. 
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Bha  Mairi  greis  'na  tosd,  ftgus  i  dol  fo 
'sinaointean  feuch  ciod  bu  choir  cihi  a  rhdti 
ris.  Bha  fhios  aicc  gu  'n  robh  nàdar  math 
aige.  Cha  'n  fhacas  gruaim  riamh  air  a 
glinùis  a  dh'  aindeoin  na  dheanadh  cuid  de 
spalpairean  nam  bailtean  de  nihagadh  's  de 
dh'fheacha  reachd  air.  Bha  fhios  aice  mar 
an  ceudna  nach  biodhe  furasda  dhi  fear  sam 
bith  eile  fhaotainn  a  chumadh  cho  dòigheil 
agus  cho  socrach  i.  Bha  a  mhàlhair  cho 
ciùin  agus  cho  modhail  ris  fhein.  Agusged 
nach  bitheadh,  bha  fhios  nach  biodh  i  iiine 
fhada  beò.  Ach  bha  aon  riid  aice  an  aghaidh 
gealladh  pòsaidh  a  thoirt  dha,  agus  b' e  sin, 
gu  'n  robli  fleasgaich  òga  eile  nam  bailtean 
gu  trie  a'  magaireachd  air.  Agus  chuimh- 
nich  i  anns  an  am  gu'  m  b'  iomadh  uair  a 
bha  i  fhein  a'  deanamh  uiread  de  mhagai- 
reachd  air  's  a  bha  neach  sam  bith  eile. 

Gad  nach  robh  na  smaointeanan  so  tiotadh 
ag  ^irigh  suas  'na  h-inntinn,  bha  Domhull 
a'  gabhail  fadachd  nach  robh  i  'loirt  an  dàrna 
fios  dha.  Thuirt  e  :  Mar  a  tha  'n  seanfhaeal 
ag  radh,  a  Mhairi,  '  Is  ionnan  stad  is 
aideachadh.' 

"  Cha  'n  ionnann  idir,"  arsa  Mairi.  "Ach 
ma  bheir  thu  dàil  dhomh  gu  deireadh  na 
seachdain,  bheir  mi  dhut  an  dhrna  fios." 

Ghabh  Mairi  roimpe  air  an  turus  air  an 
robh  i  'dol,  agus  bha  i  gu  dliith  a'  dol  fo  a 
smaointean  a  thaobh  ciod  bu  choir  dhi  a 
dheanamh.  Bha  i  'g  a  deanamh  fhein  Ian 
chinnteach  gu  'm  biodh  a  h-athair  's  a 
màtha  r  gle  dbeònach  gu  'm  pòsadh  i  Dom- 
hull àrd  ;  ach  bha  i  fhein  anns  an  am  eadar 
dha  chomhairle. 

Ghabh  Domhull  àrd  air  aghart  dhachaidh 
leis  a'  chain  mhònadh,  agus  e  gle  shunn- 
dach.  Hha  e  'ga  dheanamh  fhein  cinnteach 
gu  leòr  gu  'm  pòsadh  Mairi  bheag  e. 

Ged  a  bha  sii  1  am  mach  aig  Domhull  a 
huile  latha  feuch  am  faiceadh  e  Mairi,  cha 
robh  e'  faicinn  sealladh  dhi.  Mu  dheireadh 
thuirt  e  ris  fhein  gu  'm  b'  fhearr  dha  a  dhol 
thun  an  taighe  agus  a  h  iarraidh  air  a 
h-athair  's  air  a  mathair.  Ach  o  'n  a  b' 
ainneamh  leis  a  dhol  air  cheilidh  do  thaigh 
sam  bith,  bha  faiteachas  air  a  dhol  ann. 
Chuir  e  a  chomhairle  ri  Alasdair  bin  ;  seana 
charaid  coir  a  bha  'cumail  criche  ris.  Thuirt 
Alasdair  ris  mar  so:  "Theid  mise  null 
feasgar,  agus  gheibh  mi  am  mach  gu  bog, 
balbh  o  Mhairi  am  bheil  i  deònach  do 
phosadh.  Ma  tha  ise  deònach,  theid  mi  an 
Unas  gu  'm  bi  a  h-athair  agus  a  mathair 
deònach  gu  leòr.  Theid  mi  fhln  's  tu  fhein 
a  null  air  an  ath  sheachdain  agus  nithear  an 
còrdadh  ;  sin  ri  radh,  ma  bhios  an  nighean 
toileach  do  phosadh.  Mur  bi,  ua  cuireadh 
e  dragh  sam  bith  ort." 

Dh'  aontaich  Domhull  àrd  gu  'n  robh  so 
ceart  gu  leòr.  Chaidh  Alasdair  a  null  air  a' 
bhàgh  am  feasgar  ud  fhein.  Cha  robh  e 
fada  ann  an  comhradh  nam  pàrantan  an 
uair  a  thuig  e  gu  'n  robh  araon  Mairi  at;us 
iad  fhein  toileach  gu  leòr  gu  'n  rachadh 
am  pòsadh  air  aghart.  An  ath  sheachdain 
rinneadh  an  còrdadh,  agus  chumadti  a' 
chilis  cho  balbh  's  nach  cualas  iomradh  air 
gus  an  deachiidh  an  eigheich  anns  an 
eagliis  Di-dòmhnaich.  Phòs  iad,  agus 
rinneidh  banais  mhòr,  eibhinn  aighearach 
dhiibh.  Bha  iad  beò  le  cheile  gus  an  d' 
ràinig  iad  aois  mhor.  Bha  seachdnar  de 
thetghlach  act,  agus  bha  iad  cho  modhail 
's  cho  glic 's  cho  de  madach  ri  teaghlach  a 
bh'  anns  an  duthaich.  Bha  Domhull  àrd 
air  a  mheas  'na  latha  agus  'na  linn  m  r 
fhear-taighe  cho  ciCiin  's  cho  modhiil  's  cho 
glic  cho  demadach  's  cho  beag  lochd  do 
choimhearsnach  ri  fear  a  bh'  anns  an 
duthaich.  Iain. 


JVm  "^àiei 
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Carson  a  bhiodh  Clann  nan  Gàidheal 
air  an  cur  air  chùl  ?  Carson  a  laidheadh 
Tir  nam  Beann  ann  an  naigh  na  di- 
chuimhne  ?  Ged  a  thriall  ar  càirdean  a  Tir 
an  eòlais,  gidheadh  cha  bhi  sinne  gun  mhis- 
nich  ;  ged  a  chaidh  ar  sgap.adh  feadli  an 
t-saoghail   gidheadh   cha    toir   sinn   thairis 

Is  iomadh  sluagh  a  rinn  strl  airson  saorsa 
bho  chuingean  èncorach  ;  airson  reachdan 
cothromach  ann  an  gnothuichean  siobhalta. 
Ach  cha  robh  cinneach  riamh  air  thalamh 
aig  an  robh  dileab  nis  luachmhoire  na  tha 
aig  Clann  nan  Gàidheal  an  dingh— Dh' 
fhàgadh  aca  mar  dhileab  an  duthaich,  an 
cainnt,  agus  cliii  an  sinnsir.  Nach  buail 
mo  chinsle  nis  treise,  'n  nair  a  chuimhnicheas 
mi  air  Tir  m'òige;  Tir  chorrach  nam  beann, 
far  an  suàmh  an  ceo  air  na  h  aonaichean  ; 
far  am  binn  òran  nan  èun  air  feadh  nan 
coilltean  samhraidh  ;  far  an  dòirt  na  h- 
aimhuichean  troimh  na  glinn  ;  agus  far  am 
las  am  fraoch  geal  ri  taobh  nead  na  h- 
iolaire.''  Nach  las  aiobhneas  'n  am  uchd 
an  nair  a  chluinneas  mi  fuaim  na  Gàilig,  a' 
chainnt  aoshmhor  agus  shtimh  ;  an  cànan 
cumhachddch  ann  am  beul  a'  chainntear,  an 
cànan  ceòlmhor  ann  am  fnnn  nan  dan  ? 
Agus  cha  'n  eil  latha  na  nan-  nach  cluinn 
sinn  gu  bheil  mae  a'  Ghàidhil  a  cosnadh 
tirram  ann  an  tirean  cèin  Ma  thug  an 
Gàidheal  buaidh  le  gairdean  deas  anns  an 
aimsir  a  dh'  fhabh  ann  an  iomadh  ceàrn  de 
'n  t-saoghal,  carson  mar  an  ceudna  nach 
toir  e  buaidh  le  talantan  agus  comasan 
'intinn?  Ged  a  bha  ar  sinnsir  tièun  's  a 
bhlàr,  gidheadh  cha  'n  ann  le  lotan  dearga, 
na  le  namhas  a'  chogaidh,  a  dh'  fheumas 
sinne  seasamh  anns  an  am  ri  teachd. 
idir  le  gniomharan  òirdheire 


ìnd    he 


deal    and    1 


sithe  ; 
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hachdan  sèimhe  ciiiil  agus  b^rdachd  ;  le 
ionmhasan  litreachais  agus  feallsanachd  ;  le 
spiorad  diichasail  agus  gràdh  bràthrail  ; 
le  èu  mhne  mhaireannach  na  sinnsir,  agus 
dòchas  dealrach  nan  al  nach  d'rugadh,— leo 
sin  gu  lèir  mar  aobhar  brosnuchaidh  's  e  ar 
dleasdanas  dusgadh,  agus  oibreachadh  gu 
foghainteach,  a  chum  gu  'm  bi  sonas  agus 
buaidh  a  còmhdachadh  Tir  nam  Beann. 
Neil  Ross. 


"ARCHIE'S    PLEESURIN'." 

By  S.  MacNaughtan. 

All  along  the  hill-side  from  Clachan  to 
Dunderave  and  away  beyond  the  green 
point  as  far  as  Inverary,  a  heavy  white 
cloud  of  mist  lay  sleepily,  stretched  full 
length  on  the  drowsy  Cowal  Hills.  The 
mystery  of  early  morning  and  the  chill  of 
the  new  day  touched  the  heart  with  a  wan 
feeling  like  as  a  cold  room  where  the  dead 
have  lain  will  touch  it  ;  and  the  black  water 
looked  very  deep  and  quiet.  Then  the  sun 
came  up  over  the  hills  and  touched  with 
light  new-born  and  joyous  the  hither  side  of 
.strone  Hill  and  the  rugged  head  of  the  Old 
G-ey  Man  who  keeps  watch  over  the  dearest 
Glen  in  the  world.  The  Grey  Man  has 
always  been  old.  He  was  made  when  God 
made  the  hills,  and  even  then  he  had  the 
wise  face  of  an  old  man.  He  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Glen  with  his  knees  cocked 


ind  his 

cynical,   half   tender,    always 


1  half 


Sometimes  when  the  moon  is  on  the  Glen 
the  hills  tell  each  other  strange  secrets. 
And  if  you  walk  on  the  long  silver  road  and 
you  are  quite  alone— for  only  the  solitary 
heart  can  understand — you  may  just  catch 
what  they  are  saying  when  they  lay  their 
hearts  bare  to  the  glamour  of  the  moon. 
Beautiful  secrets  that  are  felt,  not  known  ; 
half  revealed,  whispered  by  the  chattering 
burns  that  carry  tales,  read  softly,  reverently, 
as  one  reads  the  thoughts  too  great  for  full 
expression  of  the  great-hearted.  You  may 
wander  on  the  long  white  road  and  be  filled 
with  the  mystic  excitement  of  the  night,  and 
you  may  listen,  listen— it  is  a  tense,  wonder- 
ful feeling— and  just  catch  something  of  the 
secrets  of  the  night  and  the  moon,  and  of 
beauty  and  the  hearts  of  the  great-hearted 
hills. 

But  the  Old  Grey  Man  never  tells  any  of 
his  secrets.  He  watches  and  lies  still,  and 
no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  tell  what  he  is 
thinking  about.  Very  soon  the  railway  will 
come  through  the  Glen  from  Arrochar,  and 
men  will  pierce  the  sides  of  the  old  beautiful 
hills  with  iron  and  steel.  A  fussy  engine 
will  scream  through  the  solemn  Glen,  and 
the  hills  will  no  longer  tell  each  other  secrets 
in  the  eerie  moonlight.  But  the  Od  Grey 
Man  will  still  say  nothing,  but  will  keep  his 
strange  inscrutable  look  while  the  world 
lasts,  or  until  some  playful  tourists  come  by 
the  train  and  climb  the  hill  and  mutilate  the 
grand  o'd  face— such  things  have  been 
known  of  tourists. 

The  sun  rose  still  higher  and  in  Glen 
Kinglas  made  a  path  of  glory  which  only  a 
few  Highland  beasties  saw,  and  the  drowsy 
mists  stirred  regietfully  in  their  sleep  and 
shrank  upwards  from  the  calm  deep  Loch, 
and  crept  up  the  hill-side  to  die  presently 
among  the  rusty  bracken  that  grows  above 
the  woods. 

A  robin  perched  among  some  scarlet 
berries  on  the  hedge  and  sang  a  little  sad 
song  about  winter  and  the  short  coid  lonely 
days  that  were  coming,  and  a  big  heron 
flopped  lazily  across  the  Loch  with  slow 
heavy  wings.  A  little  trail  of  blue  reek  rose 
from  the  shore-cottage,  and  Archie  came 
and  stood  at  his  doorway  with  the  shining 
Loch  before  him,  and  the  yellow  seaweed 
stretched  upon  the  shore  and  the  big  hills 
watching  over  the  Glen.  And  he  thanked 
God  for  all  that  was  there,  and  turned  his 
old  face  to  the  warm  sun  and  smiled.  For 
he  remembered  what  he  could  not  see. 
Archie  had  been  blind  these  many  years. 

Everyone  was  very  kind  to  him.  We 
used  often  to  go  and  sit  with  him  in  the  low, 
dark  cottage-room  where  he  lived  alone,  but 
there  was  light  in  the  dwelling  of  the  blind 
man  as  he  talked  to  us  of  things  not  seen 
but  known.  Quaint  tales  he  used  to  tell  us, 
too,  of  law'ess  Highland  chiefs  and  their 
brave  doings  ;  many  an  old-world  Highland 
story  died  when  Archie  died  last  winter. 
He  loved  every  legend  of  the  country-side, 
and  would  talk  to  us  for  hours  about  them, 
and  we  sat  enthralled,  pleased  when  he  to'd 
us  that  he  liked  our  gentle  voices,  and 
promising  to  come  again  and  see  him  in  the 
summer  time.  But  he  died  before  summer 
came,  and  the  place  does  not  seem  the  same 
without  old  Archie.  The  hills  and  the  shore 
are  the  same,  but  the  cottage  doorway  is 
empty,  and  we  don't  row  across  the  Loch 
any  more  in  the  gloaming  to  see  the  o'd 
man   whose   heart   was   aye   in   the   better 


But  now  the  sun  was  fully  up,  and  a  boat 
put  of?  from  the  Cairn-dubh  side,  rowed 
steadily  by  a  pair  of  strong  ycung  arms. 
The  still  Loch  was  filled  full  of  shadowy, 
streaked  hills  and  trees,  and  the  boat  cut  a 
silver)-  passage  through  them,  and  gently 
swayed  the  misty  landscape,  then  grounded 
softly  amongst  the  seaweed  on  the  broken 
shore  below  Archie's  cottage. 

'•  Latha  briagh  ! "  said  the  rower,  which 
means  "  a  6ne  day,"  but  as  I  do  not  under- 
stand Gaelic  I  must  needs  write  in  the 
English  tongue,  which  is  poor  and  common 
compared  with  the  endearing  speech  of  the 
Highlands. 

"  It  will  be  a  beautiful  day,"  said  Archie  ; 
"  och,  och,  aye  ;  a  beautiful  day." 

"  You  will  be  getting  out  whatever  .' "  said 
Donald  the  rower. 

"  Maybe  the  maiden  will  take  my  chair  to 
the  door  when  she  comes  to  give  me  my 
breakfast,"  said  Archie. 

"  1  haf  my  boat,"  said  Donald  ;  "  will  ye 
no  be  thinking  of  coming  for  a  sail  ?  " 

"  It  iss  this  many  years  since  I  wass  on 
the  water."  said  Archie. 

In  the  Highlands  we  do  not  make  what 
they  call  in  England  direct  answers.  We 
think  the  English  less  courteous  with  their 
decisive  "  shall  and  shan't."  and  they  think 
us  very  stupid  for  lack  of  these. 

"  I  wass  thinking  to  take  ye  for  a  day's 
pleesure  juist." 

"  Eh  me,"  said  Archie  ;  "  the  Lord  hass 
laid  Hiss  hand  upon  me,  and  I  will  not  be 
thinking  of  pleesurin'." 

"  It  iss  a  wh.le  sin  ye  wad  be  by  the  door," 
said  Donald. 

"It  will  be  all  that." 

'•And    you  will    not   get    out    when    the 

"  1  will  be  content,"  said  Archie.  "  What 
He  sends  He  will  yWe  strength  to  thole." 

"  Maybe  ihe  length  o'  Cairn-dubh  now,  if 
1  wass  to  put  you  across  in  the  boat  ?  ' 

•'  Eh  man,"  said  Archie,  "  1  am  not 
dressed  for  Cairn-dubh." 

"  Vou  will  si.ne  shift  your  clothes." 

"  1  would  not  like  to  seek  out  for  pleesure," 
said  Archie;  '"it  is  His  will  that  I  should 
sit  in  darkness." 

But  he  went  to  the  kist  and  lovingly 
fingered  his  blacks. 

"  Where  would  ye  be  for  Airchie  ?  "  said 
the  young  man  when  they  were  seated  in 
the  boat.  "  I  wass  thinkin'  ye  will  chuse 
your  ain  pleesure,  but  it  must  be  a  line  spree 
whatever." 

"  If  ye  wad  be  willin',  1  haf  but  one  wish, 
and  I  haf  had  it  these  many  years." 

"  Chuse  you,  juist." 

"  I  wad  be  ferry  pleased  to  go  to  Cairn- 
dubh  kirkyaird  to  veesit  some  auld  freens  o' 
mine  who  lie  there." 


,wung  t< 

Some  white  clouds  came  up  on  the  clear 
sky,  their  cool  shadow  resting  on  the  hills 
in  Glen  Fyne  like  a  kind  hand  laid  in  bless- 
ing on  some  loved  one's  head. 

Donald  moored  the  boat,  and  the  two 
walked  to  the  little  churchyard,  with  its  old 
stones  facing  the  hills,  and  their  backs 
turned  to  the  less  steadfast  Loch.  It  is  a 
quiet  resting-place  among  the  hills  :  the 
dead  sleep  well  here.  The  shrill  coo-ee  of 
the  gulls  on  the  yellow  shore  does  not  disturb 
them,  the  plaint  of  the  whaup  on  the  hill- 
side m;.ke,  wail  for  thcm-ihe  railway  has 
not  c<  mi  to  (ilen  Kinglas  yet. 
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"  I  ken  the  ro.id."  said  Archie. 
He  threaded   his  way  among  the  green 
graves  and  stood  by  a  plain  slab  with  many 

"  It  will  be  Peter  McCandlish's  stane," 
said  Archie.  He  stooped  down  and  fingered 
the  lettering  on  the  stone,  and  murmured, 
"  Puir  Pete,  he  was  a  real  thrawn  man— but 
neebourly,'  he  added,  with  his  ever  ready 
charitv,  "  neebourly  when  ye  didna  contra- 
deek  him." 

"  Ye'll  mind  Betty  Jamieson,"  said 
Donald,  passing  on  to  a  stone  that  leaned 
slightly,  '■  hur  that  they  wad  be  for  putting 
in  auld  Kilmorrich  kirkyard.  But  Betty 
wass  na  sae  far  through  as  they  were  think- 
ing. And  she  turned  roun'  in  the  bed  and 
she  wad  be  saying,  '  Na,  na,  I'll  no  be  in 
auld  Kilmorrich  kirkyard.  Pit  me  ower  lae 
Cairn-dubh  where  1  can  lie  and  see  the  folk 
passing.'  " 

"  Thiss  will  be  John  McCrae's  wife,"  said 
Archie,  fingering  the  letters  of  the  next  head- 
stone ;  '■  puir  body,  she  was  an  ill  loss  tae 

"  And  the  littlin  was  no  long  following 
her,"   said    Donald.     "  John   saw   greevous 

"  1  wass  reading  the  word  to  John's 
father  when  he  slippit  awa',"  said  Archie, 
"och,  och  aye.  '  Hoo's  wi  ye,  Cohn?'  1 
said,  for  1  thocht  his  breeth  wass  coming 
strange.  '  No  juist  verra  weel,'  said  Colin, 
and  afore  1  could  fetch  his  wumman  he  was 


"  Aye,  and  ye  were  wi'  Sandy  Clark,  too,  I 
mind,  when  he  changed." 

(We  say  "  changed  "  in  the  Highlands  ;  it 
is  a  better  word  than  "  died.' ) 

"  Deed,  and  that  wass  the  ferry  sad  thing. 
1  will  mind  that  Meg  Saunders  streetched 
him,  and  she  wass  barely  through  afore  his 
brilher  wass  awa  tae." 

"  And  five  o'  his  bairns  wass  gone  afore 
him.  That  wass  a  gran  peety — a  gran 
peety." 

"  Hamish  Millar  got  grace  afore  he  wass 
taen,"  said  Archie,  leaning  his  arm,  with 
the  caress  of  a  friend,  upon  a  moss  grown 

"  But  he'll  get  a  guid  welcome  whatever," 
said  Archie  ;  "  the  Lord  is  greater  than  our 

"  Mither's  no  far  frae  here,"  said  Donald, 
"  if  ye  wad  come  roun'  by  the  wa'." 

They  stepped  across  some  mounds,  the 
young  man  leading  the  old  one  ca.efully  till 
they  stood  by  a  new-cut  stone. 

"  When  the  tribble  came  tae  us  last 
winter,"  said  Donald,  "  1  think  she  kenned." 

"  Aye,  they  ken,"  said  Archie,  "  they're  no 
far  awa'." 

The  shadows  were  creeping  up  the  brae- 
face  as  they  rowed  home  again,  but  there 
was  a  shining  glory  behind  the  hills,  and  one 
kne#  how  it  was  that  St.  John  could  tell 
that  the  streets  of  the  City  were  of  pure 

The  moon  came  up  and  filled  the  Glen 
with  silver  light,  and  the  Old  Grey  Man  on 
the  hill-top  looked  with  his  old  strange, 
inscrutaWe  look  at  the  long  white  road  and 
the  Loch  and  the  silent  hills. 

And  down  below  in  the  shore-cottage  an 
old  man  was  smiling  in  the  darkness— the 
unbroken  darkness— and  saying  to  himself, 
"  Och  aye,  I  haf  had  the  gran'  day,  the  fine 
day  amongst  my  freens." 

For  Aichie  tliou^jht,  as  I  do,  that  they  are 


THE    CELTIC    MOVEMENT. 

Bv  THE  Lord  Castletown  (Mac  Giolla 


That  there  is  such  a  movement  is  now 
clearly  understood  by  all  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  times. 
In  Scotland  the  work  was  practically 
entered  upon  some  years  ago.  Newspapers 
are  springing  up  dealing  with  it,  magazine 
articles  touch  upon  it.  The  Mod  is  held  in 
the  principal  towns,  and  the  wish  to  be  able 
to  speak  their  native  tongue  has  seized 
upon  miny  who  a  few  years  ago  would  not 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  hear  a  word 
of  Gaelic.  In  Wales  the  tendency  and 
determination  to  maintain  their  national 
language  and  instituli..ns   intaa  and  perfect 

and  the  Welsh  are  now  perhaps  more 
determined  than  ever,  and  bravely  assisting 
their  brother  Celts  on  the  lines  that  they 
have  found  so  satisfying  to  themselves. 

In  Manxland  there  are  all  the  signs  and 
indication  of  a  wakened  and  deep  interest, 
and  their  glorious  old  customs  are  reverently 
upheld  and  utilised  to  further  and  keep 
alive  national  feeling. 

In  Ireland  the  desire  for  Celtic  culture 
and  the  determination  to  uphold  the 
language  wherever  possible  is  very  remark- 
able. The  idea  seems  to  have  caught  on  in 
all  ranks  of  life,  and  we  have  now  Keis 
Ceoil  and  Ceilidh,  Oireachtas  and  Sgornig- 
heacht,    several     newspapers     in     Irish,    a 

In  Britain,  across  the  sea,  the  peasantry 
and  gentry  vie  with  each  other  to  keep 
alive  all  the  traditions  of  race  and  nation- 
ality, while  the  "  Clocher  Breton"  helps  to 
tell  the  Celts  of  other  lands  how  Brittany 
thinks  and  how  the  work  progresses. 
Therefore  we  may  say  that  no  doubt  the 
Celtic  movement  is  alive  and  vigorous.  I 
do  not  mention  Americi  and  Australia 
where  it  progresses  steadily,  as  that  is  due 
to  the  Celtic  populations  out  there  who  take 
their  keynote  from  home  Now  what  does 
the  movement  mean  ?  Is  it  for  the  good 
of  the  world,  or  only  for  the  Celtic  people? 
The  Celtic  race  is  a  large  one  and  prolific, 
therefore  whatever  it  thinks  as  a  whole 
In  my  opinion 


their 


all 


of  them  beneficial  t 
the  world  at  large.     In   il'    !i   !    pi  i  '    the 
reason  why  this  period  li  ^  h   1,1 

of,  is  that  all  the  Celtic  M,  I  ;  '  [  ,,1 
out  of  tutelage.  Up  in  i>m\  y,,^  .,  ,,  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  Celtic  population  was 
politically  police  ridden  and  harassed  by 
religious  animosities.  Now  it  is  emanci- 
pated from  these  troubles  at  home  and  also 
in  the  Colonies  and  America.  In  Scotland 
the  Highlands  took  many  yeirs  to  recover 
the  denudation  of  the  Glens  and  the  losses 
incurred  by  the  Highland  Regiments.  The 
men  who  have  gone  forth  since  then  have 
come  back  more  Celtic  than  they  were,  or 
have  leavened  the  ground  where  they  have 
taken  up  their  abode.  In  Brittany  the 
same  oppression  of  racial  spirit  existed  as 
in  Ireland,  but  national  feeling  is  now  every 
day  becoming  more  vigorous.  In  Wales, 
as  I  said  before,  the  whole  inspiration  was 
of  an  earlier  date,  and  though  Wales  leads 
the  way,  her  aspirations  are  perhaps  not  so 
directly  combative.  What  is  clear  is  that 
the  Celtic  nations  have  awakened  and  are 
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going  to  make  themselves  heard.  Their 
thought,  their  impulse,  their  entrance  into 
life  will  I  hope  be  beneficial,  and  may  be 
meant  in  the  great  scheme  of  existence  to 
be  of  use  to  others  Let  us  see  how  and 
try  and  realise  what  the  difference  is 
between  the  Celt  and  his  neighbour.  Let 
us  take  the  Scotsman  and  the  Highlander 
as  a  Celtic  type,  and  a  particularly  splendid 
type. 

Nowhere  can  one  find  greater  intelligence 
than  in  the  Highland  Glens,  and  if  some 
will  reproach  the  Highlander  with  a  want 
of  power  to  do,  let  me  ask  those  people 
when  do  they  fail,  when  as  emigrants  to  a 
distant  land,  or  as  fighters  for  the  Empire, 
they  go  forth,  some,  alas!  never  to  return  ? 
Even  in  those  parts  where  Gaelic  speech 
has  gone  the  remembrance  is  there  still, 
and  still  the  old  white-haired  mother  who 
has  the  Gaelic,  speaks  to  the  old  m  m  of 
the  absent  laddies  in  the  old  tongue,  though 
they  and  their  children  will  no  more  under- 
stand it,  but  will  love  it  yet  for  Auld  Lang 
Syne.  It  is  the  love  of  the  old  and  of  the 
venerable  which  e.xists  so  deeply  in  the 
Celtic  mind— love  of  our  land,  of  our  hills 
and  glens.  The  Highlander  teaches  us  that 
the  nearer  we  are  to  nature,  the  nearer  we 
keep  to  the  great  simple  things  of  life,  the 
deeper  is  our  inspiration  and  power  to  do 
good.  What  is  it  we  all  cherish  most,  we 
of  the  Celtic  race?  The  remenibrance  of 
home,  of  hill  and  river,  of  sea  and  loch  ;  and 
one  can  see  that  it  was  the  memory  of  these 
things  which  gave  to  the  Scots  as  a  nation  a 
heritage  which  is  priceless,  and  thit  the 
recollection  of  the  old  days  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  Highlmd  as  well  as  Lowl  md, 
stirred  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Alba's  sons  and  made  the  name  of  Scot 
what  it  is.  Why  does  the  Highlander  prize 
his  language  and  his  name .'  The  language  is 
that  wnich  presents  so  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Gael.  Others  may  call  him  sentimental 
and  unpractical,  but  one  may  be  assured 
that  in  the  preservation  of  the  language  of  a 
race  lies  its  strength  in  the  future  If  we 
lose  our  peculiarities,  our  racial  distinctions, 
we  may  yet  be  great,  but  it  will  be  a 
greatness  without  poetry,  without  love, 
without  the  fire  of  p  itriotism 

The  Highlander  has  set  a  vivid  example  of 
chivalry,  romince,  and  courage  to  the  world 
at  large,  while  his  music  finds  its  way  into 
all  lands.  Theinfluenc;  of  the  Welshman 
and  Irishman  is,  peihaps  more  circum- 
scribed ;  though  wHerever  one  goes,  one 
realises  the  activity,  the  versatility,  the 
cheeriness  and  briskness  of  both  nations. 

In  France  the  Breton  stands  out  as 
typical  as  the  Highlander,  while  the  courage 
of  both  is  universally  acknowledged  So 
far  our  Celtic  races  have  done  good,  there- 
fore, by  their  eximple — but  what  more  can 
they  do  ?  What  influence  can  they  exercise  ì 
To  explain  what  it  may  be,  what  shape  it 
may  take,  I  shall  touch  lightly  on  the 
peculiarity  of  the  conveision  of  Ireland  to 
Christianity. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  St.  Patrick 
found  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  so  simple 
a  task  ;  why  there  was  no  bloodshed  ;  no 
bitter  persecution  ;  why  they  embraced  the 
Christian  thought  so  eagerly  ;  why  in  a 
short  time,  e^/eryone,  from  the  kings  and 
princes  to  their  humblest  followers,  drank  in 
the  revealed  religion  which  they  had  been 
seeking  in  the  darkness  for  so  many 
hundred  years  ;  and  why  (many  having 
embraced  it)  they  were  filled  with  zeal  and 
love  to  those  still  in  ignorance.     And  so  it 
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was  that  Christian  Ireland  sent  missio.iaries 
into  all  parts. 

When  St.  Patrick  came  he  had  to  contend 
against  no  form  of  idol  worship,  no  sacrificial 
barbarities.  He  found  their  form  of  religious 
belief,  which  had  accumulated  century  after 
century,  lull  in  all  probability  of  meaning 
for  us,  for  beneath  it  all  was  the  pure  germ 
which  they  had  never  lost. 

That  the  ancient  Irish  worshipped  their 
ancestors  was  well  known.  The  heroes 
enj  .yed  a  life  alter  death,  the  buds  sang  of 
their  noble  deeds,  thus  stimulating  their 
descendants  to  follow  in  their  footsteps ; 
they  also  idealised  their  virtues,  thus  holding 
up  a  noble  example  to  be  attained  by  devo- 
tion and  self  sicrifice. 

The  feeling  that  all  the  great  dead,  w'.o 
had  lived  in  ancient  lim^s,  and  the  fame  of 
who^e  deeds  caused  their  spirits  or  memories 
to  be  remembered,  and  who  lay  buried 
among  their  own  people,  led  to  a  feeling  of 
kinship  with  Naiure,  kinship  with  those 
whose  spiriis  mysteriously  lived  in  Nature — 
protecting  some,  even  helping  some  in  time 
of  danger,  distress,  or  bittle.  There  was 
an  ancient  race,  one  of  the  first  of  which 
we  have  any  tangib  e  history,  called  the 
Tuathd  De  Danann,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  gained  possession  of  Ireland  A.M.  3300 
by  skill  and  migic  ;  they  were  said  to  be 
workers  in  metal,  and  iheir  bards  and  poets 
sang  of  their  great  deeds  ;  and  their  praises 
were  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  glory  ol  their  deeds  appealed 
to  the  bards,  and  so  the  imaginative  element, 
probably  more  than  the  h  storical,  came 
into  greater  prominence,  and  the  action  of 
these  heroes  gained  for  them  everlasting 
honour,  while  they  themselves  through  the 
mist  of  ages  became  as  gods  and  immortal 
spirits  to  those  who  came  after.  So  one 
can  understand  the  beginning  of  this  hero 
worship  of  noble  beings,  long  since  deal, 
whoie  identity  as  centuries  rolled  on  became 
mystical,  their  number  being  increased  from 
time  to  time  by  those  who  died,  and  who 
joined  their  ranks.  That  spirits  of  the  dead 
came  and  led  home  those  newly-departed 
from  earth  to  join  them  for  ever  was  their 
firm  belief,  and  in  a  hymn  written  in  honour 
of  St.  Patrick  about  the  yar  480  we  are 
also  tol  I  that  the  Sidhe  (shee  or  fairies) 
were  worshipped. 

The  bards,  it  seemed,  had  sung  of,  under 
the  same  name — the  spiiits  of  the  dead 
Sidhe— and  the  spirits  or  spirit  o^  nature— 
Sidhe— so  that  the  word  Sidhe  c  ime  to 
mean  the  impersonal  spiritual  inhabitants  of 
the  eanh. 

Such  was  the  peculiarity  of  Celticism  in 
the  far  away  days  of  St.  Patrick.  It  was  a 
belief  in  the  pure  immortality  of  nature,  a 
belief  in  the  higher,  more  perfected,  yet 
everlasting  existence  of  the  soul  through 
countless  ages.  It  has  not  altered  much 
since  then.  In  these  hard,  practical,  agnos- 
tic, and— I  am  afraid  I  must  use  the  word 
— vulgar  days,  any  infltience  which  may 
keep  up  a  higher  standard,  may  circulate 
a  higher  tone  of  thought,  may  give  a  more 
natural  tone  to  what  is  low  and 
place  is  of  value.  A  foreigner  with 
I  had  a  long  and  interesiing  ronve 
some  time  ago,  a  Catholic  in  belef,  told  me 
that  his  faith  was  strengthened,  when 
perhaps  he  was  in  a  doubting  frame  of 
mind,  by  reading  Celtic  poems.  He  found 
a  pure  and  spiritualised  feeling,  emanating 
from  nature,  wrapped  up  in  the  mystic  fables 
of  those  days,  which  consoled  him.  He 
knew  from  the  love  of  nature  unfolded  in 


those  works  that  deep  seated,  ever  recurring 
religious  thought  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Celtic  race.  What  one  may  call  a  sort  of 
sacred  fairydom.  Surely  in  the  unrest  and 
turmoil  of  this  present  life  any  influence 
that  can  appeal  to  mankind  and  make  them 
pause  and  think,  that  can  soften  the  asperi- 
ties of  our  time,  that  can  induce  one  lo 
realise  that  there  are  other  forces  and  values 
outside  politics  and  earthly  religious  power, 
beyond  the  greed  of  money  and  society 
Any  influence  that  could  for  o 
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" 'Arry "  to  admire  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  mountain,  river,  sea  and 
glen.  Such  influences  if  they  exit,  as  I 
believe  they  do,  and  which  are  in  abeyance, 
the  Celtic  movement  may  call  into  being 
and  may  help  to  develop  and  foster.  Again 
in  more  material  ways  the  music  of  the  Celt 
has  done  yeoman  service  to  all  composers, 
and  therefore,  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 
I  speak  in  no  carping  spirit,  I  rejoice  to 
think  it  is  so,  and  1  am  convinced  the 
present  revival  will  unearth  more  beautiful 
airs  and  produce,  as  it  has  already  done, 
many  more  able  composers.  In  literature, 
a  new  school  of  Celtic  writing  has  sprung 
up,  benefiting  mankind  by  giving  the  world 
stories  of  patience,  humour,  quickness  of 
intellect,  and  subtle  love  of  melancholy,  and 
beauty  and  drollery  combined  (a  true 
Celtic  attribute).  Poets  like  Mr.  Yeats, 
Moira,  O'Neill,  Nora  Hopper,  and  others 
have  seized  the  exquisite  spiritualism  ot  our 
Celtic  fancy  and  made  it  their  own. 

The  world  is  richer  by  their  verse,  and  by 
the  beautiful  works  of  Miss  Ba'low,  Miss 
Lawless,  and  I  even  hope  tha'  the  soul  of 
mankind  may  learn  some  little  from  the 
Celtic  life  also.  If  they  wish  to  do  so  let 
them  go  to  the  West,  whether  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  or  France,  and  hearken  to 
the  tales  of  Celtia,  la  them  forget  all  that 
they  can  of  the  glamour  of  the  hird  day  of 
the  twentieth  century,  its  thirst  for  gold,  its 
love  of  luxury,  its  meanness,  its  worthless- 
nes-i,  religious,  political,  and  social.  Let 
them  watch  and  wait  where  the  dolmens 
arise  amid  the  gorse,  or  where  some  holy 
well  bubbles  forth  its  inexhaustible  store,  or 
some  fairy  mound  is  marked  with  the  feet 
of  the  Good  People,  let  them  t  ike  the  old 
"sagas"  of  the  Celt  c  days,  lit  them  try 
and  conjure  up  thoughts  of  what  the 
leaders  of  men  were  portrayed  in  those 
epics  and  what  we  are,  let  them  try  and  be 
Imman  where  nature  bids  the  human  being 
to  exist  and  I  will  swear  that  the  man  or 
woman  who  does  this  and  can  dare  to  thii.k 
of  all  that  has  been  and  all  that  is  to  be 
will  go  forth  a  truer,  humbler,  braver  being, 
and  will  dare  to  face  again  the  hardness  of 
a  real  life  knowing  that  the  ideal  unknown, 
inestimable,  peaceful  realm  of  nature's  glory 
lies  behind  the  Celtic  veiL  No  earthborn 
thought  will  lift  that  veil.  It  is  of  material 
so  beautifu',  so  soft,  so  delicate,  so  rare, 
that  none  may  lift  it,  but  we  may  all  seek  to 
know  what  is  "  be>ond,"  and  we  who  believe 
n  the  Celtic  world  but  ask  those  who  are 
weary  of  great  hardship,  weary  in  great 
sorrow,  weary  in  great  yearning  for  the  far 
away  land  :  Come  to  us  and  te  of  us,  be 
comforted  by  us,  lake  of  the  ideal  and  be  at 
peace,  be  softened  by  our  communion  with 
nature,  and  try  to  rest  in  that  as  did  the  Celts 
of  old.  Surely  in  these  ways  we  shall  confer 
a  benefit  on  the  hard-driven  of  the  world. 
We  shall  induce  them  to  go  down  to  the 
well  of  the  Celts  for  comfort,  as  millions 
have  done  before  and  do  day  after  day  now 
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wherever  the  Cellic  religion  reigns.  The 
old  Celtic  crosses  stand  still  in  the  Celtic 
lands,  the  earth  round  them  is  marked  bv 
the  feet  of  many  worshippers,  the  holy  well 
in  sequestered  nook  is  still  sought  by  the 
wear)-  man  or  woman  seeking  solace  and 
Hnding  it,  the  old  tongue  stil  echoes  across 
mountains  and  islands  on  the  western  seas, 
the  tongue  of  men  and  women  who  knew  of 
the  land  of  the  blest,  "Tir  nan  òg " — 
the  land  of  the  young— and  who  had  seen 
the  fairy  race  and  realm,  and  the  good 
Queen  Maev  ;  all  this  change  of  thought 
and  life  we  offer  to  the  hard-worked 
toilers  of  the  world,  and  I  therefore  hold 
—and  I  think  rightly— that  the  Celtic  move- 
ment will  help  those  now  in  the  world  and 
of  the  world  and  outside  the  Celtic  race. 


CUMHA    OISEIN    DO    CHRAOIBH    A 
BHA   AIR   TUITEAM. 

Leis  an  o-Urramach  S.  K.  Ar.^scain. 


J\im  ^ki 


The  dreams  ol  old  time  are  rejected, 

The  temples  of  God  arc  icviled, 
These   are  fragile,  but  who   shall    profane 

The  gladness  that  wells  from  a  child, 
The  wonder  that  dwells  with  a  poet, 

The  flower  that  is  glad  on  the  wild. 
The  lords  of  delight  are  grown  shamefaced, 

The  passions  ol  men  are  grown  mild  : 
Three  things  keep  their  loveliness  naked — 

The  dreams  of  the  poet  run  wild. 
The  flower  unabashed  of  its  beauty, 

And  the  innocent  heart  of  the  child. 
Ye  are  gieat,  O  ye  kings,  in  your  kingdoms  ! 

O  ye  priests,  in  your  fanes  undefiled  ! 
Yet  three  things  are  greater  than  ye  are— 

The  flower  that  blows  free  on  the  wild. 
The  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  poet, 

The  dream  in  the  eyes  of  the  child. 

Maenhir. 


[Air  do'naois  abhi  a 

bheinn.     Chunnaic  e 
agus  rioD  e  ctimha  dhi  j 

ClA  mar  a  tha  ihu  airtuiteam,  a  'chraobh  ? 
Bu  mhi-chaoimhneil  a  ghaoth  a  bhuail  gu  làr 
thu  !  Tha  thu  mar  ghaisgeach  's  a  latha 
seachad.  Tha  thu  'nad  iuidh  leat  fhein  air 
taobh  na  beinne.  Os  do  cheann  thagaothan 
nan  neamhan  a'  bruchdadh  ;  agus  cha'n 
aithnichear  thu  ni's  mo  leis  an  ionad  a 
dh'araich  thu. 

Bha  thu  miorbhuileach  'nad  ardan,  agus 
'nad  neart,  a  'chraobh  !  Thogadh  leat  do 
cheann  sgiamhach  ris  na  speuraibh.  Annad 
db'  fhalaich  eunlaith  an  alhair  an  nid,  agus 
Je  do  sgail  chomhdaich  thu  treiidan  nan 
raontan.  Chunnacas  leis  a  'ghrein  thu,  agus 
rinn  i  aoibhneas. 

Bu  mhaiseach  thu  nad  oige,  a'chraobh  ! 
Sgaoil  thu  do  ghairdeanan  boiUsgeach  ris 
na  speuraibh.  Chrath  thu  gu  h-ardanach 
d'  fbalt  bòidheach  siiinaideach  ris  a  ghaoith. 
Thanig  gaothan  nan  neamhan  agus  thugaidh 
air  falbh  e. 

Bba  thu  subailte  anns  gach  ball  mar 
ghaisgeach  og.  Air  do  shon-sa  bha  gair- 
deachas  air  an  Talamh  :  b'aoibhneach 
chridhe  do  mhathar.  Chunnaic  oighean 
maiseach  na  coillc  thu,  agus  ghabh  iad 
tlachd  annad  :  bha  eagal  air  thus  chàich  air 
do  shon-sa. 

Bha  thu,  mar  a  bha  mise,  ro-shona  am 
meadhon  a  'chatha.  Bhruchd  gaothan  borba 
a  gheamhraidh  'nad  aghaidh  ;  agus  bhuail 
thusa  sgiath  chopanach  do  gheugan,  agus 
chuir  thu  ruaig  orra.  Ach  a  nis,  mar  a  tha 
Oisein,  iha  thu  scan  'us  gun  fheum.  '.Se 
claidheamli  na  gaoithe  a  bhuail  gu  làr  thu  '. 


TRIAD. 


Three  things  are  left  to  rejoice  at, 

Three  things  are  lelt  undefiled 
By  the  ravine  and  wrath  of  the  ages — 

The  flower  that  is  found  in  the  wild, 
The  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet. 

And  love  in  the  heart  of  a  child. 
Three  things  akin  in  their  nature, 

Unfathomed  and  wondrous  and  wild, 
Ye  see  them  but  cannot  dissect  them  — 

The  blossom  tjy  art  unbeguiled. 
The  love  in  the  heart  of  the  poet. 

The  light  in  the  eyes  of  llie  child. 


aABDHILOB    NA    H-EIREANN. 

Nl  furusdaaràdhanbhfuilaithbheodhadh 
na  Gaedhilge  ni'os  luaithe  i  n-Èirinn  no  i  n- 
Albain,  acht  sdim  fein  go  gcuirleadh  se 
iongantas  m<5r  ar  Albanach  ar  bith  da 
bhfaigheadh ,  se  cruinn-eolas  ar  staid  na 
'^'  Ghaedhilg   'gà 


aobh-si 


ilcadh    ; 


fud 
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mhcidh  an  focal  deidhcan.ich  di  ar  a  lab- 
hairt,  agus  ann  sin  cuirfear^  agus  caoinfear 
i.  Tdmuid  ag  obair  in  n-Èirinn  Ic  dcagh- 
thoil  le  teanga  ar  sinsear  a  shàbAil,  agus 
làmuidne  'gà  labhairt  gach  uile  la  agus  i 
ngach  uile  gnò  atà  againn  le  deanamh.  Nf 
bheidh  stad  n<5  crtoch  ar  ar  gcuid  oibre  no 
go  mbeidheadh  Gaedhilge  di  labhairt  aris  6 
Dhoire  Choluimcille  go  dti  Portldirge  agus 
(5  lihaile-Atha-Cliath  go  dti  Àrann-na- 
Naomh.  no  go  mbeidheadh  Eire  Eireannach 
agus  Eire  Ghaedhilge  againn  aris.  Da 
mbeidheach  an  sgeul  itiar  sin  ag  Gaod- 
halaibh  na  h-Albann,  is  gearr  go  mbeidheadh 
a  dtir  leo  fein  aris.  Acht  eist  liom,  a  chara, 
agus  inneosaidh  me  run  duit  :  Am  ar  bith 
a  bheidheas  baoghal  bàis  ar  Ghaedhilge  na 
h-Albann,  is  inn  a  bheidheas  ag  triall  thar 
an  bhfairrge  go  dti  an  Ghaodhaltacht,  'gà 
cur  fa  ndeara  ar  ar  ngaulaibh  thall  gan  a 
dteanga  fein  a  leigint  uatha.  Cuirtimid 
fcigradh  uainn  "  i  n-ainni  Muintire  na  h- 
Kireann  agus  Naoimh  Choluimcille "  go 
bhfuil  Gaodhaltacht  na  h-Albann  'n-a  roinnt 
d'  Eirinn  f«5in,  agus  gan  ceart  no  coir  do 
Sasanach  ar  bith  a  chos  a  chur  ar  làr  innti." 
Mac  Albann. 


nnachtaibh, 
acht  go  nior  inluir  i  mliaile-AthaCliath 
(Uuibhlinne)  agus  i  gcuige  Uladh  fein. 
Tà  tuilleadh  agus  ocht-bhticheadh  craobh 
Connartha  na  Gaedhilge  ar  a  gcur  ar  bun  i 
mbailtibh  m<5ra  agus  beaga  na  h-Kireann, 
agus  iad  ag  muineadh  na  teanga  do  na 
daoinibh  òga  agus  ag  deasachadh  ceilidh 
agus  sgoruigheacht. 

Td  Gaedhilge  na  h-Eireann  gi  labhairt 
ag  seacht  gcèad  mile  duine,  agus  40,000  aca 
gan  focal  Beurla  i  n-a  bpluic.  Acht  ni  'I  an 
chuid  is  mo  dòibh  i  n-ann  i  leigheadh  na 
sgriobhadh,  gidh  go  bhfuil  Gaedhilge  da 
muineadh  i  145  sgoilibh  nàisiùntacha.  Sin 
è  an  rud  a  theastuigheas  go  m6r  uainn. 
Rud  eile,  nCl  abhrd  n  Gaedhilge  na  h- 
Èireann  ccSirighthe  fòs  le  h-aghaidh  luchta- 
ceoil  mar  atd  siad  i  n-Albain.  Is  inòr  an 
truagh  sin,  mar  atd  abhrdin  na  h-Èireann 
go  h-an-deas. 

Bidheann  C(5ilidh  mòr  againn  i  mBaile- 
Atha-Cliath  gach  uile  bhiiadhan,  godtugann 
siad  "Oireachtas"  air.  1  gcoimh-mheas 
leis  an  Mod  Gaedhealach,  nl  bhidheann  an 
ceol  chomh  breagh  ag  an  Oireachtas,  acht  i 
n-a  dhiaidh  sin,  bidheann  oriideacht  as 
Gaedhlig  ag  uachdaràn  an  Oireachtais,— 
nidh  nàr  chuala  me  riamh  ag  an  Mod. 

Bidheann  "  Feis  "  no  comòrtas  ceoil  agus 
aithrise  i  inBealfeirsde  (ciiige  Uladh),  i 
nCaillimh  (cuige  Connacht),  i  gCorcaighe 
(ciiige  Mumhan),  agus  i  niBaile-Atha-Chath 
(cuigeadh  "  Laighean  agus  Midlie")  gach 
uile  bhliadhain,  agus  Feiseanna  eile  go  leor 
i  n-àiteachaibh  eile.  Sin  è  an  rud  a 
choimeudfas  an  Ghaedhilge  beo  i  n-Eirinn. 
Chuir  fear  eigin  ceist  orm  an  Id  faoi 
dheireadh,  ag  rddh  :  "  Cia  aca,  dar  le.it, 
gheibhfeas  bds  an  cdad-uair,  (iaedhilge  na 
h-Èireann  iitì  Gaedhilge  na  h-Albann?" 
Agus  dubhairt  me  leis:  "  N(  bhfaghfaidh 
an  Ghaedhilg  bds  go  deo  i  n-Eirinn.  I  n- 
Albain— cd  bhfios  dam  ?  Chualas  go  bhfuil 
na  daoinc  mora  ann  sud  thall  ag  fanacht  go 


ORAID    MU    ALASTAIR    MAC 
JVtHAIQHISTIR    ALASTAIR, 


FhW  na  Cathrach  's  a  dhaoin-uaisle. 

Ann  a  bhi  labhairt  beagan  ruibh  an  nochd 
bu  mhaith  leam  a'  bhi  'g'urmisneachadh  ann 
a  bhi  cumail  suas  agus  ag  àrach  na  cànain 
o  bheil  sibh  a'  toirt  bhur  n-ainm.  Tha  doigh 
no  dha  ann  air  so  a  dheanamh.  Dh' 
fhaotainn  air  an  dara  laimh  dol  a  stigh  anns 
a'  chanain  fein,  agus  a'  bhi  liiineachadh  an 
dàimh  a  tha  eadar  i  agus  cànainean  eile  na 
Roinn-Eorpa— no  bhi  cur  an  ceill  cumhachd 
na  Gaidhlig  ann  a'  bhi  foillseachadh  uile 
fhaireachduinnean  a'  chridhe  ann  am  bron 
no  ann  an  solas,  ann  an  corruich  no  ann  an 
ciiiine,  ann  a'  fuath  no  ann  an  gradh.  Air 
a'  laimh  eile,  dh'  faotainn  a' bhi  'g  ardachadh 
cliu  na  Gaidhlig  le  bhi  'g  aithris  eachdraidh 
nan  Gaidheal  iomraiteach  a  bha  'ga  labhairt 
anns  an  aimsir  a  dh'  fhalbh,  gu  h-àraidh  na 
baird  agus  na  (ilidhean  a  dh'  fhag  againn 
dileab  cho  luachmhor  ris  na  h-orain,  na 
duannagan,  na  rainn  is  ait  leinn  a  bhi 
gabhait  agus  a  seinn — 'se  sin  ri  radh  gu 
coitchionn,  litreachas  na  Gaidhlig.  Air  an 
Jheasgar  so  bu  mhaith  leam  a'  bhi  'g  radh 
beagan  ruibh  mu  fhear  a  bha  na  fhior 
Ghaidheal  agus  mar  bhi\td  a  bha  air 
thoiseach  air  a  chuid  bu  mhodha  de  luchd 
duthcha— 'Se  sin  Alastair  Mac  Mhaighstir 
Alastair. 

Tha  mi  cinnteach  gu  bheil  a  nis  mu  dha 
cheud  bliadhna  bho'n  a  chunnaic  am  bard 
iomraiteach  so  an  solus,  ach  ged  a  fhuair  mi 
iomadh  sgeul  agus  iomradh  mu  dheighinn 
Alastair  araon  ann  an  clo  agus  ann  a 
sgriobhadh  pinnt,  cha  chuala  mi  riamh  coid 
e  bliadhna  bhreith.  Ni  mo  tha  cinnt  ro 
shoilleir  againn  c'aite  'n  do  dh'  eug  e.  Tha 
cuid  ag  radh  gur  ann  sa  M  hor-thir  a  rugadh  e 
ach  tha  mi  fein  a'  smaointinn  gu'm  b'  e 
Uidhist  duthaich  a  bhreith.  Coid  air  bith 
cia  mar  tha  sin,  bhuineadh  Alastair  do 
theaghlach  gle  ua<al  ann  an  Uidhist,  aig  an 
robh  dluth  dhaimh  ri  Teaghlach  Mhic 'Ic 
Aikin   triath   Chlann    Raonuill.     'Sann   do 
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Uidhist  a  bhuineadh  Mhr  AListair  athiir 
a'  bhaird,  agus  faodaidh  e  bhi,  jjed  nach  'eil 
cinnt  againn,  gii'n  do  thoisicli  e  ri  drcachd 
na  ministrileachd  a  chur  air  aghaidh  ann  an 
duthaich  a  shinnsir'.  'Nuair  a  tha  chiad 
chunntas  againn  air  Mhr  Alastair  tha  e'na 
Mhinistir  Easbuig  ann  a  sgireachd  Eilein 
Fhionnain  anns  na  Garbh-ehriochan  an 
taobh  an  lar  de  Earraghael.  Cha  'n  'eil  an 
sgireachd  ann  an  diugh  fo'n  ainm  sin,  ach 
is  pairt  i  de  sgireachd  Aird-na-Murchan. 
Ann  an  laithean  iMhr  Alastair  bha  an  Eaglais 
Chleireachail  air  a  cur  air  chul  agus  an 
Eaglais  Easbuigeach  air  a  cur  na  h-hite  agus 
mar  sin  bha  Mhr  Alastair,  ann  an  toiseach 
a  mhinistirealachd,  na  Mhinistear  Easbuig 
mar  a  bha  moran  de  na  Ministearan  Gaelacli 
na  latha  's  na  linn— agus  bha  am  bard  air 
a  thogail  mar  Phrostanach  de'n  Eaglais 
Easbuigeach. 

Cha'n'eil  ach  gle  bheag  de  chunntas  againn 
air  a'  chiad  chuid  de  bheatha  bhaird.  Tha 
hos  againn  gu'n  robh  e  'na  ard  Sgoilear 
agus  is  cinnteach  gu'm  b'e  run  athar  gu 
leanadh  e  oifig  na  ministirealachd.  Cha  'n 
'eil  teagamh  nach  dfhuair  e  foghlum  gus 
uidheamachadh  air  son  na  h  eglais  ach 
cha  deachaidh  e  riamh  ni  b'  fhaide  air 
aghaidh  na  bhi  na  Mhaighstir  Sgoile  ann  a' 
Sgireachd  athar.  Coid  air  bith  c'  aite  'n  do 
rugadh  Alastair  'sann  'Sa'  Mhor-thir  a  chaidh 
a  thogail — 'sann  a  chuir  e  seachad  moran 
de  laithibh  oige.  An  gradh  a  bheir  mac  da 
mhathair,  an  gradh  a  bheir  fleasgach  d'a 
leannan,  thug  Alastair  do  'n  Mhor-rhir. 
Cha  robh  sgeimh  no  grinneas,  cha  robh 
maise  no  oirdheirceas  ann  an  duthaich 
riamh  nach  faca  suil  a'  bhaird  na  dhuthaich 
fein.  Mar  gu'm  biodh  i  beo,  le  a  cridhe 
bualadh,  a  suil  a  lasadh,  agus  a  cluas  a 
claistneachd  ;  mar  gu'm  biodh  i  'na  h-òigh 
air  a  sgeadachadh  ann  an  trusgan  àlluinn 
nan  iomadh  dath,  agus  air  a  deanamh 
riomhach  le  io?nadh  neamhnuid  agus 
seud  luachmhor  —  mar  gu'm  biodh  na 
buaidhean  sin  uile  air  a'  Mhor-thir  tha 
Alastair  a  logail  suas  a  ghuth  agus  a'  cur 
fàilt  orra  :- 

Fàill  ort  fcin  a  Mhor-thir  Bhòidheach 


jr-thir  ghlan  nam  brae 


I  Mor-thir  a  ghluais  inntinn 
I  bhaird  gu  bhi  cur  an 
ceill  moladh  naduir  ann  an  iomadh  rann 
agus  oran  eile  nach  leig  a  luchd  duthcha  air 
di-chuimhn  fhad-sa  chiaras  feasgar,  no 
fhad-sa  ruitheas  sruth  le  gleann.  Cha 
cheadaich  nine,  eadhon  gu  bhi  'gan 
ainmeachadh.  Co  leugh  riamh  ann  an 
canain  air  bith  bardachd  is  maisiche  na 
"  AUt  an  t-Siucair."  Anns  a'  bhardachd  sin 
tha  saoghal  naduir  na  mhile  snuadh,  na 
iomadh  pong  agus  fonn  ;  ann  an  torman  allt, 
ann  an  ceileireadh  eun,  ann  an  dathan  agus 
ann  an  fàilidhean  cubhraidh  an  t-samhraidh, 
air  a  thoirt  gu  soilleir  gu  inntinnean  luchd 
èisdeach  agus  luchd  leughaidh. 


T^xd  ^ki 


S  a  che.Hrc  ri  tii^haa  fern. 

Bha  Alastair  a  cheart  cho  ealanta  ann  a 
bhi  seinn  mii  chumhachd  agus  maise  agus 
uamhas  a  chuain  agus  a  bha  e  gus  nadur  a 
mholadh  air  tir.  Chaidh  a  thogail  mar  a 
thubhairt  mi  air  cladach  Oirirghael,  bha  e  ro 

chuan  an  iar,  agus  dhe  'n  eolas  sin  dhealbh 
e  bardachd  nach  'eil  air  dheireadh  air 
bardachd  sam  bith  dhe'n  t-scorsa  a  bha 
riamh  air  a  Sgriobhadh  araou  le  hlidhean  na 
Roimhe  agus  na  Greige,  no  le  baird  Albainn 
agus  Shasuinn.  Co  dhiubh  bha  na  speuran 
soilleir  no  bha  iad  fo  ghruaim,  co  dhiubh 
bha  na  gaothan  air  an  ceangal  agus  air  an 
cumail  tosdach  'nan  ionadan  taimh,  no  bha 
an  saorsa  aca  gu  seideadh  nan  Ian  neart  ; 
CO  dhiubh  bha  an  fhairge  air  a  diisgadh  gu 
corruich  agus  a  bha  na  stuadhan  a'  bristeadh 
'nan  cobhar  geal  air  creagan  cruaidh  a 
chladaich,  no  bha  i  tosdach  seimh  ciuin  le 
feath  nan  eun,  bha  Alastair  Ian  choimhlionta 
gu  b'..i  cur  snas  agus  dreach  air  na  nithean 
sin  uile  ann  am  bardachd  oirdheirc  agus 
chumhachdach.  Gus  so  a  dhearbhadh  cha  'n 
eil  againn  ach  a  bhi  leughadh  '•Sgiobaireachd 
Chlann  Raonuill."  Bha  a  bhirlinn,  "  An 
iurach  alluinn  aighearrach,"  mar  a  thubhairt 
aon  eile  de  na  baird,  air  a  h-uidheamachadh 
leis  gach  goireas  ;  bha  an  Sgiobadh  uile  air 
an  taghadh  gun  uireasbhuidh  gun  dith,  agus 
tho.?  iid  na  siuil  mu  eiridh  na  greine  lathi 
Feill  Bride  a  togail  a  mach  o  bhun  Loch 
Aineart  ann  an  Uidhist  a  Chinn-a-deas. 
Bha  na  dCiilean   a'  bagairt  gu  'm  biodh 


fua 


ailhri: 


aig  gaoith   gaa  riasUdh 


3l  thar  Allt  ar 


Ma  bha  tlachd  aig  Alastair  ann  a'  maise 
naduir  tJha  ni  eile  ann  's  i'  robh  tlachd  aige 
cheart  cho  mor,  agus  a  bha  tarruing  a  mach 
aigne  agus  a  ghradh,  agus  b'  e  sin  an  seann 
teaghlach  rioghail  Stiubhartach  a  bha  'n 
deigh  crun  Bhreatunn  a  chall  agus  a  bha 
'nam  fogarraich  's  an  Fhraing.  Ua  cheud 
bliadhna  roimhe  so,  no  eadar  sin  agus  ochd 
no  naoidh  tichead  bliadhna,  bha  moran  ann 
an  Alba  agus  an  Sasuinn  a  bha  sealltuinn 
air  aghaidh  le  dochas  gu  la  nach  d'thainig 
agus  nach  tig  'nuair  a  bhiodh  na  Stiub- 
hartaich  a  rithist  a  riaghladh  mar  o  chian. 
'Sann  air  a  shon  sin  a  bha  Blar  Shabh  an 
t-  Siorram  air  a  chath  far  'n  do  chaill  Ailein 
Muideartach  triath  Chlann  Raonuill  a 
bheatha.  Eadar  am  blar  sin  agus  blar 
Chullodair  bha  Tearlach  mac  righ  Seumas 
air  tigh  'nn  gu  aois,  agus  bha  a  chairdean 
air  an  taobh  so  de  chaolas  na  Frainge  a' 
deanamh  deas  ann  an  diamhaireachd  gus 
eirigh  air  a  thaobh.  Cha  robh  aon  de  na 
finneachan  no  de  na  Cinn-Chinnidh  a 
sheas  cho  dluth  ri  aobhar  agus  forlan  nan 
Stiubhartaich  ri  triathan  agus  finne  Chlann 
Raonuill,  agus  cha  robh  h-aon  de  'n  chin- 
neadh  a  bha  cho  eudmhor,  cho  dealasach, 
cho  seasmhach  ri  Alastair  Mac  Mhaighstir 


Alastair.  Eadhon  mu'n  d'thainig  Tearlach 
idir  a  nail  thar  chuan  ghlac  Alastair  a  chlar- 
sach  agus  sheinn  e  gu  fonnmhor  a  chliu 
mar  oighre  dligheach  a  chrùin.  Ann  an 
Oran  nam  Finneachan  Gaelach  tha  e  leigeil 
fhaicinn  mar  a  bha  e  sealltuinn  thairis  air 
na  tonnan  dii-ghorm  gu  teachd  Thearlaich 
oig  Stiubhard  ; — 

Lion  deoch  slainte  Thearlaich 

A  mheiilich  slraic  a'  chuach 

Bi  sud  an  iocshlaint  àluinn 

Dhaih  bheothaicheadh  mo  chàileachd 

Gun  neart  gun  àdh  gun  luar 

A  righ  nan  Jul  a  chur  do  cuàbhlach 


in  Ihar  s 


ualh  's 


Cha  'n  ell  teagamli  nach  do  rinn  òrain 
agus  luinneagan  Alastair  barrachd  air  aon 
m  sam  bith  eile  air  feadh  na  Gaidhealtachd 
gu  bhi  brosna-chadh  nan  Ceann-Chinnidh 
agus  nam  finneachan  gu  bhi  'g  eiridh  air 
taobh  a  Phrionnsa.  Bha  iad  air  an  ulla- 
chadh  air  son  a  theachd  gu  Alba  fada  mu 
'n  do  dh'  fhag  e  cladach  na  Frainge.  Bha 
na  seann  chlaidheamhan,  agus  biodagan 
agus  mosgaidean  meirgeach  a  bha  ann  a' 
falach  o  chionn  dheich  bliadhna  fichead  air 
an  toirt  gu  solus  agus  air  an  cur  air  ghleus 
agus  fo  fhaobhar  a  reir  am  feum,  ach  cho 
robh  inneal  nam  measg  cho  cumhachdach 
ri  bardachd  Alastair.  Cha  robh  maise  no 
moralachd,  cha  robh  treubhantas  ri 


ichd   c 


b'  u 


L   bhi  ; 


:hhu 


feadhna  nach  robh  air  an  taisbeanadh 
an  Tearlach  Stiubhard  a  reir  a  < 
fhuair  e  o  mhac  Mhr  Alastair,  ag 
aignidhean  an  t-Sluaigh  air  an  tarrui 
ionnsuidh  fada  mu  'n  do  sheis  e  air  f 
Alba  :— 

■S  eibhinn  learn  fhin  iha  e  tighinn 
Mac  an  righ  dhlighicli  tha  uainn 

Claidheamh  'us  targaid  nnn  dual 


Rachadh  gu  h-eulrom  s  an  ruaig 
Mu  dheireadh  thainig  am  Prionnsa  agus- 
tha  fios  againn  uile  air  eachdraidh  bliadhnaa 
Theartlaich.  Gheall  Righ  na  Frainge  gu'n- 
cuireadh  e  nail  armailtean  air  tir  agus  ràbh, 
laichean  air  muir  gus  cuideachadh  le  Tear- 
lach Og  Stiubhaird  ann  a  bhi  toirt  a  mach 
crun  a  shinnsir — agus  air  a'chumha  sin 
bha  h-uile  aon  de  na  Tighearnan  Gaelach 
gus  eiridh  air  a  thaobh,  ach  'nuair  a  thainig 
e  lom,  falamh,  bha  moran,  a  bha'nan  cridhe 
air  a  thaobh,  nach  do  dh'eirich  leis.  Ach 
cha  b'ann  diubh  sin  a  bha  clann  Raonuill 
agus  cha  b'ann  diubh  s  n  a  bha  Alastair. 
Cha  bu  luaithe  thainig  am  Prionnsa  air  tir 
ann  an  duthaich  chlann  Raonuill  na  thilg 
Alastair  uaith  cat  nan  naoidh  earball,  dh 
fhag  e  sgoil  fo  churam  Raonuill,  a  mhac, 
agus  chaidh  e  lom  'us  direach  gu  Gleann 
Fnionnain  fir  an  robh  bratach  rioghail 
Thearlaich  a  rrathadh  ann  a'  soirbheas 
nam  beann,  leis  a  chlaidheamh  anns  an  dara 
laimh  agus  a  chlarsach  anns  a'  laimh  eile. 
Sann  an  uair  sin  a  sheinn  e  'n  t-oran  iom- 
raiteach  a  tha  toiseachadh  : — 


Moc 


Thigh'nn  a  dhuthaich  ( 


ni  diisgadh, 


■Sann  an  aon  de  ram 

e  'gradh 

•Nam  faighina  mo 
Bhiodh  an  diùc  ai 

dhùrachd 
r  dhroch  càradh, 

agus  a 

nn  am  fear  eile 
■S  gu  n  gibhtinn  , 
Mar  oighreachd  a 

a  Mhaighde 
;  a  bhràthai 

r 
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se  sin  Righ  Scoras.  Chan  fhcum  sinn  a 
smaointian  gur  i  aon  dc  mhaighdeannan 
ciuin,  caoimhneal,  gradhach,  a  chinne-daon 
a  blia  Alastair  a  deonachadh  don  righ,  ach 
le  chruaidh,  gharg,  fliiadhaich,  mharbhtach, 
a  chuireadh  a  gaoirdeanan  mii  mhuinneal, 
cha'n  ann  le  bàigh  ach  gus  a  cheann  a  ihoirt 
far  na  h-amhuich.  Ma  bha  gradh  mor  aig 
Alastair  do  na  Siiubhartaich  bha  fualh  a 
chearl  cho  laidir  aig  do  theaghlach  Hanò- 
bhar. 

Cha  b'e  spiorad  na  bardachd  a  mhain  a 
thuirling  air  Alastair  agus  cha  b'i  chlarsach 
an  t-aon  inneal  a  b'urrainn  d'a  laimhseachadh 
air  taobh  Phrionnsa  Tearlach.  Ghlac  e'n 
claidheamh  mar  au  ceudna  agus  cha  robh 
aon  bu  ghaisgeala  na  e  an  am  a  tharruing 
as  an  iruaill.  Ann  an  arm  à  Phrionnsa  bha 
oifig  Caiptein  aige  agus  lean  e  gu  diuth  ri 
cliu  a  shinnsir,  ri  gaisge  nan  treun  laoch 
bho'n  d'thainig  e.  'S  ann  aig  an  am  so  a 
tha  e  air  a  radh  gu'n  do  thionndaich  Alastair 
gu  creidimh  eaglais  na  Roimhe.  Tha  fios 
agiinn  gu'm  b'ann  de'n  aidmheil  so  a  bha 
Triaih  Chlann  Raonuil!  agus  a'  chuid  mhor 
de'n  chmneadh,  ach  bha  e  air  fhagail  air 
Alastair  nach  robh  e  idir  ro  threibhdhireach 
ann  a'  bhi  tionndadh  mar  a  rinn  e.  Co 
dhiubb,  'nuair  a  bha  am  bard  Muileach  a' 
deanan\h  aoir  dha  'sann  mar  so  a  thubhairt 
e  na  aghaidh  : — 

Cha  be  'n  creidimh  ach  am  brosgul 
Chuir  thu  ghiulan  crois  a'  pbkpa. 

Tha  fios  againn  mar  a  dheirich  do  Thear- 
lach  agus  mar  a  bha  a  luchd  cuideachaidh 
air  an  sgapadh  air  monadh  Chulodair.  Ach 
bha  'm  bard  fada  mu'n  do  chaill  e  dhochas 
gu'n  tilleadhTearlach  a  rithist  gus  a  chòraich- 
ean  a  thoirt  a  mach.  Cha  do  sguir  e 
dheanamh  oran  do  mhac  righ  Seumas, 
agus'nuairnach  faodadh  e  moladh  à  Phrionn- 
sa a  thogail  gu  follaiseach,  tha  e  seinn  a 
chliu  fo  shamhia  òigh  air  am  hheil  gach 
mais'  agus  òirdheirceas  a  bha  riamh  air 
mnaoi.  Tha  e  soilleir  do  na  h-uile  leughas 
eadar  na  sreathan,  gur  e  'm  Prionnsa  tha  e 
moladh  : — 

A  Mhorag  chrutach  a  chui'  dualaicb 
Gur  e  do  luaidh  a  lb'  air  m'  aire 
S  ma  dh'  imich  thu  null  thar  cuain  oimn 
Gum  a  luath  a  thig  thu  thairis. 

1  bannal  ghruagach 
b  gu  damgeaa. 


J\.m  "^àtjà 


A'  Bhuidii  Mil 
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a  bhi  moladli  .i 


Luaidbedsao  cb 


càincadh  's  ga  cur  sios  ; 
eididh  (jliaelich.  So  mar  a  iiiuiri  icar 
Srath  Mhaisidh  ;  Lachlain  Mac-a-Phcar- 
sain  ;  agus  tha  e  toirt  guth  do  fhaireachd 
uinnean  nan  Gaidheal  uile. 

S'  coma  learn  a  bhriogais  lachdunn 
B'  anns  'am  feileadh  l>eag  's  am  breacan 
'S  beag  a  bh'agam  riamh  a'  ihlachd 
De  'n  fhasan  a  bhaig  clann  nan  Gall. 

Tha  Alastair,  mar  an  ceudna,  a  di-moladh 
na  briogais,  agus  a'  moladh  an  fheilidh, 
agus  a'  diteadh  an  ughdarrais  a  chuir  as  da. 
Tha  e  ga  dheanamh  sin  anns  a'  "  Bhreacan 
uallach,"  oran  cho  grinn,  fonnmhor,  tlachd- 
mhor  's  a  rinn  e  riamh. 

B'  f  hearr  learn  breacan  uallach 

Mu  m'  ghuaillean  s  a  chur  fo  m'  aohlais 

No  ged  gheibhinn  cota 

Uhe  n  chlo  's  fearr  a  thig  a  Sasuinn 


Ged  a  bha  Alastair  a  sealltuinn  air  son 
teachd  Thearlaich  gus  greim  a  dheanamh 
air  crun  a  Slieanar,  bha  e  feitheamh  air  son 
maduinn  nach  do  bhris,  air  son  latha  nach 
d'thain'g  gu  bràth'ch.  Chaidh  grian 
Thearlaich,  grian  an  teaghlaich  rioghail, 
bho'n  d'thainig  e,  fodha  agus  cha  robh 
eiridh  aice.  Ach  ged  nach  robh  buannachd 
no  toradh  saoghalta  anns  an  oidheirp  a 
thug  e  ;  seadh  ged  a  thainig  call  mor  na 
lotg,  ann  an  dortadh  fola  agus  call 
feara'nn,  gidheadh  rinn  e  aon  f  heum,  agus 
CO  chinas  nach  e  feum  mor  a  bha  ann? 
Dhuisgeceolraidh  nant'.aidheal  bho'n  suain 
agus  dheachd  i  na  baird,  deas  agus  tuath,  gu 
seinn,  agus  nuair  a  sheinn  iad  lion  iid  an 
linn  le  ceilearadh,  agus  le  binn  cheol  nach 
teid  air  di-chuimhn  am  feasd.  Am  measg 
nam  bard  a  thog  an  guth  cha  robh  aon 
fhilidh  a  b'  fhonnmhoire  na  Alastair.  Bha 
eolas  aige  air  canainibh  eile,  Beurla,  Lai- 
deann  agus  Greugais  ach  thug  e  gradh  do'n 
Ghaidhlig  a  bha  sonruichte.  Cha'n  fhaod 
sinn  dol  leis  uile  gu  leir  'nuair  a  tha  e'g  radh 
gu  bheil  a  Ghaidhlig,  cho  scan  ris  a  chinne- 


A  Mhuire  sinne  Ih'  air  ar  o-usid 
Air  dbi'ii-ille  s  sinn  gun  chuil, 
learlach  Siiubhard  mac  Kigh  S< 


Chuir  call  an  fheilidh  corruich  mhor  air 
n^  Gaidheil  agus  gu  li-araidh  air  na  baird. 
Bha  iad  uine  mhor  mu'n  robh  iad  socair 
'sa'  bhriogais,  agus   bu   toil   leotha   bhi   g* 


trcibhadh  achaidhcan  torrach  na  (iaidhlig, 
nach  seall  sibh  air  chor  air  bith  air  ais,  ach 
gu'n  cum  sibh  suas  cliu  agus  canain, 
litreachas  ceol  agus  beul  aithris  bhur 
sinnsir,  mar  dhileab  luachmbor  a  thainig 
thu^aibh  thairis  air  na  linntibh  a  dh' 
fhilbh. 


Anns  a'  chomhradh  eadar  am  Prionnsa 
agus  na  Gaidheil,  an  deigh  dhoibh  dea- 
lachadh  ri  cheile,  tha  e  'ginnse  ann  an  cainnt 
shnasmhor  dhruidhteach  am  bròn  a  bha 
nan  cridheachan,  ach  bha'm  bròn  meas- 
gaichte  le  dochas  gu'n  tigeadh  e  rithist  a 
nail  thar  chuan  gus  a  chòraichean  a  chur 
air  steidhe  agus  ruaig  a  chur  air  a  naimh- 
dibh  uile.  Bha  na  h-airm  air  an  toirt  uatha 
agus  bha  eadhon  am  feile,  cideadh  nan 
Gaidheal,  air  a  thoirmeasg  dhoibh  agus 
gu'n  teagamh  bha  an  crannchur  air  tuiteam 
ann  an  lailhean  dorclia  Irom.  'Sann  mar 
o  a  tha  na  Gaidheil  ag  radh  a  reir  beachd 


■Sbu 

Gidheadh,  tha  e  air  a  dhearbhadh  gu 
soilleir,  nach  'eil  aon  de  chanainean  na 
Koinn  Eorpa  aig  a  bheil  cachdraidh  a  tha 
dol  cho  (ad  air  ais  ri  canain  nan  beann. 
Rugadh  i  gle  fhad  air  ais  ann  an  each- 
draidh  a  'Chinne-daon  mu'n  do  dh'fhag  na 
Gaidheil  an  Aird-an-ear  far  an  robh  iad 
air  thus  air  an  drach  agus  an  d'  thainig  iad 
an  toiseach  gu  ire.  Gidheadh  sean's  mar  a 
thai  cha'n'eil  anmhuinneachd  na  h-aoise  air 
teachd  air  cainnt  nam  beann  ;  tha  a  h-oige 
air  a  hath-nuadhachadh  mar  oigc  na 
h-iolaire.  Cha'n  ann  a  mhain  an  Alba,  ach 
thall  thar  chuan  an  ioniadh  cearn  de 
Impireachd  Bhrcatunn,  tha  na  milltean 
agus  na  deich  milltean  de  Ghaidheil  ga 
labhairt  agus  a  cuniail  suas  a  litreachais 
agus  a  ciu  1.  'Se  aobhar  taingealachd  gu 
bheil  spiorad  nan  (Jaidheal  ga  thogail  fein 
suasannanduthaichMhicShimidh;  gu  bheil 
craobh  na  Gaidhlig  anns  a  Mhanachainn  a 
cur  a  mach  mheanglan  ura  agus  a'  toirt 
seachad  nieas  agui  toraidh.  Tha  mi  'n 
dochas  gu'n  cuir  sibhse  romhaibh  bho'n 
a  chuir  sibh  bhur  lamh  ris  a  'chrann  gu  bhi 


CELTIC    MANUSCRIPTS. 

By  Magnus  Maclean. 


It  is  practically  within  the  last  fifty  years 
that  the  great  revival  in  the  study  of  Celtic 
literature  has  taken  place.  About  the  middle 
of  last  century  saw  the  advent  of  our  fore- 
most Celtic  scholars,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  quite  a  galaxy  of  experts,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  British  Isles,  who 
have  approached  the  subject  on  scientific 
lines,  and  by  careful  liter.iry  research  have 
not  only  opened  to  us  the  treasures  of  the 
past,  but  have  also  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
upon  them.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  these 
scholars  Celtic  studies  had  no  solid  base, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  materials 
were  not  available.  Old-time  convulsions 
had  dispersed  the  documents  to  the  four 
winds,  and  ihey  remained  where  they  lay 
buried  for  ages  from  the  public  eye.  Celtic 
studies  prior  to  the  middle  of  last  century 
were  virtually  confined  to  the  study  of  the 
languages  and  literature  of  the  neo-Celtic 
races— the  Welsh  and  the  Bretons.  It  was 
about  this  period  that  O'Uonovan  and 
O'Cui-ry  made  their  appearance.  The  latter 
went  straight  to  the  necessities  of  the  case 
by  publishing  in  1849  a  catalogue  of  the 
Gaelic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
then  of  those  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  his 
native  land.  These  were  followed  by  his 
"  Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient 
Irish  History."  Close  after  O'Curry  came 
the  great  Continental  savant  Zeuss  with  his 
monumental  work  "  Grammatica  Celtica," 
published  in  1853.  From  this  time  we  meet 
with  such  names  as  Nigra,  Ascoli,  Ebcl, 
Stokes,  Windisch,  and  Zimmer,  and  by  such 
scholars  was  the  new  movement  in  Cehic 
study  inaugurated.  The  French  authorities, 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  these  studies,  had, 
in  1881,  appointed  H.  D'Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville,  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  College  of 

the  British  Isles  and  investigate  and  inake 
a  list  of  all  the  Gaelic  MSS.  he  could  find. 
His  report  gives  not  only  a  catalogue  of 
MSS.  inspected  in  England  and  Ireland, 
but  also  a  list  of  those  on  the  Continent. 
Unfortunately  he  omitted  Scotland  in  the 
are?,  of  his  research,  and  so  the  extensive 
collection  of  valuable  documents  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  are  not 
chronicled  in  his  interesting  r/suini'.  In 
the  British  Isles  there  were  953  MSS.  re- 
ported by  the  French  Commissioner.  This 
was  a  good  deal  under  the  actual  number 
existing.  The  real  breathing  spirit  of  the 
past  was  to  be  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  such  as  "  Leabhar  na  h- 
Uidhre,"  or  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
the  Book  of  Lccain,  and  the  Book  of 
Lismore.  Excellent  work  is  being  done 
by  the  Irish  Text  .Society  in  printing 
many  of  these  valuable  texts  which  had 
come  down  to  us,  who  were  in  these  re- 
spects at  least  "  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages." 

In  a  cabinet  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
Edinburgh,  might  be  seen  what  looked  like 
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the  decayed  and  mouldering  remains  of 
some  obsolete  literature.  Very  rarely  was 
the  case  opened,  and  only  once  in  a  while 
did  the  casual  observer  show  any  more  than 
a  passing  interest  in  those  faded  and  tattered 
remnants.  From  their  general  condition  it 
was  apparent  they  had  not  escaped  the 
marks  of  age,  damp,  soot,  and  moths.  For 
example,  MS.  No.  9  consisted  only  of  a 
portion  of  a  single  leaf,  and  No.  52  consisted 
of  several  loose  leaves  and  scraps  gathered 
together  under  one  cover,  while  No.  37— one 
of  the  best  known  of  all-had  several  of  its 

illegible.  Fi've  layers  of  differe'nt  origin 
stitched  together  made  up  No.  40.  Among 
the  MSS.  was  a  curious  little  volume  2  in. 
long  by  li  in.  in  breadth  and  thickness,  and 
bound  together  with  thongs  in  quite  a 
primitive  fashion.  On  a  page  about  the 
middle  of  the  book  was  written  "  Is  e  so 
leabhar  Neil  Oig  "  (this  is  Neil  the  Younger's 
book).  All  the  MSS.,  however,  were  not 
equally  tattered  and  faded.  The  hand- 
writing in  several  was  fresh  and  clear  as 
when  first  wiitten.  The  orthography  was  in 
many  cases  ha'd  to  decipher,  much  less  to 
read  and  understand.  It  look  one  expert — 
the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  MacLauchlan,of  Edinburgh 
— five  years  to  decipher  and  copy  MS. 
No.  37.  The  Scottish  collection  of  Gaelic 
MSS.  consists  of  over  three  score  docu- 
ments, of  which  thirty-six  at  least  are 
parchment,  the  rest  paper  or  paper  and 
parchment  combined.  Alongside  were  later 
volumes,  transcripts  of  tales,  ballads,  and 
other  Gaelic  lore.  A  few  of  the  MSS. 
belonged  to  the  fourteenth  century,  while 
the  m  ij'ir  tv  were  a  century  or  two  later. 
The  paper  M.SS.  were  a  I  produced  within 
the  last  350  years,  mainly  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  only  in  i86i 
that  these  literary  monuments  of  the  past 
were  brought  together  and  depos  ted  as  a 
kind  of  national  treasury  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  and  this  laudable  result  was  due 
mainly  to  the  energy  and  interest  of  the  late 
Dr.  Skene,  author  of  "  Celtic  Scotland." 
This  learned  author  knew  of  two  large  and 
representative  collections— one  belonging  to 
the  Highland  Society  and  the  other  to  the 
Kilbride  family — and  he  exerted  himself  to 
have  these  housed  where  they  might  be 
reasonably  accessib'e.  The  former  collec- 
tion was  made  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  the  battle  still 
raged  over  the  authenticity  of  MacPherson's 
Ossian.  With  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie,  author 
of  "The  Man  of  Feeling,"  as  their  chairman, 
the  Highland  Society  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  whole  question,  and  scoured  the 
country  far  and  near  for  MSS.  of  Ossianic 
literature.  In  this  way  they  secured  a  good 
many  MSS ,  the  majority  coming  from 
London  through  MacPherson's  literary 
executor.  The  whole  of  the  MSS.  collected 
were  reported  upon  by  the  Highland  Society 
in  the  Proceedings  of  1805.  The  Kilbride 
collection  belonged  to  Major  MacLachlan, 
of  Kilbride,  Seil,  Nether-Lorn.  It  would 
appear  that  from  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  Kilbride  family  had  cultivated  a 
taste  for  Ce'tic  antiquities,  and  as  a  result 
they  possessed  a  large  number  of  ancient 
Celtic  document^,  gleaned  pirtly  in  the 
High'ands  and  partly  in  Ireland.  The 
Kilbride  collection  consists  of  some  thirty 
documents.  It  might  be  noticed  that 
there  are  besides  in  the  University  Library, 
Edinburgh,  a  Gaelic  medical  MS.,  one 
collection  of  poetry  made  in  the  middle  of 
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the  eighteenth  century  by  Jerome  Stone, 
another  in  the  beginning  of  last  century  by 
Irvine,  and  a  fragment  of  a  Gaelic  grammar. 
The  Library  of  Scottish  Antiquarians  also 
contains  a  Gaelic  curio  in  the  form  of  a 
translation  of  the  "  Lilium  Medicine "  of 
Benardus  Gordonus,  a  foreign  physician. 
With  a  few  additional  productions  in  private 
hands  these  comprehended  all  the  MS. 
literature  of  the  Gael  row  extant  in  Scot- 
land, so  far  as  known.  The  collection  might 
not  compare  in  number,  variety,  antiquity, 
or  contents  with  the  rich  assortment  else- 
where, such  as  those  in  Ireland.  England, 
and  the  Continent,  yet  this  collection,  such 
as  it  was,  had  a  value  of  its  own,  and  in 
some  important  respects  supplemented  the 
material  of  other  more  ancient  and  valued 
documents.  While  Dr.  Skene  had  prepared 
a  general  catalogue  of  the  Scottish  collec- 
tion, yet  one-half  of  the  documents  had 
never  been  read  or  described.  No  Zeuss  or 
Zimmer  hid  yet  arisen  in  Scotland  with 
leisure  or  patience  enough  to  decipher  them. 
Dr.  Kuno  Myer  had  described  MS.  40  as 
one  of  the  most  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  a  considerable  number  of  old 
texts,  of  which  no  other  version,  or  no  other 
equally  old  and  good  versions,  were  known 
to  exist.  There  are  thiee  well-known 
literary  Gaelic  monuments,  namely,  the 
Bouk  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  the  Fernaig 
MS.,  and  the  Book  of  Clanianald.  The 
first  of  these  consists  of  a  MS.  collection  of 
Gaelic  poetry  taken  down  from  oral  recita- 
tion as  early  as  1512  to  1526  by  Sir  James 
MacGregor,  at  that  time  Dean  of  Lismore, 
in  Argyleshire,  and  his  brother  Duncan. 
The  book  as  it  stood  consisted  of  311  quarto 
page-.  This  MS.  differed  from  all  the  MSS. 
in  the  Scottish  Collection  in  two  essential 
features  ;  it  was  written  in  the  current 
Roman  hand  of  the  period,  and  the  spelling 
was  phonetic.  The  book  was  of  great  in- 
terest on  account  of  its  age,  orthography, 
and  contents.  Voluminous  and  various 
were  its  contents,  culled  from  aboit  sixty- 
six  different  authors,  the  whole  extending  to 
ir,ooo  lines  of  Gaelic  poetry,  with  800  in 
the  genuine  Ossianic  style.  The  Fernaig 
MS.  was  made  between  the  years  1688  and 
1693,  in  the  country  of  the  MacRaes  in  far 
Kintail,  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
politically  and  religiously,  as  then  reflected 
m  Highland  Jacobite  circles.  The  author 
was  evidently  Duncan  MacRae  of  Inveri- 
nate,  chief  of  that  name,  who  was  born 
about  1640.  The  Book  of  CUnranald  was 
found  in  two  MSS  ,  known  as  the  Red  Book 
and  the  Black  Book.  The  latter  book  con- 
t  lined  accounts  of  the  families  of  the  Mac- 
Donalds  and  the  exploits  of  the  great 
Montrose,  together  with  some  of  the  poems 
of  Ossian.  The  Red  Book  was  the  more 
famous  of  the  two,  as  it  figured  largely  in 
the  Ossianic  controversy.  The  writers  of 
these  were  the  MacVurichs,  hered  tary  bards 
of  the  Clanranald  chiefs,  who  traced  their 
descent  from  Muireach  Albanach. 


There  are  miny  true  Imperialists  in 
our  ranks.  The  preservation  of  race  and 
language  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
the  preservation  of  Empire  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  they  materially  contribute 
thereto.  The  prejudiced  and  insular  mind 
refuses,  or  is  incapable  of  grasping  this  fact  ; 
but  Scotsmen  will  not  be  deterred  thereby. 
Let  the  Anglo-Saxon,  absorbed  in  his  paro- 
chial politics,  look  after  himself.  The  Gael 
will  direct  the  Empire. 


Rl     LINN    DO    SHEANAR. 

Le  Calum  MacDonghais. 

Dramatis  Persona  : 

ISEABAIL       .         .     Nighean  na  Bantraich. 

Mor  .  .  .A  Bhantrach,  mathair 
Iseabail. 

Caitriona  .  .  Ban-chompanach  Isea- 
bail. 

Seonaid,  Etc.  .  Maighdeannan  na 
h-airidh  agus  Mna- 
than-luaidh. 

Eachunn  .  .  Seann  leannan  Isea- 
bail, a's'e  air  tilleadh 

Oifigeach. 
RUAIRIDH     .         .     Buachille    na  h-airidh, 

seann     chompanach 

Eachuinn. 
Alasdair      .         .     Am  Baillidh,  a's  e  as 

deigh  Iseabail. 
Mr.  Lachluinn   .     A'  Ministear. 
TeaklachRuadh     Ceannard    nan    smug- 
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lain 
Na  Smuglairean. 
i.      .        .     Nighean      an      Nach- 
darain. 
Act  I.    Scene  I. 
An  Airidh. 
Muinntir  na  h-  airidh. 

Huill  ho  ro 
Nochd  ag  ionaltradh  ? 


Hoi 


bho 


'Nann  ri  Sgiathbheinn 

Huill  ho  ro 
Air  fraoch  an  fhirich  ? 

O  choirin  o. 
Air  fraoch  an  fhirich  ? 

Huill  ho  ro, 
n  teamaich, 


Ho 
Hoi 


a  bho 
bho 


Ri  sneachd  gaillinn  ? 

Huill  ho  ro 

Huill  ho  ro 

Huill  horo 
Neo  air  leachdui 


Hoi 


bho 


Huill  ho  ro 
Feurach  blasda  ? 

O  choirin  o. 
Feurach  blasda  ? 

Huill  ho  ro 
Neo  air  mhointich. 

Ho  i  a  bho 
An  dluths  a  bhatrain? 

Huill  ho  ro 
Neo's  na  froigin 

O  choirin  o. 
Neo's  na  froigin, 

Huill  ho  ro 
'N  cluain  a  bharraich. 

Ho  i  a  bho 

Ho  i  a  bho 


Ho 


ibho 


'S  bheil  an  coileach 

Huill  ho  ro 
Dubh  a'  falach  ? 
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Dubh  a'  falach  ? 

Huill  ho  ro 
Neon  gomi  na  lianaig 

Ho  i  o  bho 
Air  an  làladh 

Huill  ho  ro 
Le  nuallan  mara  ? 

O  choirin  o. 

Huill  ho  ro 
Ach  ni  sinn  sgapadh 

Ho  i  a  bho 

Ho  i  a  bho 

Ho  i  a  bho 
'Curoail  fairidh 

Huill  ho  ro 
Air  a  cheile 

O  choirin  o 

Huill  ho  ro 
Toirt  brath  le  eubhach. 

Ho  i  a  bho 
Ma  chluinnear  geumnaich 

Huill  ho  ro 
Mairt  'o  bheallach 

O  choirin  o.  (Kxeunt.) 

(Enter  Isenhai/.) 
Iseabail.     Pu'n   Dealbhach    bheag !      Pu'n 

Deaibhach  bheag  ! 
Pu'n  Dealbhach  bheag  nach  tig  'u  nail 
'O  thaobh  nam  meall  's  an  t-anmoch  ann  ? 
Pu'n  Dealbhach  bheag  nach  tig  'u  nail 
'S  do  laodh  beag  fann  a's  e  'g  a  d'chaoidh  ? 
Tha  'ghrian  a'  cromadh  cul  nam  beann  ; 
Tha'n  eadradh  's  am  ar  fois  tigh'n  dUith  ; 
Pu'n  Dealbhach  bheag  nach  tig  'u  nail, 
'S  cur  beatha  's  blalhs  am  bial  do  laoidh  I 
Pu'n  Dealbhach   bheag;     Pu'n    Dealbhach 

ruadh  ! 
Pu'n  Dealbhach  ru-u-adh  mo  chridh  ! 
Nuas  a  luaidh,  'o  challtuinn  bhruach 
'S  do  laodh  lag,  (uar,  mo  Dhealbhach  Ihin  ! 
Nuas  o'  dhoireachan  nan  cno, 
A  Dhealbhach  og  gu  doigheil  ciuin  ; 
A's  ihoir  am  bainn'  gu  ciallach  coir, 
A  Dhea-a-a-albhach,  a  ruin  ! 

Pu'n  Dealbhach  !  Pu'n  Dealbhach  ! 
Is  meanmnach  tro'n  gharbhlach, 
Tha'n  t-anmoch,  a  Dhealbhach, 
A  ligh'n  gun  tilleadh  air  do  laodh. 
Tearnaich,  an  Dealbhach, 
Gu  h-aotrom,  gu  farumach  ! 
Pu'n  Dealbhacn  neo-chearbach 
Nan  dearbh-chas  cuimte,  ihig  a  nuas  ! 
Pu'n  Dealbhach  nan  colg  chluas. 
Nan  giobagan  camagarh, 
Le  d'chaol  speir  's  le  d'throm  dhos, 
A   Dhealbhach     bheag,    nach   tig   u 

Bi  aotrom,  bi  uallach 
A'  leum  leis  na  bniaichean, 
Gu  h-eibhinn.  suairce,  mireagath 
Le  d'shitheadh  sunndach  thig  a  nuas. 
An  tu  tha  sid,  a  Dhealbhach  bheag, 
A'  sguabadh  phreas  a'  tigh'n  ro'  'n  doir  ? 
Tha  d'laodh  ag  aithneachadh  do  thcachd 
'S  cha'  sheas  c  ach  bhi  air  do  thoir. 
Ui  luath,  bi  Ui.ith,  .t  Dhcalbh.irh  dheas, 
Pi  luath  ■•   :.ii  •    .-in.-h  "irnn  n:i  rtiitli  ; 
Dolao.ll,  1..   -  .    i.  - ,.  ii  '    .•    .:,  .  linth 
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( Kntcr  Ea.-hunn  agus  Fiiairidh.) 
Eathunn.     An  ciiala  tusa  Ruairi 
A'  gluasad  feadh  nam  bearraidhean, 
Mar  chabhanaich  'g  ar  cuartach' 
Mar  dhuathar  oidhche  'teannadh  oirnn — 
An  cuala  tu'n  ceol  aluinn 
Mar  chiuin — ghaoith  air  an  t-saile, 
Mar  oiteig  chaoimh  ri  ard-bheinn, 
Mar  dhuilleach  bharr-chraobh  plapadaich  ? 
Ruairidh.     Cha'n'eil  'n  a  d'cheann  ach  stair- 
Nam  blar,  as  srann  nam  peileirean. 
Tha  sraonadh  aig  na  gaolhan 
Ro'  shliabh  a's  fhraoch  as  phreasan  so. 
Tha  dinntinn  air  a  claoidheadh 
l.e  urachadh  sheann  sinaointean — 

'.S  an  robh  'u  niaoth  .i'  leumadiaich. 
Each„r.n.     Cli.i  IVc  loirm  na  h-armailt 
A  bhiodli  an  dr.isd  a'  m'  chridhesa  ; 
'.S  ann  c  lihnnninn  a'  measg  ranaich 
A's  fcad  nam  Ijlar   n  guth  milis  ud  ! 
Bhiodh  Is'bail  a-iis  an  airidh 
Am  buillsgean  ciuaidh  na  taire — 
liu  bhriLidar  oidhche  's  la  dhonih 
An  taodann  blath  aig  Iseabail  ! 
Ruairtah.     Ma  ta  's  Icam  Ihin  is  nconach 
I-  111  _:  II  I;  .1     i',  I  ratliarnach 


Len 

Ui  nu.. 
Le  d\l 
Tha 


lach  ! 


Ri  geuman  beag,  goirt,  cruaidh  do  ghaoil 
Tairis  thusa,  Dhealbhach  choir  ; 
Tains,  ailleagain  nam  bo  ; 
A's  thoir  an)  bainne  dhonih  le  d'  dheoin 
Mo  bhronag  bheag,  mhin,  bhuidheach  fhin  ! 
(.Exit  hcah.iil.) 


A's  firinn 
A  thar'nc 
A's  god  n 


E.uhui 


Tha 


ir  a  tha 


a  tha  'u  fh 
'S  fhad'  'o'n  da  latha  sin,  Eachuinn  ! 
'.S   aithne  dhomhsa   te  bhios   toilichte   tlni 

thilleadh  ! 
Eachiinn.     Tha  i  gu  sunndach  ? 
Cailrioiia.     Meadhoineach  ! 
Eachiiitii.     Aidh  ho  agiis  ho  ro  eile 
Aidh  ho  agus  ho  ro  eile 
Hi  u  rabh  o  agus  ho  ro  eile 
Mochruinneagdhonn  fai  nan  timn  a  d'd1icit,'h 


.Sin  a 


ahiH 


'.S  an  trie  a  ruaig  i 

Sin  na  bruaichean  's  na  bhuain  n 

't;  a  chur  gun  tuasaid  na  cuaileanoirdhearc  ! 

Aidh  ho,  etc. 
Seall  a'  leac  ris  a'  laidh  an  saile 
Air    'n   trie    a    dhanns     sinn    le     mire    's 

Air  'n  trie  a  shuidh  sinn,  's  sinn  claoidhte, 

saraicht, 
'S  an  cu  chaorach  na  aonach  lamh  rinn  ! 

Aidh  ho,  ct( . 
Am     b'aths      n.i'     bliadhna     ag     iair.i  dh 

A  buain  nan  saoitheag,  nan  smiar,  's  nan 

dearcan  ! 
A'   streup  's  a'  faoineis  feadh  iliraoich   a's 

chreagan, 
'S     a'     call     a     cheile     feadh    gheug    as 

phreasan  ! 

Aidh  ho,  etc. 
Na  can  riumsa  gun  do  chaochail 

A  tiiinndadh  numsa,  's   sinn  blii   Jiiar  ,ion 
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Gun    suim     gun     speis   do    ni    bh'air    an 
t-saoghal  ! 

Aidh  ho,  etc. 
Tha    gaol    mo    nighncigsa    air   a'  dhcalbh 

Cha    dean     e     caochladh     le     caochladh 

Ach   seasmhach,  diongmhalt  tro  bhinnead 

's  shearbh'das, 
'S     cha'n'eil     air      shaoghal     na     chumas 

dealaicht  sinn  ! 
Ruairidh.      A   dhiiine   bhocd  !      Ghabh   u 

gaol  air  te  nach  seasmhach  ! 
Eachiinn.  '.S'e  nach  do  ghabh  ! 
Cha'n'eil  ni's  dilse  na  Iseabail  ! 

Ruairidh.     Ach  eisd  !     Tha  seinn  a'  so  gu 
dearbh  ! 

(/.v<WwV.Vcnonan.) 
Iseabail  a'blcothan  na  Dealbhaich  ! 
heabail.     Thoir  am  bainn'  ghalbhad, 
'S  tusa  bhios  sealbhach  ; 
Thoir  .-im  Bainn'  Dhealbhach, 
'.S  tusa  bhios  deonach  ! 
Thoir  am  bainn'  Dhealbhach 
'S  tusa  bhios  sealbhach. 
'Monadh  'san  garbhiach 
'S  tu  nach  bidh  bronach. 
I.ig  am  bainn',  thoir  am  bainn'  ! 
'S  tusa  bhios  mireagach, 
Le  do  laodh  beag  ri  d'thaobh 
'Ruith  feadh  nan  sronan. 
Thoir  am  bainn',  dhomh  am  bainn' ! 
Mnlach  n 


a  's  do 


odhaii 


•Laidhe  's 

[Iseabail  a'  cnonan  ) 
Eachiinn.     Eisd  an  t-seinn  anns  a'  choill ! 
'N  oidhch'  ann's  gun  soills  a  geallaich  ! 
Eisd  an  t-seinn  anns  a  choill  ! 
Iseabail  a'  bleoth'n  na  ba 
A's  i  ga  taladh  ciuin  mar  leanabh  ! 

Eisd,  etc. 
Le  guth  ciallach,  caoimhneil,  coir, 
A  High  !  nach  dhonihs'  a  bha  i  'caithream. 

Eisd,  etc. 
Tha   bruadar  binn  aig  coin  ghlas   Sgiath- 

bheinn 
'.\'  cinn  fo  sgiathan  air  na  meangain  ! 

Eisd,  etc. 
'S  ioma  h-oidhch'  a  b'  iarrtas  dhomhs' 
An  t-orans'  anns  na  treinsean  aislig. 

Eisd,  etc. 
/u:i!'.u/.     Laiilli  iliiis  ■j;\\  ciallach 


Laidh  lluis  gu  ciall.ach 
Kada  bho'n  iar  ghaoith, 
K^r  a'  ruig  grian  ort 
Far  nach  tig  deo  ort ! 
Keadh  na  h-oidhch'  's  tu  gun  soi 
Caidil  gu  foistinneach  ! 
Keadh  na  h-oidch'  ris  a  choill 
Laidh  thus  gu  doigheil  ! 
Keadh  na  h-oidch'  cha  tig  foill 


Cnitriona.  liidh  i'  tigh'n  mar  so  a  1 
Eachiinn.  Mo  ghaol  air  a  cridhe  ! 
Ruairidh.     Cridhe !     Cridhe  ! 


1.  loannanarhdmu'nd'fhalbh'u; 

nircag  runs  a  sealg  ort, 

n  aoidheil,  's  freisean  balbh  nut 
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Gus  na  mharbh  i  fear  na  croic  ! 

Na  toir,  etc. 
Cha  do  dh'aithnich  thus  'an  innleaclid, 
Cleasachd  chaileagan  gus  diobradh 
Thoirt  air  ballaich  tha  cho  cli 
'S  gun  gabh  iad   "  fior' ghaol"   blion,   gun 


Bheir  iad  air  ach  fear  bhi  'smaointeach' 
Gur  e  fhein  aon  fath  an  gaoil  ; 
O'  cha'n'eil  aca  air  an  t'saogh'l 
Ach  taghadh  dhaoine  's  mugha  poc. 

Caitriona.       Cha'n'eil     innt     air    fad    ach 

'Se  h-uile  riarach'  gaol  a's  cridhe 
Caoimhneas,  dilseachd,  gaol  a's  cridh' 
Na  tha  a  dhith  air  nighneig  oig. 

Na  toir,  etc. 

(Enter /rf(T(^(7/7.) 

Eachunn.      Iseabail,     ciamar    a    tha     'u  ? 

A'bh'eil'u  gu  math  ? 
Tseabail.     Eachunn  !     An   'u   th'ann  Each- 

Ruairidh.     Nach  d'thuirt  mi  riut  gun  robh 

(Exeunt  Ruairidh  agus  Cailriona) 
Eathuim.     Tha  fhios  nach  do  dhi— chuimh- 

nich  'u  mi,  Iseabail  ! 
Iseabail.     As  mo  shuil  cha  d'fhalbh  riamh 

Eachunn.     Thug  mi  gaol,  gaol,  gaol  ! 

Thug  mi  gaol  dhuit  as'  gradh  ! 

Ged  a  shiubhail  mi  an  saogh'l 

Ort  bha  m'  smaointean  gach  la  I 

Iseabail.     Eachainn    na    toir    dhomhs'   do 

Bhiodh  sin  faoin  agus  cearr  ; 
Eadarainn  tha  cuan  nach  caol 
Nach  dean  traoghadh  gu  brath  ! 

Thug  mi  gaol,  etc. 
Eachunn.     Iseabail  ciod  e  is  ciall 
Do  do  bhriathran  goirt,  geairt  ? 
Na  dh'atharraich  'u  'o  na  thriall 


J\.m  "^à^i 


Lamh  air  laimh  an  coill  nan  cno, 
'S  gun  duil  ri'r  beo  gu  sgarte  sinn. 

Hilean,  etc. 
Dhireamaid  mullach  nan  beann  ; 
Chuartaicheamaid  gorm  nan  gleann  ; 
Spionaniaid  eidheann-mu-chrann 
Am  bruaichean  allt  a's  staraichean. 

Hilean,  etc. 
C'ait  an  diugh  a  bheil  am  bat 
'S  an  trie  a  dh'  fhalbh  sinn  air  an  t-sal, 
'S  na  shuidh  sinn  taobh  ri  taobh  air  ramh  ; 
'S  a'  seol  beag,  ban,  bu  spaideil  linn  ? 

Hilean,  etc. 
Goirt  a's  milis,  binn  a's  searbh 
Tha  bhi  'g  urachadh  na  dh'  fhalbh. 
B'fhearr  gun  choir'  gun  chiont  bhi  marbh 
Na  dhuinn  bhi  beo  a's  dealaichte. 

Hilean,  etc. 

(Rl    LEANTAINN.) 


Mis 


n  thar 


Thug  mi  g.iol,  etc. 
Iseabail.     'S  mi  nach  atharraich  a  chaoidh  ; 
'S  bidh  mi  caoidh  mar  a  bha  ; 
Ach  cha'n'eil  mi  airidh,  laoidh, 
Air  do  shuim  no  do  ghradh. 

Thug  mi  gaol,  etc. 
Na  bi  foighneachd  de  a'  chuairt 
Chuir  an  truaigh'  so'n  ar  ra'd  ; 
Cha  bhiodh  sin  ach  fosgladh  chreuchd 
'S  a'  toirt  geuraid  do'r  cradh  I 

Thug  mi  gaol,  etc. 

(Enter  Caitriona.) 

Caitriona.     Tha  na  mnathan-luaidh  a  feith- 

eamh,    Iseabail.     Ach,  a  chiall  !    nach 

sibh  a  tha  muladach  ! 

Iseabail.     Bidh    mi   as   do   dheoghainn,    a 

Chaitir  ! 
Caitriona.      (Aside)      Saoil    na    chuir    am 
Baillidh  an   t-eagal    air    Iseabail,    rau 
;        dheireadh.     An  cu  ! 

(Exit.  Caitriona.) 
Eachunn.     'S  an  e  gu'  feum  sinn,   Iseabail, 

dealachadh  ? 
Iseabail.     Feumaidh,  Eachuinn. 
Eachunn.     'S   nach  innis  'u  dliomb  ciod  is 

Iseabail.  O  Eachuinn,  cha  'n  arrainn 
dhomh.     Cha  ghabh  e  leasachadh. 

Eachunn.  Nach  truagh  gum  faca  sinn 
riamh  a  cheile  ! 

Eachunn  agus  Iseabail.     Hilean  uilean  i 

Hilean  uilean  o 

Faillill  eileadh  ho  ro  hi 

Nach  truagh  tha  sinn  a'  dealachadh  ; 

Thogadh  sinne  so  'o'r  n'oig', 

Bhiomaid  cas-ruisgt'  feadh  nan  ob  ; 


QAELIC    IDIOMS. 

By  J.  G.  MacKay. 


Tha  e  ag  obair  aig  greusaiche. 

He  is  working  at  a  shoemaker's. 
Bha  an  t-each  donn  goireasach  agam. 

The  brown  horse  was  near-hand  to  me 
Tha  e  'na  shagart  aig  an  t-sluagh. 

He  acts  as  pricjt  (now)  to  the  people. 
Cha  robh  mi  aig  baisteadh  an  leinibh. 

I  was  not  at  the  child's  baptism. 
Cha  robh  mi  a'  baisteadh  an  leinibh. 

I  was  not  baptizing  the  child. 
^ithidh  mi  agad  a  thiotadh. 


Tha  fasdadh  bliadhna  agam  ort. 

I  have  engaged  you  for  a  year. 
Fagaidh  mi  agad  a'  chuis  do  reiteachadh. 

I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  settle  the  affair. 
Bha  e  gu  math  ni  b'  fhearr  aig  an  tigh  na 

He  was  much  better  off  as  regards   his 
domestic  affairs  than  1. 

Possession. 
Tha   an  cuid  fein  gu  math  aig  na  fir-lagha 
anns  a'  Pharlamaid. 
The  lawyers  have  their  own  share,  or  their 
own  way,  pretty  well  in  the  Parliament. 
Tha  rud  agam  nach  ionann. 

I  have  something  that  is  not  similar,  i.e., 
very  much  better. 
An  tigh  agam.     My  house. 
Airson  amhic  aige. 

Fur  the  sake  of  his  son. 
Tha  fios  fithich  agad. 

You  have  raven's  knowledge. 
Tha  mo  dhuth  fein  agam. 

I  have  my  own  sufficiency;  I  have  enough 
for  me. 
Tha  an  sgeul  agam  facal  air  an  fhacal  mar 

I  have  the  story  word    for  word  as  you 

Cha  robh  an  aon  mhathair  aig  fear  dhiubh. 

None  of  them  had  the  same  mother. 
Tha  fios  do  sheud  's  do  shiubhail  agam. 

1  know  your  cheer  and  travel,  i.e.,  I  know 
why  you  have  come. 
Chan'  eil  an  droch  cheann  aige. 

He  has  parts  ;  understanding. 
Siol  a'  bhith  aice  no  uaipe. 

Whether  she  had  chddren  or  not. 


1  « 


1  be  « 


1  you  11 


Cha  bhithinn  latha  bhuat  agus  agad. 

I   would   not  be  one  day  with   thee  and 
next  day  against  thee. 

Stop  where  you  are. 
Chan'eil  thu  agad  fein. 

You  are  not  yourself,  or,  You  are  acting 
unlike  yourself. 
Luidh  sios  mar  a  tha  agad. 

Lie  down  where,  or  as,  you  are. 
Mharbhadh   e    am     fiadh     aig    astar    mor 
bhuaithe. 
He  would  kill  the  deer  at  a  long  distance 
from  him. 
Tha  e  aig  foirbheachd. 

Bunailteach  aig  a  ghnothuch. 

Attentive  to  his  business. 
Dh'  fhan  e  aig  stuamachd,  measarrachd. 

He  continued  steady,  temperate. 
Anns  a'cheann  agam  de'n  t  seomar. 

In  my  end  of  the  room. 
Fhuaireadh  poit-dhubh  aige. 

An  illicit  still  was  found  in  his  possession. 
Fan  agam  'nad  sgalaig. 


{To  be 


■i.) 


COMHSQRIOBHADH    LITRICHEAN. 

Dear  Mr.  Ersrine,— 

If  I  could  have  found  the  time,  I 
would  with  much  pleasure  have  sent  you  an 
article  on  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  Gaelic  tongue  in  its  Scottish  and  Irish 
forms  ;  for  I  leel  sure  that  the  old  speech  is 
a  valuable  element  in  the  intellectual  lile  and 
the  intellectual  fertility  of  a  people.  But 
unfortunately  I  have  been,  and  am,  so  much 
pressed  by  work  (as  I  am  passing  a  book 
through  the  press),  that  it  is  really  impos- 
sible for  me  to  get  even  an  hour  free.  I 
shall  be  glad  when  your  magazine  comes 
out  to  subscribe  to  it;  and  hope  it  may 
attract  support,  not  only  from  those  who 
know  Gaelic— 1  have  unfortunately  forgotten 
the  little  I  once  learnt— but  from  patriotic 
men  generally. 

Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

JA.MES  Bryce. 

54,  Portland  Place, 
London,  W. 


We  shall  ne.xt  month  publish  an  article  on 
"An  Comunn  Gaidhealach  agus  Mod," 
and  inaugurate  a  subscription  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 


Jim  ^ki 
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Nearly    Everyone    Wakes    Up 

in  the  morning  feeling  distressed  in  someway — not  sufficient 
rest— bad  taste  in  the  mouth— stomach  ready  to  revolt  at 
the  slightest  provocation.  A  teaspoonful  of  Abbey's 
Effervescent  Salt,  taken  immediately  after  rising  every 
morning  will  dispel  these  conditions  as  if  by  magic. 
Physicians   prescribe  and  endorse  it. 


Abbey»S    Effervescent   Salt. 


"TheSair  of  Salts" 
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Do  not  be  cajoled  int.. 

taking   anything  else  for 
Abbey's   Salt    any   more 

and     Post     Paid 

than    you    would    lake    a 

sixpence      for     a    half 

FREE. 

Abbey's   Effervescent    Salt. 


Cha  chaitheadh  tu,  leth  d'  iiine  a'  gearran  's  ag  ochanaich 
nan  gabhadh  tu  an  Salann  ainmeil  so  gu  rianail  mar  bu 
choir  dut.  Thacothromananabarrach,  a'  stiuradh  dut  gun 
teagamh  chum  beairteais  agus  sonais  air  an  call  gach  la 
leis  na  miltean,  a  chionn  nach  eil  iad  a'  faireachdain  gu 
maith.  Gabh  thus'  an  Salann  a  charaid  's  bi  slàn.  Tha  e 
cho  blasda  agus  a  tha  e  cho  maith. 


To  thoic  whohav:  not  alre.vly  received  one  of  o„r  s.i,Tiples,  or  who  h.ive  not  yet  tried  Abbey's  Efferveicent  S.rlt,  we  will  send  a 

ST^^MPl^E     BOTTlaE    FREE    &    POST    PT^IID 

THE   ABBEY    EFFERVESCENT   SALT   CO.  (Ltd.),  141,  Queen    Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ABBEY'S  SALT  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  : 


(Laboratories:     Hounslow.) 

:r  battle.     If  not  readily  obtainiblc  from  your  cheiaist  will  send  it  direct. 
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PRIS,  SGILLIN. 


^"^  %fflmgt9n 

TJ^pewfiter. 

helps  thought, 
BECAUSE 

The  pen  is  laggard :    the  typewriter  is 

speedy. 
The  pen  needs  driving  :  the  typewriter 

works  willingly. 
The  pen  enslaves :  the  typewriter  sets 

free. 
The   pen   takes   time:    the   typewriter 

overtakes  it. 

The  best  thoughts  are  lost  by  waiting  for 
the  pen  to  record  them. 

The  REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  is  the 
representative  Writing  Machine,  because  of 
its  Facility  of  Manipulation ;  Strength  of 
Construction ;  Perfection  of  Workmanship. 

Invaluable  for  every  kind  of  writing,  or 
(with  the  Remington  Duplicator),  for  the 
multiplication  of  Reports,  Notices,  Private 
Magazines,  etc. 

Remington 

Typewriter. 

Cuidichidh 

CIo=Sgriobhadair 
Remingtoin. 

d'  innlinn, 
A  CHIONN 

Qu'm  beil  am  peann  leisg-ach  oibrichidh 

so  gu  h-easgaidh. 
Qu'm  feum  am  peann    a  chur-ach  theid 

so  gu  toilichte. 
Gu'n  toir  am    peann  thu  fo  dhaorsa  =  ach 

so  gu  saorsa. 
Qu'n  gabh    am    peann    liine-ach   beiridh 

so  air. 

Tha  na  beachdan  a's  fhearr,  gu  minic  air 
an  call— a  fuireach  ris  a'  pheann. 

Tha  CL0-5QRI0BHADAIR  REMINGTOIN 
OS  cionn  nan  uile  inneal-sgriobhaidh-tha  e 
furasdalaimhseachadh  -  agus,  na  dhealbh 
'snadheanadh  cha  b'urrainn  e  bhi  na  b'fhearr. 

Tha  e  ro-luachmhor  air  son  gach  uile- 
sgriobhaidh  (gu  h  -  araidh  ma  theid  an 
DUBLAICHE  na  'chois)  -  air  son  Ath  - 
aithrisean,  Rabhaidhean,  Sgeul-thaisgearan, 
etc. 

Clo=Sgriobhadair 
Remingtoin. 

WYCKOFF,   SEAMANS   &    BENEDICT, 


GLASGOW    OFFICE:   159,   Queen  Street. 
EDINBURGH  OFFICE:  44,    George  Street. 


100,    Gracechurch   Street,   London,   E.G. 

West  End   Branch;    263,    OXFORD    STREET,    W. 
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AM    BÀRD. 

A     MONTHLY     BILINGUAL     MAGAZINE. 


PRICE    ONE,   PSlf)^^,  EDITION.   DE    LUXE,    SIXPENCE. 

j       I .,    ..    ,...;•  --- 

"AM  BARD"  WILL  BE  CONSECRATED  TO  THE  PRESERVATION  AND 
PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GAELIC  LANGUAGE,  AND  TO  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OBJECTS  :- 

(Prose    and     Poetry.) 

GT^EL^ie     MUsie. 
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To  be  hal  of  Mr.  Norman   Maoleod,  Bookseller,   Goopge   IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,   and    through  any  of 
John   Menzies  &  Co.'s  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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Subscriptions  to  this  magazine  are, 
Edition  tie  Luxe,  7s.  per  annum,  ordinar)- 
impression,  2S.,  postage  included.  Mr. 
Norman  MacLeod,  Bookseller,  George  \\\ 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  will  supply  single  copies, 
and  the  same  can  also  be  obtained  through 
any  of  Messrs.  Menzies  &  Co.'s  Railway 
Bookstalls.  Persons  unable  to  obtain  copies 
will  oblige  by  communicating  with  Mr. 
MacLeod,  at  the  above  address. 

A  number  of  persons  have  written  coir- 
plaining  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
copies  of  Am  BÀrd.  This  is  entirely  their 
own  fault.  To  ensure  a  constant  and 
regular  supply,  the  public  is  informed  that 
it  IS  advisable  to  subscribe  direct  to  this 
masiazinc.  We  do  our  best  to  feed  the 
ordinary  channels  of  distribution,  but  we 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  can  accept 
no  responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
punctual  and  adequate  supply  thereof. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  consider 
articles  (Gaelic  or  English)  or  suggestions 
for  papers.  MSB.  should  be  typewritten,  or 
written  in  a  legible  hand.  They  should  b; 
accompanied  with  stamps,  and  should  have 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  dis- 
tinctly written  on  each  MS.  The  Editor 
declines  to  be  responsible  for  MSS. 

Articles  appearing  in  this  magazine  will 
be  signed  by  their  respective  contributors. 


AM    FLURAN. 


Nach  tog  thu  do  cheann,  a  f hliirain  ; 

Nach  siab  thu  o  d'  shiiil  an  dcur  ; 
Ciod  uime  'm  bhcil  thu  cho  tiirsach, 

Isaingeal  a  chiinl  Vin  spcur. 
Tha'n  ta'amh,  ar  leam,  air  diisgadh, 

'S  a'  crathadh  an  driichd  a  chiabh  ; 
Tha'n  carragh  'g  amharc  na  's  dliiithe, 

Is  faileas  a'  chii  rn  'dol  siar. 

Tha  gluasad  gun  fhuaim'dol  tharuinn  ; 

Chaidh  ruaig  air  gealach  's  air  reul ; 
Slth-chagar  mu'n  cuairt  'san  athar, 

Mar  smuain  nach  aithris  am  b^eul. 

Tha  rugha  'an  gruaidh  nam  baideal 
'Tha  'gluasad  tharuinn  gu  sèimh, 

Is  aghaidti  a  chuain  a'  gabhail 
A  shnuadh  o  fhaileas  nan  nòamh. 


II  than; 


a  ghlf 


i\lu  bharraibh  nam  mnr-bhcann  liath  ; 
A  nis  gach  l)earra  is  sgòrr  dhiu, 

Mar  lannair  an  òir  'am  fiamh. 
'Se  iighdar  do  bhith,  a  fhlùrain, 

Tha  'g  èirigh  thar  ciil  an  t-sleibh  ; 
Le  dias  an  toraidh  'g  a  chrunadh, 

Is  beatha  nan  did  fo  'sgèith. 


Innis  dhomh,  co  'chuir  a'  d'  chàil-se. 
Mar  their  sinn,  an  ciàbhadh  baoth  ; 

'Toirt  urram  do  bliith  nach  airde 

Na  'chlach  anns  a  chàrn  ri  d'  thaobh. 

A  'cromadh  a  sios  gu  cianail, 

'Nuair  chiaras  dubhar  mu  d'  cheann  ; 
'S  ag  eiridh  a  ris  'nuair  dh'  iadhas 

A'  ghrian  mu  mhullach  nam  beann. 


In  those  cases  in  wh'ch  contributors  may 
desire  to  preserve  their  identity  undiscovered 
a  pseudonym  may  be  adopted.  Articles 
appearing  in  this  magazine  unsigned  may 
be  regarded  as  reflecting  the  views,  and  as 
expounding  the  policy  of  Am  BÀRD. 

We  shall  always  be  thankful  for  sugges- 
tions touching  the  conduct  of  this  magazine  ; 
and  our  friends  will  infinitely  oblige  us  by 
making  us  known  to  their  friends.  "  Is  olc 
an  t-aoidh  a's  misd'  an  taigh."  Communi- 
cations touching  advertisements  and  the 
business  conduct  of  Am  BÀRD  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  MacLeod. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor 
should  be  directed  care  of  Mr.  Norman 
MacLeod,  at  above  address. 


Gun  aithne  air  lagh  no  àithne 
Tha  diomoladh  cràbhadh  breun  ; 

Tha  thusa,  gidheadh,  mar  bhlàthan, 
A  chinneadh  'am  Paras  fein. 


Cha'n 
Gun 

'Sa's 
Sior 

ionann  sin  is  mo  chàs-sa, 
.  ghrinneas,  gun  àiU',  fo  'r 
tri  ri  coimhead  na  h-àithr 
-chogadh  ri  m'  nàdur  fein 

ighr 

ein 
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Mac  Eacharn. 
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•ann,  1901. 

NUMBER 

ONE. 

Great  events  are  usually  preceded  by 
striking  phenomena,  and  the  birth  of  Am 
B.ÀRD  has  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
An  ordinary  periodical  would  have  sneaked 
uneventfully  into  the  world — born  after  the 
-place  and  traditional  manner.  But 
Ivent  of  Am  Bard  was  marked  by 
portents,  and  emphasized  by  such 
'■    ■  iguish    it  from    the 


It 


appe. 


if 


Fortune  had  refrained  from  smiling  on  the 
binh  of  our  undertaking,  not  from  dislike  to 
it,  but  from  a  fear  lest,  by  smiling,  she 
should   seem    not    to   attach   sufficient  im- 


what  e: 


rated  zeal  she  showed  to  render 


intful  i 


obe 


wondered  at  ;  though,  : 
interests  of  all  concerned  we  respectfully 
deprecate  any  repetition  of  the  inaugural 
ceremonv.  We  have  no  particular  desire 
to  be  born  again.  Mesdames  Ana,  Buanann, 
Elan  and  Brigit,  who  were  all  respect- 
fully invited  to  the  accouchement,  may  be 
very  desirable  people,  but  their  methods  are 
a  little  too  rough  and  ready  for  modern 
constitutions.  We  thank  them  for  their 
good  wishes— so  soon  to  be  realized — but, 
candidly,  we  cannot  compliment  them  on 
their  skill. 

With  this  number  of  Am  B.Àrd  the 
youthful  Cuchulain— "  fortissimus  heros 
Scotorum  " — enters  upon  the  second  dav  of 
his  life.  His  birth,  as  we  have  said,  was 
ditticult,  and  not  unaccompanied  by  danger 
to  the  infant  hero  ;  but  the  morrow  finds 
him  refreshed  and  strengthened  indeed. 
Following  the  precedent  established  by  his 
illustrious  ancestor,  he  has  alreadv  begun 
to  work  miracles,  rising  irresistibly  from'his 
cradle  and  crushing  under  his  thigh  the 
heads  of  two  saucy  clò-bhnailtean  that  were 
brought  him  to  play  with.  However,  like 
the  magnanimous  nephew  of  King  Conor, 
he  is  not  given  to  boasting.  Though  his 
motto  may  be  "  cha  mhor  is   coma  leam 


20 

cogadh  no  sith,"  he  is  sincerely  desirous  to 
live  at  all  possible  peace  with  his  friends, 
however  much  he  may  endeavour  the 
destruction  of  his  enemies.  And  so,  with 
high  hopes,  and  with  a  courage  no  less 
exalted,  he  steps  forth  for  the  first  time  into 
the  light  of  the  world. 


J\»xa  "^i^i 
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CELTIC   SCOTLAND  AND  THE    AlOD. 


It  is  surely  the  duty  of  every  patriotic 
Scottish  Celt  to  support  the  Mod  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  which  is  his  voice  and  purse. 
This  useful' and  patriotic  Association  exists 


Comunn  Gaidhealach  is  thus  a  thoroughly 
deserving  Society,  and  one  which  should 
appeal  to  every  one  of  us  who  professes  to 
wish  himself  well. 

The  growth  of  An  Comunn  Gaidhealach 
is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  and  encourag- 
ing features  of  our  movement.  A  few  years 
ago  the  annual  Mod  was  a  small  affair, 
exciting  little  interest  and  even  less  com- 
ment. But,  as  is  the  nature  of  sturdy  plants, 
from  small  beginnings  it  has  shot  up  into  a 
promising  and  umbrageous  adolescence  ;  so 
that,  pursuing  our  harmless  but  flowery 
metaphor,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
its  shadow  embraces  the  two  seas,  and  its 
fragrance  is  in  all  the  land. 

But,  remarkable  though  its  progress  has 
been,  An  Comunn  Gaidhealach  is  still  a  long 
way  from  representing  the  magnificence  of 
maturity.  It  is  a  growing  and  flourishing 
organisition,  but,  owing  to  the  inditierence 
of  many  of  us,  it  is  not  near  as  powerful 
as  it  might  and  should  be.  If  every  Celt  in 
Scotland  were  this  day  to  do  his  duty,  An 
Comunn  Gaidhealach  would  be  a  very  much 
more  powerful  influence  than  it  now  is.  For 
the  absurdly  small  sum  of  five  shillings  a 
year  a  man  may  become  a  yearly  member 
of  An  Comunn  Gaidhealach,  and  enjoy  the 
unrivalled  spectacle  of  the  Mod.* 

We  have  said  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  Association  is  to  encourage  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  (jael.  It  stands 
to  reason,  therefore — conduct,  etc.,  being 
equal  to  principles— that  the  larger  the 
Association  the  greater  will  be  the  good. 
Obviously,  a  powerful  body  can  achieve 
much  more  than  a  numerically  weak  one 
can  do  ;  consequently  the  transparent  duty 
of  every  Celt  in  Scotland  is  not  only  to  wish 
this  Association  well,  but  to  join  it. 

This  year  An  Mod  is  to  be  held  in  Glas- 
gow, and  the  concert  which  is  to  follow  it 
will  be  given  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Foreigners  and  strangers,  of  which 
we  may  be  sure  there  will  be  vast  crowds 
in  Glasgow  in  September  next,  will  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  them- 
selves what  the  Celtic  Renaissance  is  doing 
in  Scotland.  We  arc  informed  that  the 
concert  is  to  be  on  a  scale  hitherto  unat- 
tempted  by  An  Comunn  Gaidhealach,  and 
that  the  best  native  titlcnt  has  been  engaged. 
It  strikes  us  as  a  pity  that  to  the  aitraclions 
of  An  .Mod  the  Commiltcc  are  tuiablc  to  add 
that  of  a  Gaelic  dramatic  representation. 
Such  a  play,  for  instance,  as  that  now  being 
published    in    our     columns     would    have 

*  Annual  subscription  five  sliillings— no  enlrance 
fee.  Persons  wisliing  10  join  Ihc  Asso^iaiion  should 
wiiie  to  ilie  Secretary,  An  Comunn  Gaidhealach, 
Union  Street,  Inverness. 


formed  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  day's 
proceedings  and  the  usual  festivities.  Such 
a  play  would  cost  little  to  stage,  whilst  no 
great  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
securing  suitable  performers.  If  Dublin 
has  its  Gaelic  theatre,  why  not  Glasgow  ? 

And  here  we  come  to  a  point  at  which  to 
criticise  a  little  is  not  to  complain,  but  to 
stimulate  and  to  encourage.  That  the  Exhi- 
bition should  be  without  the  attraction  of  a 
Gaelic  play  is  due  not  so  much  to  any  want 
of  zeal  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  An 
Comunn  Gaidhealach  as  to  the  improvident 
conduct  of  many  of  us,  who  unwisely  per- 
sist in  remaining  outside  it.  This  is  the 
only  Association  in  Scotland  at  the  present 
moment  from  which  such  an  undertaking  as 
the  staging  of  a  Gaelic  play  might  be 
expected  to  come.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Association  is  presently  without  that 
generous  measure  of  public  patronage  which 
is  so  successful  in  imparting  a  rosy  tinge 
even  to  the  most  chimerical  of  schemes. 
Indeed,  our  readers  may  take  our  word  for 
it,  a  Gaelic  play  would  have  been  staged 
at  the  Exhibition  had  An  Comunn  Guid- 
healach  felt  itself  strong  enough  for  the  task. 
That  so  golden  an  opportunity  is  about  to 
be  missed  is  owing,  not  to  An  Comunn 
Gaidhealach,  but  to  the  Gaelic-speaking 
public.  Let  us  close  this  portion  of  our 
homily  by  venturing  to  express  the  hope  that 
another  year  may  witness  sounder  principles 
and  better  conduct. 

An  Comunn  Gaidhealach  is  not  an  ideal 
Association — only  a  very  useful  and  patriotic 
Society  which  deserves  to  thrive.  If  An 
Comunn  Gaidhealach  had  a  little  more  of 
the  ideal  and  a  little  less  of  the  practical 
about  it,  it  would  probably  do  better.  In 
other  words,  it  wants  a  little  more  enthu- 
siasm —  especially  that  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm which  can  be  made  to  "  pay  "  ;  and, 
odd  as  it  may  sound,  enthusiasm,  properly 
conducted  and  controlled,  is  really  quite  a 
valuable  commodity,  from  the  commercial 

Now  the  commercial  point  of  view  is 
necessarily,  no  doubt,  very  much  the  point 
of  view  of  An  Comunn  Gaidhealach.  It  is 
noihing  if  not  practical  ;  but  we  venture  to 
think  it  is  sometimes  a  little  in  danger  of 
allowing  its  head  to  take  the  place  of  its 
heart.  And  we  all  know,  or  should  know 
by  now,  that  when  so  regrefable  a  consum- 
mntion  actu.illy  arrives,  society  suffers ; 
(,,r  '"-I   1^  initi:i'ii\e  is  the  breath  of  trade,  so 

•mil till'   breath   of  life.     Trade 

I'M  decay  and  bankruptcy, 
I  Ì       ulividual;     so,    principles, 

Mit'iiiiH  c  nllll^.,j.l^)ll  to  inspire  and  quicken 
them,  arc  worse  than  useless. 

We  hope  An  Comunn  Gaidhealach  will  take 
these  few  critical  words  in  good  part.  After 
all,  just  as  no  man  is  perfect,  so  no  society, 
or  agglomeration  of  men,  can  be  said  to  be 
so.  The  fault  of  An  Comunn  (iaidhea'ach, 
if  it  has  any,  is.  that  it  is  wanting  a  little  in 
enthusiasm.  At  all  events,  we  clearly  per- 
ceive our  neighbour's  beam,  even  if  we 
do  not  appreciate  our  own  mote.  And, 
after  all,  a  beam  is  a  beam  (and  should 
be  removed),  whatever  unkind  allusions 
its  expulsion  may  provoke  concerning  our 
own  mote. 

But  to  show  we  are  disinterested  in  our 
criticism  and  our  zeal  for  a  good  cause,  we 
beg  l<ave  to  state  that  we  intcntl  to  open  a 
subscription  list  in  behalf  of  An  Mod.  Our 
annual  prize,  wliicli  will  he  presented  in  the 
name  of  this  periodical,  will  be  devuted  to 
the  encouragement  of  one  or  other  of  those 


objects  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  An 
Comunn  Gaidhealach  to  promote.  Probably, 
our  subscription  will  take  the  form  of  a 
prize  or  prizes  for  the  teaching  of  Gaelic  in 
the  schools  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
youthful  talent  ;  but  whatever  particular 
object  we  may  eventually  decide  to  promote, 
our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  our  own 
and  their  money  shall  be  laid  out  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

'Twixt  now  and  .^n  Mod  is  so  short  a  time 
that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  cut  much  of  a 
figure  this  year.  Cut,  in  the  brief  period  that 
remains  to  us,  much  mightbe  done  if  only  our 
readers  would  manfully  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel.  Subscriptions  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Editor  of  Am  BArd,  and 
their  receipt  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in 
the  pages  of  this  magazine.  And  for  a  si.nn 
whereby  our  zeal  may  be  known  wc  modestly 
propose  to  head  the  subscription-list  with  a 
donation  of /3. 


A'QHOBHAR    ghlas. 


Chuala  mise  mar  a  sid  a  bh'  ann,  a' 
ghobhar  ghlas.  Agus  mar  a  bha'  ghobhar 
ghlas  ann,  bha  i  'dol  lath'  àraidh  do'n  tràigh 
a  bhuain  mhaoraich.  Dh' fliàg  na  ti  min- 
neanan  meanbh-ghlas,  am  boca  tarra-ghlas, 
agus  an  gille-buic  a  staigh.  Agus  thuirt  i 
riutha  gun  an  dorus  fhosgladh  air  na 
chunnaic  iad  riamh  do  chreutair  sam  bith 
gus  an  tilleadh  i  f hein  dhachaidh.  "  Agus," 
ars'  ise,  "  an  uair  a  thig  mise  dhachaidh, 
aithnichidh  sibh'gurmi  abhios  ann  an  uair  a 
chuireas  mi  mo  chas  a  staigh  fo  bhonn  na 
comhiadh,  oir  bidh  snàithle  dearg  agus 
snàithle  gorm  m'  am  chois." 

Cha  rohh  a'  ehobhar  ghlas  fad  air  falbh 
o'n  taigh  an  uair  a  thainig  an  cat  thun  an 
doruis,  agus  thuirt  e,  "  Fosgail  so,  fosgail  so, 
mise  do  mh;\thair,  mise  do  mh^thair,  mise 
do  mhhthair." 

"  Cuir  do  spògag  bhe.ig  a  staigh  fo  bhonn 
na  comhiadh,  agus  aithnichidh  mise  ma's  tu 
mo  mhàthair,"  ars'  an  gille-buic. 

Chuir  an  cat  a  spigag  bheag  a  staigh  f ) 
bhonn  na  comhiadh,  .agus  thuirt  an  gille- 
biii' .  ■■  1  h  1  in.  111  lu  mo  mhàthair  ;  tha 
sniiMir    '.,  iiililc  gorm  mu  spogaig 

bl.i         -,       ,,,■    .1- 

.\li   ,:  .1     i   .  i:;)  M.in  (  at  SO,  dh' fhalbh  c. 

All  .c.uiii  i^i^\,e,  CO  thigeadh  thun  an 
doruis  ach  an  tii.  agus  thuirt  e,  "  Fosgail 
so,  fosgail  so,  mise  do  mhiiihair,  mise  do 
mhhthair,  mise  do  mhàthair." 

"  Cuir  do  spù;^,!^'  bhcaj;  .1  stai^'h  fo  bhonn 
na  comhiadh,  ,1,11.  ì::I;!ii.  iinlh  mise  ma's  tu 
mo  mhàlh.ui' 

An  uair  a  1  i;  1  ;  u,  ,  ,  ! .  >  ;  .1  staigh  fo 
bhonn  na  cdihIiImIIi,  iIimmi  ;iii  ^;illc-buic, 
"  Cha  tu,  cha  lu  mo  mhaih;ur  ;  tha  sn.^ithle 
dearg  is  snàithle  gorm  mu  spogaig  bhig  mo 
mh.\thar-sa." 

An  uair  a  rhual'  an  en  so,  dh'  flialbh  e. 

Arl,  rl,;.  ycUh  ;ni  ,  M  f^.l  :nr  f.lbh  an  uair 
n  th, ■    nn  ,n„l„ll,  n,  Mill  .hull  an  doruis, 


Klllc-bii.r,   '■  L  iia   1.1,  clia   tu    11.0   mhalliai 
tha   sniiithle   dearg    is   sniuthle    gorm   n 
spogaig  bhig  mo  mhàthar-sa." 
An  uair  a  chual'  am  midadh  ruadh  s 
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ghrad  dh'  fhalbh  e  cho  luath  's  a  bha  'na 
chnàmhan,  agus  cha  do  stad  e  gus  an  do 
rainig  e  taigh  na  baineich.  Ghrad  thòisich 
e  ri  cladhach  anns  an  dùnan.  agus  cha  do 
stad  e  gus  an  d'  fhuair  e  snàithle  dearg  is 
snàithle  gorm.  Cheangail  m'  a  spòig  iad, 
agus  thill  e  gu  taigh  na  gaibhre,  agus  thuii  t 
e,  "  Fosgail  so,  fosgail  so,  mise  do  inhathair, 
mise  do  mhàthair." 

"  Cuir  do  spògag  bheag  a  staigh  fj  bhonn 
na  comhladh,  agus  aithnichidh  mise  ma's  tu 
mo  mhh.thair,"  ars'  an  gille-buic. 

An  uair  a  chuir  am  madadh-ruadh  a  spòg 
a  staigh  fo  bhonn  na  comhladh,  agus  a 
chunnaic  an  gille-buic  an  snàithle  dearg  's 
an  snàithle  gorm  oirre,  thuirt  e,  "  Is  tu,  is 
tu  mo  mhàthair";  agus  dh'  fhosgail  e  an 
dorus  dha. 

Cha  bu  luaithe  fhuair  am  madadh-ruadh 
a  steach  na  chaidh  e  sàs  anns  na  niinn, 
agus  thug  e  leis  a'  chuid  nach  do  dh'  ith  e 
dhiubh. 

An  uair  a  thainig  a'  ghobhar  ghlas 
dhachaidh  as  an  tràigh,  cha  robh  roimpe 
ach  taigh  lom,  fas.  Chaidh  i  gu  tuiream  's 
gu  tiiirse  anns  a'  mhionaid.  Gun  dàil  sam 
bith  dh'  fhalbh  i  feuch  am  faighcadh  i  foro- 
fhais  air  na  minn.  Rainig  i  taigh  a'  chait, 
agus  ghabh  i  direach  suas  gu  mullach  an 
taighe,  mar.bu  ghnath  le  aseorsa'  dheanamh. 

"  Co  sid  air  mullach  mo  bhothain  bhig 
chrùsgaich  chràsgaich,  chrùsgaich  chràs- 
gaich  ;  nach  leig  bruich  le  mo  bhonnachan, 
no  goil  le  mo  choireachan,  's  nach  leig  le 
mo  ghiUe  beag  balg-fhionnach  balagum 
dne  'n  uisge  thoirt  dachaidh  ? "  ars'  an  cat. 

"  Tha  mis'  so,  a'  ghobhar  ghlas  air  a  toirt 
as,  ag  iarraidh  nan  tri  minneanan  meanbh- 
ghlas,  am  boca  tara-ghlas,  's  an  gille 
buic." 

"  Air  an  talamh  a  tha  fodhad,  's  air  an 
adhar  a  th'  as  do  chionn,  cha'n  fhaca  mise 
riamh  do  chuid  meann,"  ars'  an  cat. 

Dh'  fhalbh  i  gu  taigh  a'  choin,  agus  mar 
bu  ghnath  le  a  siol-mhuiimtir,  ghabh  i 
direach  suas  gu  mullach  an  taighe. 

"  Co  sid  air  mullach  mo  bhothain  bhig 
chriisgaich  chràsgaich,  chriisgaich  chràsg- 
aich  ;  nach  leig  bruich  do  mo  bhonnachan, 
no  goil  do  mo  choireachan,  'snach  leig  le  nio 
ghille  beag,  balg-fhionnach  balagum  dne  'n 
uisg'  thoirt  dachaidh  ?  "  ars'  an  cii. 

"Tha  mis'  an  so  a'  ghobhar  ghlas  air  a 

meanbh-ghlas,  am  boca  tara-ghlas,  's  an 
eille-buic." 

"Air  an  talamh  a  thafodhad,  's  air  an  adhar 
a  th'  as  do  chionn,  cha'n  fhaca  mise  riamh 
do  chuid  meann,"  ars'  an  cu. 

Dh' fhalbh  i  gu  laigh  a'  mhadaidh-ruaidh, 
agus  mar  bu  ghnath  le  a  siol-mhuinntir, 
ghabh  i  direach  suas  gu  mullach  an  taighe. 

"Co  sid  air  mullach  mo  bhothain  bhig 
chriisgaich  chrà-gaich,  chriisgaich  chras- 
gaich  ;  nach  leig  bruich  le  mo  bhonnachan, 
no  goil  le  mo  choireachan,  no  le  mo  ghille 
beag  balg-fhionnach  balagum  dhe'n  uisg' 
thoirt  dachaidh?"  ars'  am  madadh-ruadh. 

"  Tha  mis'  an  so,  a  ghobhar-ghlas  air  a 
toirt  as,  ag  iarraidh  nan  tri  minneanan 
meanbh-ghlas,  am  boca  tara-ghlas,  's  an 
gille-buic." 

"Air  an  talamh  a  tha  fodhad,  's  air  an 
adhar  a  th'  as  do  chionn,  cha'n  fhaca  mise 
riamh  do  chuid  meann.  Ach  trobhad  a 
steach,  a  ghaladhad,  's  gu'm  faigheadh  tu 
balagum  teiih.  Tha  mi  cinnteach  gu'm 
bheil  thu  sglth  agus  acrach  an  dèigh  gach 
uidil  is  allabain  a  dh'  fhuiling  thu  ag 
iarraidh  do  chuid  meann,"  ars'  am  madadh- 

Mar  a  bha  am  mi-fhortan  an  dan  do'n 


J\.m  "^zxi 


ghobhair-ghlais,  chaidh  i  steach  do  thaigh 
a'  mhadaidh-ruaidh,  agus  an  uair  a  fhuair 
e  staigh   i,  mharbh  e  i  mar  a  rinn  e  air  na 


le,   the 


The  above  is  one  of  the  nursery  tales 
which  used  to  be  recited  frequently  in  times 
gone  by.  Nursery  tales,  so  far  as  I  know, 
were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  never  com- 
mitted to  writing.  Probably  the  greatest 
number  of  them  is  by  this  time  practically 
forgotten.  For  reasons  which 
entered  into  here,  and  at  th 
Highl.mders  began  many  years  ago  to 
despise  their  own  language  and  literature. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  of  them  at  the  pre- 
sent day  are  very  deficient  in  that  beautiful 
and  most  expressive  idiom  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Gaelic  language.  Somehow, 
they  began  to  entertain  the  preposterous 
idea  that  Gaelic  was  not  only  "  prejudicial 
to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  race,"  but 
that  to  be  able  to  speak,  and  read  it,  and 
to  recite  its  tales,  was  a  mark  of  inferiority  ! 
It  was  observed  that  the  lairds,  the  clergy, 
and  the  schoolmasters  were,  as  a  rule, 
rather  indifferent  to  the  Gaelic,  if  not  actual 
despisers  of  it.  And  naturally  enough  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  following  the 
example  of  their  social  superiors,  began 
slowly  but  surely  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  the 
respect   they   formerly   had   for   their  own 

Moreover,  in  those  days,  to  sing  a  Gaelic 
song,  however  pure  its  sentiments  may  have 
been  ;  to  recite  a  tale  of  any  kind,  or  to 
listen  to  its  recital,  however  interesting  and 
instructive  it  may  have  been,  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  certain  sign  of  grace- 
lessness  !  Bishop  Carswell,  ages  ago,  seems 
to  have  looked  upon  the  oral  literature  of 
his  day  as  a  positive  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  religion,  and  the  same  ignorant 
ridiculous  view  has  been  held  by  many  of 
the  clerical  and  lay  preachers  from  the  days 
of  that  bishop  down  to  the  present  time. 
Even  the  Gaelic  proverbs,  full  as  they  are 
of  concentrated  wisdom,  were,  in  common 
with  the  songs  and  tales,  publicly  denounced 
as  "  vanity  of  vanities  !  "  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  average  Highlander  of 
to-day  is  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  pure 
Gaelic  idiom,  and  speaks  with  rather  a 
limited  vocabulary.  I  have  given  the  above 
tale  in  the  very  phraseology  in  which  I 
heard  it  fifty,  or  more,  years  ago.  It  is 
easily  remembered,  not  only  because  of  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  words  and 
phrases— a  repetition  necessary  to  fix  the 
tale  in  the  minds  of  the  young— but  also 
because  of  the  alliteration  which  runs 
through  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  lapse 
of  many  years  may  have  weakened  my 
memory.  And  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
Am   BÀRD  can  supply    the    editor   with  a 

tale,  I   have  no  doubt  he  will  be  glad  to 
give  it  a  place  in  his  columns. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  those  who 
may  read  Am  Bard  may  think  that  the  tale 
is  a  "vain"  production.  But  let  me  tell 
them  that  it  is  as  interesting  and  instructive 
as  any  nursery  tale  that  may  1  e  to'd  or 
read  to  children  in  the  English  language. 
As  this  article  is  already  long  enough,  I 
must  refrain  from  pointing  out  all  the 
valuable  teaching  which  the  tale  contains. 
But,  before  concluding,  I  should  like  to 
draw  particular  attention  to  its  leading 
lesson,  the  lesson  evidently  meant  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  children. 


The  goat  and  her  family— if  I  may  use 
the  expression — lost  their  lives  through  the 
careless  divulging  of  a  secret.  When  the 
mother-goat  left  her  home  she  strictly 
charged  her  family  not  to  open  the  door  to 
any  creature  that  might  come  to  ask 
admittance,  unless  that  creature  had  a  red 
and  blue  thread  on  its  foot.  When  the  cat 
and  the  dog  and  the  fox  came  to  the  door 
to  ask  admittance,  and  the  gilU-buic  told 
them  that  neither  of  them  was  his  mother, 
because  he  had  not  the  necessary  voucher, 
he  unwittingly  divulged  what  his  mother 
meant  him  to  keep  a  dead  secret.  The 
possession  of  the  necessary  information 
enabled   the  cunning    fox  to  carry  out  his 

It  is  recognised  that  all  young  children 
must  be  taught  to  keep  the  secrets  of  the 
household  ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  main 
object  of  the  tale  is  to  impress  upon  the 
youthful  mind  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
still  tongue  in  a  young  head.  Neither 
threats  nor  counsel  can  keep  some  people 
from  foolish  babbling  ;  but  an  interesting 
story  may  lead  them  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
making  some  effort  to  keep  their  minds  to 
themselves. 

Iain. 


QAELIC      AND      THE      SCOTTISH 
PRESS. 


It  may  be  doubted  if  the  Scottish  Press 
quite  acts  up  to  its  obvious  duty  to  the 
Gaelic-speaking  population  of  our  penin- 
sular. Certain  of  the  provincial  newspapers 
publish  articles  in  Gaelic  ;  and  the  tendency, 
fortunately,  is  to  improve  the  quantify,  as 
well  as  the  quality,  of  the  reading  matter 
set  before  Gaels  ;  but  the  great  daily  news- 
papers seem  as  yet  scarcely  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  publishing  articles  in  the  Gaelic 
language.  In  Edinburgh,  where  thought 
and  events  move  slower  than  they  do  in 
the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland,  and 
where  the  Celtic  population  is  compara- 
tively small,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  a  certain  backwardness,  if  not  a 
positive  inability,  to  grasp  new  facts,  and 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  conduct  they 
dictate.  But  it  is  somewhat  disappointing 
to  find  Glasgow,  which  prides  itself  on  being 
what  is  called  "  up-to-date,"  hanging  back  ; 
or  at  all  events  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
caution  which  is  something  more  than 
ridiculous  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  her 
boasted  reputation  for  enterprise. 

The  case  of  Glasgow,  too,  is  additionally 
perplexing,  whea  we  consider  tlie  vast 
Gaelic-speaking  population  which  is  now 
sheltered  within  her  hospitable  walls. 
Surely  these  daily  thousands  are  worth 
some  newspaper-man's  enterprise  ?  The 
Glasgow  Herald— a.  really  excellent  peri- 
odical in  its  way— might  surely  devote  at 
least  a  column  a  week  to  the  entertainment 
of  its  many  Gaelic- speaking  readers.  The 
lively  Record,  too,  has  doubtless  many 
Gael's  for  patrons,  who  would  one  and  all 
rejoice  to  have  their  literary  wants  more 
affectionately  catered  for.  Possibly,  it  has 
not  yet  dawned  on  the  magnificent  intelli- 
gence of  our  delightful  contemporaries  that 
they  have  a  duty  to  discharge  by  their 
Gaelic-speaking  readers.  We  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  act  on  a  hint — especially  if 
it  be  a  good  one— as  soon  as  it  has  been 
given  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  false  pride  abroad 
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whicli,  very  absurdly  of  course,  forb'.ds  us 
■  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  ISut  we  venture 
to  hope  that  as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  this, 
our  suggestion,  shall  have  worn  off,  and 
Glasgow  editors  can  decently  act  on  it  as 
though  it  were  entirely  their  own,  we  shall 
be  rewarded  with  Gaelic  stories  and  articles 
for  our  pains. 

Example  is  notoriously  no  small  dis- 
couragement to  imitation  ;  but  really  we 
cannot  forbear  to  draw  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  Press  in  this  con- 
nection. The  great  Dublin  dailies  are 
nowadays  manfully  publishing  their  articles 
in  Gaelic.  Why,  therefore,  should  go-ahead 
Glasgow,  or  even  grey  Edinburgh,  lag 
behind .'  The  long  threatened  depopulation 
of  the  Highlands  may  now  be  regarded  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  stream  of  migra- 
tion flows  swiftly  and  surely  in  the  direction 
of  the  great  towns.  These,  therefore, 
through  the  channel  of  their  daily  news- 
papers, have  a  solemn  duty  to  perform  by 
the  interesting  strangers  ;  for  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  these  fugitives  from  the  deer 
are  prepared  to  give  up  their  language  in 
favour  of  trumpery  English.  Their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Celtic  cause,  their  ready  and 
generous  support  of  clan  societies  and  such- 
like useful  and  patriotic  organisations,  for- 
bids alike  any  such  startling  thought  or 
damaging  suggestion.  Believe  us,  these 
valuable  sheep  only  require  to  be  suitably 
shepherded,  in  order  to  repay  a  man  for  his 
pains.  Those  town-bred  newspapers  and 
journals,  therefore,  which  shall  show  enter- 
prise by  catering  for  Gaelic  speaking  readers 
will  find  their  account  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Gael.  Their  circulations  will  go  up, 
and,  with  them,  their  reputations  among 
advertisers. 

There  are  numbers  of  newspapers  in  our 
midst  which,  though  they  have  their  roots  in 
the  great  towns,  yet  throw  out  innumerable 
branches  into  the  country.  Our  well- 
mannered  conip'aint  against  such  periodicals 
is,  that  ihey  do  little  or  nothing  for  our 
race,  although  our  Celtic  pennies  are 
largely  their  support.  Surely,  they  might 
cut  down  or  even  entirely  delete  some  of  the 
hobble-de-hoy  literature  which  they  import 
from  England,  and  in  its  stead  give  us  a 
column  or  two  of  Gaelic  per  week  ?  There  is 
plenty  of  good  Gaelic  literature  to  be  had  in 
the  classics,  without  goinp  to  original  or  out 
of  the  way  sources  for  it,  if  it  be  feared  that 
to  do  so  might  be  to  encourage  the  preten- 
sions of  a  parcel  of  querulous  critics,  whose 
sole  employment  would  appear  to  be  the 
picking  holes  in  one  another  and  one 
another's  compositions.  And  so  far  as  we 
ourselves  are  concerned,  our  contemporaries 
are  hereby  invited  to  lift  what  they  like 
from  our  columns  ;  and  in  order  that  no  one 
need  be  under  any  superfluous  embarrass- 
ment we  assure  them  that  we  are  quite 
willing  to  dispense  with  llie  usual  formality 
of  an  acknowledgment  setting  forth  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  trespass. 


J^m  "^àd 


CkUI)  MlllO.s  AN   FllOGIlAlK 


"  No  Bishop  no  King ''  was  a  favourite 
maxim  of  Charles  I.  We  go  one  better  and 
say  "  No  Language  no  Nation." 

The  Irish  Oireachtas  was  a  great  success. 
Prizes  to  the  value  of  ;£2  5o  were  competed 
for.  If  Scotsmen  would  support  the  Mod 
as  they  should  do,  our  financial  contribution 
to  the  preservation  of  the  language  would 
easily  exceed  that  figure 


AN  5E0L\DA1R  AOUS  AN   CUAN. 

Th.\  ioghnadli  orm,  A  chuain  :  gu'm 
biodh  tu  'fcuchainn  ri  giùlan  a  thoirt  dhut 
fheln  n.irh  buin  dhut.  Tha  thu  'lighinn 
thun  a'  cliladaich  mar  gu'm  biodh  tu  miodal 
ris,  agus  tha  do  stuadhan  beaga  'comhar- 
taich  mar  mhcasan.  Tha  do  stuadhan 
beaga,  camlagach,  a  tha  nis  coltach  ris  na 
camlagan  a  bhios  air  cinn  nan  nigheanan 
òga,  a  ruith  gu  cois  na  tràghad  ag  atharrais 
air  a  chèile. 

An  nuair  a  sheallar  ort,  cha  saoileadh 
neach  sam  bith  (cha  smaoinicheadh  iad 
gu'm  biodh  c  comasach)  gu'm  bristeadh  tu 
loingeas,  no  gu'n  reubadh  tu  seòladairean 
as  a  cheile  le  d'  fhiaclan  geura,  geala. 

Cia  fhad,  m'  aon  bheag  ghràdhach,  o'n  a 
bha  do  mheoirean  fada,  caola  a'  teamachadh 
sgòrnain  nan  seòladairean  aig  an  luing  ud  a 
chaidh  a  bhristcidh  ? 

So,  so,  aon  ghòrach,  cha'n  'neil  feum 
sam  bith  dhut  a  bhith  'feuchainn  ris  a'  char 
a  thoirt  asamsa  air  an  dòigh  so. 

A  chuain  !  tha  thu  iongantach  'na  d'neart, 
agus  'na  d'chumhachd  ;  ach  cha'n  'eil  bar- 
rachd  tlachd  agam  dhiot  mar  a  tha  thu  nis 
na  an  uair  a  tha  thu  air  a'  chaochladh  de 
dhòigh. 

An  uair  a  tha  thu  'nad  chadal,  tha  thu 
'cur  cait  'nam  chuimhne.  Cha'n  'eil  crònan 
do  stuadhannan  dad  na's  lugha  mealladh 
na  crònan  a'  chait  an  uair  a  tha  e  'na 
leith-dhiisgadh.  Bheir  thu  leum  asad  gu 
grad  as  do  chadal,  agus  tu  gu  h-acrach, 
borb,  agus  bidh  leir-sgrios  uamhasach  'nad 
dheigh. 

Theid  do  bheucaich  suas  a  dh'  ionnsuidh 
nan  speur,  agus  le  cop  mu  do  bheul,  le  do 
spuirean    an-iochdar    leumaidh   tu    ris    na 

A  chuain  !  ged  a  tha.  mi  'bruidhinn  ruit 
mar  so,  na  brist  mo  bhata. 

Tha  mi  beag  agus  lag  ;  am  feadh  's  a 
tlia  thusa  cumhachdach  agus  mòr  ;  cha  'n 
fhiach  dhut  dragh  a  chur  air  mo  bhata 
beag-sa,  an  uair  a  chaidh  agad  air  cabhlach 
niòr  na  Spàinne  a  sgrios. 

Cha'n  'eil  agam  ris  an  t-saoghal  ach  i 
fhein  ;  agus  is  math  a  fhreagradh  dhutsa 
fabhar  sònraichte  a  nochdadh  dhomhsa. 

Tha  thu  na's  neo-slieasmhirkhc  na 
boirionnach,  agus  lu^'^  m  ,i]i  ;  !■  liilnihoise 
nacat.     Ged  a  th.i  li  u  u^  tu 

'gluasad  gu  mothar  n  i       II   thu 

mise  ;  agus,  A  chiiam  ■  l^  n  .  i,  (  Mibsa 
sam  bith  agam 'na  U.>  i  ìiì.iì.>iì,  ,i.;Ub  na 
do  ghuih  ccòlmhor  binn. 


The    noisy  English  prate  a  deal   about 
their  poets  ;  but  where  is  the  man  of  them 
equal  to  the  licrformancc  of  the  following 
exquisite  lines  :— 
O  ràraibh  mi  i 


Fo  sgiUl  i 


These,  somewhat  literally   translated,  may 

be  rendered  as  follows  ;  but   it  should  be 

understood  that  the  exquisite  poetic  force  of 

the  ori^^inal  is  quite  lost  in   commonplace 

Knglisli  :- 

"  O  lay  me  down  txrside  the  stream, 

Which  ptacirful  moves  with  Rrnlle  siep. 

Repose  my  head  brnealh  the  ihady  birch, 

And  be  ihou  O  Sun  !    my   constant    friend    and 

What  an  inscription  for  a  tomb-stone  ! 
Almost  it  persuades  us  to  commit  suicide 
on  the  spot  ! 


Ol'R  native  (iaclic  language  may  be,  and 
indeed  is,  of  scholarly  interest  to  many  out- 
side our  own  land.  It  should  be  of  not  less 
interest  to  us  surely  than  to  the  students  of 
the  Continent ;  but  to  us  it  is  far  more  than 
a  curious  and  delightful  study.  It  is  our 
very  life-blood  as  a  people.  We  are  a 
people  with  a  big  tradition,  with  a  vcr)'  long 
and  eventful  historj'.  Our  roots  extend 
deep  and  far  into  the  history  of  all  Europe, 
and  all  our  roots  are  in  our  Gaelic  language 
-—without  it  we  have  no  root.  One  of  the 
most  competent  men  writing  history  in  these 
later  days  has  said  that  three  peoples  have 
made  a  deeper  mark  than  all  others  in  the 
history  of  the  world — namely,  the  Hebrews, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Scots.  But  there  is  no 
history  of  Scotland,  nor  any  romance,  but 
what  the  Highlanders  and  their  language 
have  given  it  and  made.  It  is  a  strange 
reflection  that  we  of  this  great  and  intel- 
lectual age  are  living  our  best  life  on  and 
from  the  inheritance  of  a  past  which  we 
affect  to  under-rate.  It  is  right,  however. 
Lean  gu  dlftth  ri  cliit  do  shinnsir  should  not 
be  a  mere  barren  maxim,  but  a  strong 
power  living  and  active  in  our  lives.  The 
famous  prayer,  "  Lord,  aye  enable  us  to  hae 
a  guid  conceet  o'  oursels,"  has  my  most 
sincere  admiration.  I  should  be  painfully 
sorry  when  the  "  conceet "  failed  ;  but  we 
must  be  worthy  of  it.  We  have  a  big  in- 
heritance. It  has  made  us  strong.  It 
places  us  on  a  high  level.     Let  it  not  fall 

Perhaps  the  highest  measurement  of  Man 
that  we  have  in  the  language  is  the  ditin- 
■uasal.  Duinc  is,  of  course,  a  man,  and 
uasal  means  something  akin  to  excellent  or 
noble.  No  English  word  can  give  the  true 
value  of  the  word.  It  is  the  Preposition, 
lias,  up  or  above,  with  the  Adjective  ending 
-al  meaning  like,  or  the  English  -ly.  So 
the  essential  meaning  in  the  expression  is 
the  upwardly  man — the  man  with  upward 
purpose— the  same  in  the  moral  and  higher 
sense  as  the  Gr.  avSpanoi  in  the  physical. 
Duin-uasal  has  been  very  b.Klly  treated. 
In  the  trash  that  used  to  be  taught  for 
history  in  our  schools,  the  diiine-wassail 
was  something  like  the  English  serf  and 
villain.  This,  of  course,  was  crass  ignorance, 
with  perhaps  a  dash  of  small  envy.  The 
"  brave  duine  wassails  three  thousand  times 
three,  that  marched  with  the  bonnets  of 
ISoniiie  Diintlee,"  were  not  serfs  but  free- 
nicii  and  men.  Our  most  frequent  and 
most  ready  rendering  of  the  diiin-uasal  now 
is  a  gentleman,  but  that  is  not  correct.  The 
English  word  is  a  very  fine  one  so  far  as  it 
reaches,  but  it  falls  very  far  short  of  the 
Gaelic  concept.  Gentleness  in  the  best 
sense  may  be  an  attribute,  and  a  part  of  the 
uaisle  :  but  the  uaisle  is  far  more  than  the 
English  word  conveys  or  can  carry.  Noble- 
man is  nearer  to  the  Gielic  idea,  but  it  also 
fails  and  falls  short.  The  knowable-man  is 
known  by  reason  of  his  no(tab)lc  works. 
He  also  is  on  the  upward  way,  with  the 
duin-uasal  as  a  fello\v-tra\cller  ;  but  the 
duin-uasal  goes  farther.  The  aim  or  am- 
bition of  the  nobleman  is  to  Le  known, 
(listin^'iiishcd,  famous.  His  centre  of  gravity 
is  placed  in  the  opinion  and  esteem  of 
others.  Tlie  didu-uasal  has  the  centre 
within  himself.  He  is  set  for  "upward" 
regardless  of  all  men,  and  of  man's  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit.  It 
would  act  at  midnight  in  the  wilderness  as 
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truly  and  unfailing  as  at  noon-day  in  the 
blaze  of  battle.  The  nobleman  say:;,  "  I 
will  be  famous";  the  diiin-uasal  sa>s,  "I 
will  be  high  "  in  thought  and  in  act  ;  let 
fame  come  if  it  will,  and  if  it  docs  not  come 
—well,  I  am  not  looking  for  it.  "  His  eye 
even  ti.xed  on  empty  space  Beams  keen  with 
honour." 

The  dinne-bcairlench  of  Gaelic  is  dis- 
tinctlv  nearer  in  idea  to  the  noble-man. 
Beairt  is  a  worthy  work  or  deed  done.  It 
is  so  used  finely  in  Ps.  103  :— 


O  b'fhearr  gu  molad 


leDia 


they  saw  a  man  playing  a  part  which  was 
not  worth)'  of  a  dninc  fog/iainh-ach  they 
put  him  down  as  mad,  bereft  of  his  manly 
senses,  and  they  called  him  Gcaltair. 
Though  this  word  is  now  specific  to  the 
Coward,  it  was  at  first  so  applied  only  in  a 
secondary  sense— the  word  really  meaning 
inadinan.  They  had  no  name  for  the 
Coward,  bccause'he  was  not  known  to  them  ; 
and  wlien  they  did  see  him  they  could  not 
recognise  him.  He  was  an  utter  stranger. 
They  thought  he  must  be  a  madman,  and 
they  so  named  him.  They  had  no  name 
for  the  hero,  because  he  was  not  exceptional. 
Their  sufficient  man  is  the  hero  of  to-day. 


—and  for  His 
sons  of  n 


nis  deeds  done  to  the 
The  duine-lhairlcLuh  then  is 
a  of  deeds— the  man  who  has  dune 
some  duty  and  service  of  a  kind  that  is 
honourable  and  worthy.  The  duinc-boclid, 
indeed,  or  poor  man,  is  he  who  has  done 
nothing  worthy  of  a  man.  He  is  of  that 
"race  overcome  with  woe"  which  Dante 
met  on  entering  Hell — 

...  the  wretched  souls  of  those  who  lived 


Speak  not  of  thet 


the  world  hath  none 
■andju    ■ 


n  them  boih. 


The  deluge  of  money-greed  which  is 
come  in  upon  us  has  nearly  played  havoc 
with  these  splendid  words,  and  with  the  fine 
ideas  they  embody.  The  inere  money-bags- 
man,  however  small  his  head  and  his  heart, 
however  scant  his  fame  and  his  deeds,  how- 
ever low  his  spiritual  setting,  is  spoken  of  as 
a  ditine-beairteach  by  the  later  and  unfor- 
tunate Gaelic  custom  ;  yes,  and  not  only 
that,  but  we  have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a 
duin-ttasal  !  !  —  an  cead  na  cuideachd. 
There  was  no  word  for  the  money  man  in 
the  old  Gaelic  code  of  merit.  The  Knight 
of  Zaedarm— "  Philippus  Zaedarm,  Cog- 
nomine  IVIagnus"— is  the  dmti-iiasal  of  the 
Highlands  to-day.  He  has  means,  and  is 
therefore  honourable  Even  in  the  New 
Testament  he  is  rendered  as  duinc  saoibhir, 
another  fine  word  cruelly  degraded.  The 
translation  is  an  error,  and  a  big  one.  Our 
diiiiie  saoibhir  either  was,  or  was  of  near 
kin  to,  the  saoi,  the  warrior,  and  man  of 
honour. 

Esan  a  thuiteas  be  buaidh 

Tha  e  'faighinn  caochladh  nuadh 

Nach  ionmhuinn  a  chaoidh  a  chòmbnuidh. 

The  really  rich  man  of  Gaelic  is  the 
duine  cothromach,  the  man  who  is  equally 
balanced  as  to  his  ineans,  the  man  who  has 
neither  poverty  nor  riches,  the  man  whose 
beam  is  level.  A  very  near  relative  of  his 
is  the  dui7ie  foghainteach,  Ike  sufficient  mail. 
It  is  surely  interesting  that  this  word  is  our 
equivalent  to  the  English  hero.  The  hero 
to  English  is  a  sufficiently  exceptional 
character  to  specialise  the  word  and  give  it 
a  specific  meaning.  The  duitie  fogha'nteach 
of  Gaelic  is  the  ordinary  healthy,  sufficient 
man — so  well  described  by  William  Ross, 
in  "The  Highland  Maiden's  Desire"  :- 


Oigea: 


danach  na  'Khre 


The  hero  was  not  an  exceptional  or  a 
distinguished  character  among  the  Gaelic 
people,  but  the  Coward  was.  In  fact,  they 
did  not  know  the  Coward  at  all.     But  when 


iny  I 


iufficie 


to  which  ignorance  has  for  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  committed  him.  It  would  be  worth 
far  more  than  many  sermons  if  the  vulgarly 
rich  man  was  given  his  tiue  place— of  the 
Trusdar. 

Gum  hu  fada  beo  Am  Bard  is  my  sincere 
wish  ;  and  I  prophesy  that  it  shall  be  so  if 
he  sings  worthily  the  song  of  other  days, 
and  if  he  maintains,  in  all  his  efforts  to 
revive  and  to  promote  the  best  thoughts  of 
his  people,  the  character  of  the  duine  uasal 
and  the  duine  foghainteach. 
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This  then,  so  far,  was  the  Gaelic  measure 
of  the  Gaelic  man.  The  sufficient  equally- 
balanced  man,  acting  in  all  things  bravely 
and  worthily,  with  his  face  fixedly  set  on 
the  highest.  This  was  the  Gaelic  ideal,  and 
it  was  a  splendid  one.  Either  our  language 
is  a  lie — or  Lord  Macaulay. 

It  is  surely  strange,  as  it  is  sad,  that  this 
wealth  and  greatness  of  character  should  be 
in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
one  English  idea  of  money-greed.  We 
have  only  one  man  in  Gaelic  to  whom  a 
money  merit  is  rightly  attributable.  He  is 
the  Trusdar.  Now,  who  is  he?  Well,  he 
is  a  big  character— big  of  his  kind.  The 
Gaelic  tongue  is  allowed,  and  I  venture  to 
say  rightly  allowed,  a  strong  power  of  ex- 
pression, but  when  it  says  that  a  man  is  a 
Trusdar  it  has  said  all  that  possibly  can  be 
said.  Beyond  and  below  that  there  is 
nothing.  The  word  is  quite  untranslat- 
able. Whatsoever  is  loathsomely  selfish, 
clothed  as  with  a  garment  in  foulness, 
filthiness,  degradation,  and  all  demerit— 
that  is  the  Trusdar.  He  would  be  king— if 
it  was  conceivable  that  even  they  would  he 
so  devoid  of  self-respect,  among 

All  the  grisly  legions  Ihat  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flig  of  Acheron. 

I  don't  like  the  Trusdar,  and  I  admit  that 
I  may  be  prejudiced  against  him.  So,  and 
in  order  that  he  may  have  all  the  justice 
due  to  him,  I  consult  our  best  dictionary, 
and  I  find—"  Trusdar,  a  filthy  or  nasty 
fellow";  and  then,  as  if  the  lexicographer 
feared  that  he  might  becoine  vulgar,  he 
drops  into  Latin  and  adds,  "spurcus,  im- 
mundus,  lutum,"  and  one  feels   that  a  few 

he  is  inexpressible.  The  Gaelic  effort  to 
make  him  understood  has  a  certain  con- 
clusiveness which  must  be  my  excuse  fjr 
stating  it  here.  Cha  tui^a,ih  e  a  ch—c  do 
na  coin  sums  him  up  finally— but  this,  like 
Philip  Zaedarm's  epitaph,  is  better  left  in 
the  original  tongue. 

Who  is  this  Trusdar,  then,  and  why  is  he 
so  repugnant  to  the   Gaelic  inind  ?     Let   us 

is  simply  the  gatherer— \\\f:  Man  with  the 
Muck-rake — bodach  an  ràcain  of  the  Progress : 
a  creature  so  repulsive  as  to  make  contempt 
of  him  impossible  ;  and  yet  the  root-cause  of 
his  foulness  is  in  that  he  is  a  trns-dar,  the 
i;at!iercr.  If  he  is  not  rich,  with  his  whole 
'life  he  yearns  and  strives  to  be.  He  wi  1 
succeed  if  he  can  — in  his  gathering- 
thoughtless  and  unfeeling  how  many  may 
go  under  by  the  way.  He  is  the  only  rich 
man  of  Gaelic.  Let  me  hope  that,  when 
we  get  the  next  version  of  our  Gaelic  Scrip- 
tures, he  will  take  his  own  place,  and  that 
the  noble  duine  saoibhir  will  be  liberated 
from  the  low  association  and  vile  bondage 


r  this 


Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  give 
lie  an  account  of  two  famous  men  of  olden 
inies,  known  by  the  names  of  "  Cègean  is 

F.  O.  S. 


RI     LINN     DO    SHEANAR. 

LE    CALUM    IVlACAONGHAIS. 


ISEADAIL       .         .     Nighean  na  Bantraicb. 
MOR       .         ,         ,     A    Bhantrach,  mathair 

Iseabail. 
Caitrioxa    .        .    Ban-chompanach  Isea- 


Nighean 


Nach- 


Seonaid,  Etc.  .  Maighdeannan  na 
h-airidh  agus  Mna- 
than-luaidh. 

EachUNN  ,  ,  Seann  leannan  Isea- 
bail, a's'e  air  tilleadh 

Oifigeach. 
Ruairidh     ,         .     Buachille    na  h-airidh, 

seann     chonipanach 

Eachuinn. 
Alasdair      .        .    Am  Baillidh,  a's  e  as 

deigh  Iseabail. 
Mr.  Lachluinn   .     A'  Ministear. 
TeaklachRuadh     Ceannard    nan    smug- 

DoMHNULL,    Etc.     Na  Smuglairean. 

Scene  II. 

An  Tigh-Luaidh. 
S.  Ho  ru  o  hura  bhi  o  ho 

Uile.         Hu  ru  o  hura  bhi  o  ho 
5.         Co  a  choinnich  a  nochd  Iseabail  ? 
Uile.         Hu  ru  o  hura  bhi  o  ho 
.-V.         Co  a'  fleasgach  tha  nochd  niireag  ri  ? 
Uile.         Na  hi  a  bho  ro  hu  o  ho. 

Co  a'  fleasgach  tha  nochd  mireag  ri  ? 
Hu  ru  o  hura  bhi  o  ho 

'S  neonach  an  uidh  a  chuir  na  gillean 

Na  hi  a  bho  ro  hu  o  ho. 

'S  neonach  an  uidh  a  chuir  na  gillean 


Na  hi  a  bho  ro  hu  o  h 


j\m  ^ki 


Cbuir  i  Eachunn  an  a-m  le  briseadh 

Hu  ru  o  hura  bhi  o  ho. 
'S  tha  nis  am  Baillidh  air  na  biorain 
aic' 


Hu  ru  o  hura  bhi  o  ho. 
'S  iheir  iad  rium  gum  pos  c  ihiot.i  i 
Na  hi  a  bho  ro  hu  o  ho. 

S.         Na  hi  a  bho  ro  hu  o  ho  ^^ 

U.        Na  hi  a  bho  ro  hu  o  ho. 

C.         A  chreutair  gun  f  haireachadh  !    Ma 

thig    air    Iseabail   am    Baillidh   a      P. 
phosadh,    's     ann     air    ghaol    a 
mathair  a  chumail  anns  an  fhear- 
ann  :   agus  cha'n   I  had'   a  bàs   'o 

(Enter  Iseabail.)      C. 
R.        Failt'  air  nighneig  a  chuil  duinn  !  p,_ 

Cait   an   d'fhag  'u  "n  ccatharnach-a 
saighdear  ? 
Uilt.    An   d'  thainig  Eachunn  dhachaidh? 

Car  son  nach  d'thug  'u  so  e  ? 
/.         Tha  Eachunn  an    diugh   na   dhuine 
mor,  's  cha  Ibreagair  e  dhuinne  bhi 

S.         'S  ann  a  dh'  iarraidh  mna  a  thigeadh 
e,  Iseabail.'  Cluinnidh  mi  gur  fcarr 
an  diugh  Baillidh  no  saighdear. 
/.         Far  all  alo  o  hi  ri  o  ho  ri  ghealladh 

ho  i  a  bho  \ 
L'ili:     Far  all  alo  o  hi  ri  o  ho  ri  ghealladh 

ho  i  a  bho  ! 
/.         Nach  truagh  leibh  mo  char 's  mi  leani 
fhin  gun  aon  fhear  comhairl',  hu  i 
a  Lho. 

(Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
Gun  neach  agam  ach  mo  mhathair  's 
i  air  croinadh,  ho  i  a  bho. 

{Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
Le  ana-ccartas  a's  le  foirneart  lagh 
an  fhearainn  ho  i  a  bho. 

{Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
Maor  a's  Eaillidh  muighpadh  fograidh 
oirnn  a's  peanais',  ho  i  a  bho. 

{Chorus.)     Far  all  a'o,  etc. 
'O  chionn  ioma  bliadhna  'g  iarraidli 
fiachan  feamann,  ho  i  a  bho. 

{Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
Thug  sibh    iomradh  air  a    Bhaillidh 
mar  mo  leannan  ho  i  a  bho. 

{Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
'.S  ioma  cobhair  dheanadh   Baillidh 
air  a  cliaraid,  ho  i  a  bho. 

(Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
Air  mo  shonsa  cha  bu  diu  learn  falbh 
no  fantuinn,  ho  i  a  bho. 

{Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
Ach  tha  mo  mhathair  a's  a  h-uidh  's 
a  cridh'  'sna  glacan,  ho  i  a  bho. 

{Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
No  'n  t-ait'  fhagail  b'fhearr  le'  basach 


I,  hoi 


.  bho. 


{Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  c 
O  !  an  iomaguin  's  a  bheil  m'  inntinn 
'o  chionn  tamuill,  ho  i  a  hhn. 

[Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
Ach  's  buidhe  learn  bhi  luaidh   'na 
m'chuimhn'  an  gaol  gun  ghealladh, 
ho  i  a  bho. 

{Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
A  thug  mi  'n  uair  a  bha  mi  og  an 
coin  a  bharraich,  ho  i  a  bho. 

{Chorus )     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
'N   uair  bhiomaid  ruith  a  cheil'  's  a 
ruagail  feadh   na  ranaich,  ho  i   a 


{Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 
Ged  nach  pos  mi  e  ri  m'  bheo  bidh 
'n  gaol  ud  maireann,  ho  i  a  bho. 

{Chorus.)     Far  all  alo,  etc. 

Ma  ta,  Iseabail,  's  math  a  thuirt  'u. 

Cha  robh  aon  duil  agam  gun  robh 

'u  cho  tapaidh.     Tha  mi  toilichte 

gaol  cho  dileas'  bhi  air  Eachunn. 
Tha   fios   nach   pos   'u   'm   Baillidh, 

Iseabail,  's  Eachunn  's  e  gu  bas 

gus  t-fhaighinn. 
Bidh  tu  fhein  a's  Eachunn  ceart  gu 

leor  fhathasd  !     Biodh  misneachd 

agadsa  I 
Ach  eisd  mar  dh'eirich  dhomhsa  'n  a 

mo  chuid  leannanachd  ! 
Mas  a  fior  gun  robh  'usa  riamh  ann 

an  gaol ! 
S  e  bhi  measg  nan  nighneagan 
Bu  toigh  leani  fhin  's  is  toigh  leam 

fhathasd  ! 
'S  e  bhi  measg  nan  nighne.igan 
Is  toigh  leam  fhin  's  is  fhearr  leam  \ 
'S  toigh  leam  caileag  fhinealta 
A  bhi  a'  sineadh  dhonih  a  bhainne  ; 
'S  e  pog"  o  bilean  fior  dhearga 
A  bheir  dhomh  sineadh  laithean  ! 
'S  e  bilean  mm,  's  e  pogan  min. 
'S  e  bilean  min  a  ghluaiseas  m'aigne  ! 
'.S  e  gniaidhean  slim  a  ruigeas  cridh', 
'S  e  taladh  binn  a  b'  'aill  leam  ! 
'.S  e  sealladh  grinn  a  suil  a  cinn 

'S  cha  teid  agam  air  innseadh  dhut 
Mu  nighne.igan  na  h-airidh  ! 
Ach  ghabh  mise  droch  ghaol  a'  sid 
Air  caile  chaoil  's  an  airidh  odhair  ! 
Ghabh  mi  e  droch  ghaol  oirre, 
A's  chuir  e  gaoid  'n  a  m'fheoil-sa. 
Thug  gaol  na  caile  chaoil  orm 
Gun  a'lhalbh  le  caoile  trian  mo  chol- 

Cha  lobh  air  an  t-saoghal  so 

Na  bheireadh  fao'chadh  dhomhsa  ' 

Bha  lamh  's  a  suil  cho  blath  's  cho 

Blia    giith    cho    caomh     ri    caiman 
(luillich  ; 

Cho   caoimhneil,  muirneach,  faillcil, 
sunndach, 

Gaol  dhomh  fhin  na  m'onar  ! 

'.S   ann   dhiom    bhiodh    suim    nuair 
bhiomaid  cruinn, 

'S  ann  dhiom  bhiodh  suim  a  bleoth'n 
nan  gobhar  ; 

'Nuair  bhiomaid  cruinn  mu  na  bhoin 
duinn 

B'aoidhcil  i  'gam'  phogadh  ! 

Ach  chuir  i  car  as  ur  aisde 

'Nuair  thainig  diul'nach  eil'  an   rat- 
had  ! 

Buachaille  nan  caorach 

'.S  a  chaile  chaol  'ga  fasgadh  I 

'S  ann  chuir  a  pheallag  cul  rium 
■   '  '  ■     s  mugh'  sporan  ; 
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Feadh  nan  tom  a'  measg  a  bharraich 
'Braoisgil  's  a  ruith  neo-throm 
Caile  dhonn  gun  naire  ! 
Tha  i  sgiobalt  air  a  bonn, 
'Nighean  donn  tha  math  air  mealladh. 
Cha  robh  aigne  na  mo  chom 
Nach  cuireadh  i  gu  ranaich. 
'Chaile  chaol  iha  aotrom  donn, 
'Thogas  fonn  a'  measg  nam  balach 
Dunaidh  ort  a  chaileag  dhonn 
Rinn  'u  mise'  sharach'. 
Chuir  'u  mise  dheth  mo  bhonn 
Nighean  donn  n.V  luirgnean  fada  ! 
Rinn  u  bodach  deth  an  t-sonn 
'S  tha  mi  air  mo  narach'  ! 

(Ri  Leantainn.) 


Chui 


olea 


n  cul  ri 


bho. 


{Chor 


r.)    Far  all  alo,  e 


'S  bidh  iad  'sugradh  fo  mo  shuilean, 
Bidh  iad  'stiugadh  ris  na  tomain 
Dh'fhag  i  mo  chridh'  brisc,  bruite, 
Caile  chaol  an  anraidh  ! 
'.Se  chuis  bhurta  mi  co  dhiu' 
'Nuair  chuir  mi  uidh  am  "flirt"  n.n 

dunach. 
An     d'rachainn    tuilleadh     far     mc 

Le  lainnir  sul  aig  ban-righ  ? 
Faca  tusa  nighean  donn 


THE    TRUE    SPRING    OF    THE 
JACOBITE    WARS. 


Prominent  among  those  phenomena  of 
history  which  appeal  to  the  imagination 
with  inimitable  force  we  are  to  reckon  the 
Jacobite  wars  in  Scotland.  These  truly 
"  romantic  episodes"  have  cast  a  sort  of 
spell  over  our  people,  and  have  extorted  the 
tribute  of  respectful  admiration  even  from 
dry-as-dust  historians.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  indeed,  as  has  been  well  said 
by  the  poet  Hogg,  if  we  mistake  not,  that 
J.icobitism  has  flooded  our  land  with  song. 
The  glamour  of  the  '45  is  still  with  us  ;  and 
scarce  a  month  passes  that  does  not  witness 
some  considerable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  that  splendid  adventure.  He  that  was 
ultimately  king  by  right  and  in  name,  if  not 
in  fact,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  is  probably 
today  the  most  popular  national  hero  of 
Scotland.  His  memory  and  reputation,  in 
spite  of  certain  malicious  dare-devil  attempts 
at  depreciation,  are  green  and  sweet  with 
us,  and  no  sane  man  denies  that  Scotland 
is  the  better  of  her  Jacobite  wars,  though, 
to  be  sure,  there  are  many  of  us  who  cherish 
an  enduring  disappointment  in  consequence 
of  their  unsuccessful  conclusion. 

It  is  a  fashion  among  historians  to  ascribe 
a  Tory  origin  to  our  Jacobite  wars.  They 
are  thought  to  be  somewhat  belated  exem- 
plifications of  the  principle  of  Divine  Right. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  ferocious 
attempt  to  re-impose  what  these  superior 
persons  are  pleased  to  style  "reactionary 
principles  "  upon  an  indignant  and  resentful 
public.  And  seeing  that  this  is  the  opinion 
of  his  oracles,  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find 
the  Man  in  the  Street  following  the  inglorious 
example  thereof.  Nine  men  out  of  ten, 
selected  from  the  semi-educated  ruck,  will 
tell  you,  almost  in  the  silly  words  of  the 
outrageous  Whig  Pamphleteers  of  the  lime, 
that  the  true  object  of  the  Jacobite  Risings 
was  Popery  and  Wooden  Shoes.  They  have 
been  told  so  by  their  hireling  historians,  and, 
infinitely  more  simple  and  credulous  than 
those  whose  credulity  they  aflect  to  despise, 
they  actually  believe  them.  As  for  those 
whose  opinion  is  not  apt  to  be  much  con- 
sulted or  had  in  esteem  by  such  as  pride 
themselves  on  thcirsupcriorculture— namely, 
the  i":'Miion  i^Hnj.!,'     (hese  have  very  inde- 

fmiio*    1'   li"    Miliject.     A  system  of 

hisiMt,        .  ■    1 1. lined,  introduced  and 

piupi  1'^        ■' II  iijusfaction,  naturally 

lca\i  i  il 1    iHi,,,!  1,1  ilie  influences  of  any 

liction  or  Ik  lions  which  that  Party  may  seek 
to  impose  on  the  national  conscience  in  pur- 
suit of  its  aims  or  in  justification  of  its 
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actions.  They  are,  accordingly,  inclined  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion  with  their  social  S( 
superiors  ;  but  "  away  down "  in  their 
hearts,  as  an  American  would  say,  there  is 
the  healthy  suspicion  that  all  is  not  quite 
right  ;  that,  in  other  words,  evidence  is 
being  withheld  from  them  which,  if  it  were 
known,  might  lead  them  to  take  a  different, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  much  modified  view  of 
certain  national  events,  now  commonly  held 
to  be  calamitous  or  fortunate  according  as 
they  damaged  or  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
faction  in  power.  And  so,  in  spite  of  much 
calumny  and  semi-official  discouragement 
and  misrepresentation,  the  people  still 
secretly  believes  in  iis  national  heroes,  and 
especially  in  bonnie  King  Chailes. 

He  who  sets  out  to  redress  a  grievous 
wrong,  or,  what  is  harder,  to  disprove  the 
assertions  of  a  parcel  of  venal  historians, 
has  always  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  By 
reason  of  the  credit  which  an  historian 
enjoys,  especially  such  a  one  as  writes 
pompously  and  with  a  certain  grace  of  style 
in  favour  of  the  strongest  and  most  popular 
party,  it  is  the  reverse  of  easy  to  set  history 
in  such  a  light  as  shall  persuade  the  super- 
ficial to  accept  a  view  of  it  which  will  be 
entirely  different  to  that  which,  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  officialism,  he  has  hitherto  obediently 
and  unquestioningly  taken.  There  is  always 
the  discouraging  influence  of  fashion  and 
conventionality  to  reckon  with  ;  and  the 
well-bred  sneer  of  such  as  hate  liberty  and 

mankind  is  never  more  disagreeably  or 
strikingly  manifested  than  when  it  is  being 
urged  on  behalf  of  popular  prejudice.  There 
is  a  universal  humour  in  man  which  pre- 
disposes him  systematically  to  reject  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses  ;  besides,  every- 
one knows  that  the  half-educated  fool  is  the 
most  obstinate  in  his  folly,  and  the  hardest 
to  undo  of  all. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  God,  in  his 
infinite  Mercy,  has  endowed  some  men  with 
an  endurance,  a  perseverance,  and  a  hardi- 
hood in  the  face  of  classical  ignorance  and 
monumental  folly  which  defy  alike  opposi- 
tion and  comparison.  Otherwise,  the 
probability  is  the  whole  world  would  long 
ago  have  soured  and  turned  Whig  ;  and  so 
have  realised  the  alarmist  fears  of  the 
learned  but  timorous  Dr.  Johnson.  At  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  who 
courageously  sets  forth  to  challenge  dogma 
of  the  offensive  historical  sort  that  our 
baser  lights  of  story — such  as  the  late  Lord 
Macaulay  —  seemingly  delight  in,  or  to 
purge  and  set  in  order  some  squalid  dis- 
reputable bothy  inhabited  by  disgraceful 
historically-minded  man  ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  say,  that  such  a  one  is  like  to 
encounter  many  difficulties,  and  to  arouse 
much  opposition  and  resentment  in  the 
strict  and  conscientious  performance  of  his 
task  and  duty. 

But  abuse  and  misrepresentation  are  com- 
plimentary in  proportion  to  their  violence, 
and  the  venality  of  the  source  from  which 
they  issue.  Bes  des,  there  is  really  some- 
thing diverting  in  Whig-bailing  !  Your 
Burtons  and  Macaulays  are  the  most  in- 
tolerant rascals  imaginable,  though  solemn 
pretences  to  tolerance  are  part  of  their  plan. 
The  Whig  is  a  more  dangerous,  because  a 
more  sly  and  insidious  foe  to  National 
Liberty  than  even  the  Tory  ;  for  whilst  the 
latter  does  not  profess  to  understand  it,  the 
former  scribbles  his  oftensive  abuse  and 
propounds  his  poisonous  principles  in  her 
sacred  name. 
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The  history  of  Scotland  consists  of  a 
series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  people 
thereof  to  have  liberty  and  to  hold  it. 
Though  our  nationality  has  never  been 
surrendered,  yet  it  has  been  constantly 
menaced  ;  and  though  we  have  had  more 
than  our  fair  share  of  scheming  knaves  in 
the  shape  of  politicians,  yet  we  have  success- 
fully preserved  our  national  character.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  abuse  our  nobility  for  the 
part  they  played  in  history  ;  but  at  all 
events  they  were  not  slaves  and  tools  of  the 
crown  and  court,  as  the  English  aristocracy 
were  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  set  a  useful 
and  healthy  example  to  the  people.  When 
they  were  not  plotting  against  the  crown, 
they  were  plotting  against  the  country  and 
nation  ;  but  their  breezy  intolerance  of 
regal  pretensions,  their  proud  familiarity, 
their  contempt  of  courtly  tricks  and  grimaces, 
their  restlessness  and  ferocity,  kept  the 
people  alive,  as  it  were,  and,  by  training 
them  to  arms,  preserved  their  liberty. 

From  the  earliest  times  our  country  was 
the  prey  of  two  factions  ;  and  the  hope  and 
consolation  of  one.  These  three  orders 
were,  the  King,  the  Nobles,  and  the  People. 
The  king  generally  played  for  his  own  hand, 
and  the  e.xicnsion  of  his  prerogatives,  and  did 
not  carea  groat  about  his  people.  The  nobles 
played  also  for  their  own  hind,  and  did  not 
care  about  the  people  ;  but  they  were  split 
up  into  two  factions  —  those  who  were 
unruly  and  those  who  were  less  so.  Of  the 
third  order — namely,  the  people,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  save  that  it  was  being 
constantly  imposed  on  and  exploited,  and 
always  oppressed,  by  the  other  two  parties  ; 


but 


the  other  factions  combined. 
The  kin:_,'  represented  the  Tory  principle 
and.  latterly,  the  nobles  came  to  I'epresent 
the  \\hig  ;  but  the  cause  of  Liberty  and 
Xationa'iim  was  in  the  hands  of  the  People. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tha  moran  sluaigh  anns  an  am  so  a' 
toirt  seachad  comhairle  do  Mr.  Carnegie. 
Tha  e'n  comhnuidh  mar  so,  nuair  a  tha  fear 
fial  'us  beariach  'g  a  'toirt  seachad  'airgid. 
Tha  comhairle  gle  shaor  :  agus  is  lionmhòr 
iad  a  tha  'toirt  seachad  comhairle  as  a 
phailteas  a  tha  aca. 

"  Tha  thu  ro-bheartach  ;  b'f  hèairrd  thu 
full  a  leigeadh  asad,"  a  deir  na  dealachan, 
agus  iad  a  sliobadh  am  bronnan  falamha. 

Chan  f  hèairrd  Mr.  Carnegie  stugh  dad  an 
searmonachadh  so.   Tha  e  glc  sheolta,  agus 


gur  dui 
thabarlais  ri  a  faicinn  anns  a 
beartach  Mr.  Carnegie,  's  m, 
Cha  chuir  comhairle  a  tha  ma 
mach  sinn  air.  Chan  fhèairi 
thabartas  a'  searmonachadh. 
an  sporan  agus  gach  1 


bheul  ! 


aidh, 


a  fhu 


AM  "  BUQQANE."  (<!.) 
Sgeul  Manwinneach. 

BHA  Tim  Mylechrcest  'na  sheann-taillear 
crabhach  a  bha  gabhail  cònihnaidh  am 
Baile-garaghan,  anns  an  Eilean  Mhanain- 
neach  ;  eilean  beag  nan  Cnocan  uaine,  nan 
gleannan  craobhach  's  nan  cluaintean 
feurach,  agus  ris  an  abrar  gus  an  latha 
diugh — "  Vannin  veg,  vilHsh,  veen,"  le  còrr 
us  ceithir  mile  d'a  luchd-àiteachaidh 
toilichte,  agus  le  miltean  a'  bharrachd  a  tha 
a  nise  air  an  sgapadh  air  feadh  an  t-saog- 
hail,  ach  nach  treig  gu  brath  cuimhne  nam 
bothan  iosail,  fo  sgMl  an  t — "  Slieu,"  (b)  no 
aig  taobh  na  h— "  awin,"  (c)  anns  an  d' 
fhuair  iad  an  ai-ach  òg. 

Mar  thubhairt  mi,  bu  thaillear  Tim,  agus 
do  bhrigh  nach  bu  ro-mhòr  a  chuid  de  'n 
t-saoghal,  bu  mhiann  leis  bhi  'na  mhaor 
aig  eaglais  Naoimh  Trinion,  cho  luath  's  a 
bliiodh  am  mullach  iir  criochnaichte. 

Is  coir  dhomh  radh  an  so  gu  'n  robh 
eaglais  Naoimh  Trinion  fo  gheasaibh  no 
dhruidheachd,  a  reir  a  h-uile  coltais,  oir,  an 
uair  a  thogadh  i  air  thoiseach,  's  ann  a 
chualas  toirm  eagalach  's  a  cheart  oidhche, 
agus  an  uair  a  dh'eirich  muinntir  a'  ghlinne 
gu  moch  anns  an  ath-mhaduinn,  fhuair  iad 
an  eaglais  aca  gun  mhullach  oirre,  agus 
deilean  agus  sailear 


dhi. 


,   cha   robh 


agus  air  an  aobhar  sin  chaidh  bliadhna  no 
dha  seachad  orra  mu'n  do  chuir  iad  mullach 
iir  air  an  eaglais.  Ach  an  uair  a  chuir, 
dh'eirich  gaillionn  gharbh  anns  an  oidhche  sin 
fein,  agus  sheideadh  am  mullach  iir  bharr 
balhichan— direach    mar   a    thachair 


roimhe. 
Chuir: 


lath,  0 


"  bugga 


olc, 


niU- 


bhi    criochnaichte,  a 
Mylechi-eest  bruadar 
ach.      Bhruadair  e 
Trinion    fein   d'a  _ 
.agus    gu'n    d'thubhai 

h-eagla^ij- 


The  true  Highland  regiments  are  the 
Militia  regiments.  They  neither  play  cricket 
nor  speak  Cockney  ;  yet  they  are  none  the 
worse  Gaels  for  all  that. 


teach  fein  a  bha  cur  gu  neoni  tailleabh  a 
saoithreach  moire  : — agus  cò  dha'n  d.'ina 
bhi  deanamh  strl  an  aghaidh  a'  "  bhug- 
gane"  !  Ach,  a  dh'aindeòin  sin,  chuir  iad 
rompa  aon  oidheirp  eile  a  thoirt. 

A  nise,  bha  an  treas  mullach  an  inbhe  a 
iir   bhruadair  Tim 
)ha   ro-chudthrom- 
gu'n   d'thainig   Naomh 
nsaidh     aon  oidhche 
t   e   ris:-"  A   Thim 
am   miann   leaf    mullach   na 
am     shabhaladh     o'n     druid- 
us   gu'n    do    fhreagair'   e    gu 
gaisgeil — "  Liu  dearbh  ;  is  leam-sa  's  miann 
sin  a  dheanamh." 

"  Mata  !  Thim,"  deir  Trinion,  "  eisd 
ruimsa  agus  innsidh  mi  dhuit  ciod  is  eigin 
duit  a  dheanamh.  Air  an  oidhche  an  deigh 
do'n  mhullach  iir  bhi  criochnaichte,  is 
fheudar  dhuit  suidhe  ann  am  meadhon  na 
h-eaglaise,  agus  brigis  dhearg  a  dheanamh, 
agus  an  sin  is  fheudar  dhuit  siubhal  gu  mall 
mu'n  cuairt  do'n  eaglais  naoidh  uaiiean. 
Ma  ni  thu  sin,  bilhidh  a'  ghisreag  a  tha  air 
an  aitreibh  naoimh  an  drasta  briste." 

"  Ni  mise  sin,"  fhreagair  gu  dàna  an 
tà'llear  beag,  gaisgeil. 

Air  an  la  màireach  chaidh  Tim  a  dh' 
ionnsaidhan  "  dooiney  vooar,"  agus  dh'innis 
e  dha  a  bhruadar,  agus  air  ball  thug 
an  '•  dooiney  mooar"  geall  da  gu'm  biodh 
e  'na  mhaor-eaglais,  mar  bu  mhiann  leis, 
na'n  deanadh  e  a  reir  ordugh  an  naoimh. 


(.;.)   "Buggane."  : 


"boagaya"  =  bòcan. 
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Fadheòìdh  tbainig  an  latha  mòr,  agiis, 
àir  dol  fodha  do'n  ghrL-in,  chaidh  Tim  Rus 
an  eaglais  le  beannachdan  agus  deagli-thoil 
a  chàirdcan,  ajjus  lc  clò,  siosar,  siialhad, 
incuran  agus  snathaion  mar  an  ceudna. 

Kainig  e  an  dorus  mòr,  rnn  e  com- 
Iiarradh  na  croisc,  mar  is  còir  do  gach  fior- 
chriosdaidh,  agus  phabh  e  a  stcach  gu 
dàna.  Air  tlioiscach,  thug  e  suil  air  fcadh 
na  h-aitreibh,  a  dh'fteuch  an  robh  gach  ni 
pu  cearl.  An  sin  las  e  trì  coinnlean,  shuid- 
hich  e  air  an  ùrlar  iad,  rinn  e  suidhe  luirj;- 
nean  crosgach,  agiià  thòisich  e  air  dcanamh 
na  brigis  cho  luath  's  a  b'urrainn  da.  An 
de-gh  dha  an  clò  a  gbearradh,  dh'amhairc 
c  gu  faicilleach  a  suas  agus  sios  agus  mu'n 
cuairt.  Cha  d'thainig  ni-eigin  mi-nhdurra 
an  sealladh,  agus  ghlace  misneach.  Thòisich 
c  ri  feadaireachd  "Kiark  Catriney  Marroo," 
ach  shaoil  e  ris  fhein  gu'n  dthuaininich 
'fheadaireachd  a  leth-char  neònach  am 
cneasg  nan  colbh,  agus  fo'n  chromadh  àrd, 
agus  gu  h-obann  bhuail  se  e  gu'm  bu  mhi- 
fhrcagarrach  gu  buileach  a  bhi  ri  feadair- 
eachd idir  ann  a  leilhid  sin  de  dh'ailreibh. 
An  sin  shnàith  e  an  t-snathad  agus  thoisich 
c  air  fuaigheaL 

Thug  e  suil  mu'n  cuairt  a  rithisd,  ach 
cha'n  Ihac'  e  ni  air  bith  ach  dealradh  ait 
nan  coinnlean  'na  choir  agus  an  dorcbadas 
domhain,  falamh  air  an  taobh  thall  diubh, 
agus  mar  sin  dh'eirich  a  mhisneach  gu 
h-àrd,  agus  thoisich  e  air  se-nn  gu 
sunndach : — 

NY    KIRREE    FO    NIAGHTEY. 
:l.,t  I  d: m : m.,r  |  m : b :  1.,b  |  m : m': re'  |  m':— 

Lurg    gcurey    dy     niaghtey,  as      arragh    dy       lio, 
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An  deigh  sin  thug  e 
orain  thaitnich  eile,  n^ 
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Mu'n  do  sguir  c  an  t-òran  so  '»  ann  a  bha 
e  dol  air  aghart  gu  math  Icis  a'  bbrigis,  oir, 
air  dha  fuaigheul  cho  luath  'sa  b'urrainn  d'a 
mheuran  seòlta,  disc,  's  ann  a  bha  aon  lurga 
lim  chriochnaichtc. 

Thug  c  platha  biorach  cilc  mu'n  cuairt, 
ach  cha'n  fhac'  e  lacliaran  no  ni  'sam  bilh  a 
chuireadh  geilt  air  leanabh  'na  chreidhcall, 
agus,  air  an  aobhar  so,  's  ann  a  bha  c  fas 
aolrom,  as-cieidcach.  Thubhairl  c  ris  f hcin 
gu'm  bu  ghlcòramas  agus  faoineachd  gu  leir 
na  chual'  c  mu'n  "  bhuggane,"  agus.  an 
deigh  uile,  nacli  robh  — 


Ach  's  a  chearl  mhiona:d,  chuala  e  stiorai 
stairirich  eagalach  fo'n  iirlar,  cosmhuil 
fuaim  chrilh-thalmhainn.     Chrad  Ihog  c 


sbuilean,  agus,cinntcachguleòir,  blir.  ccann 
mòr  mùrJanach  ag  eiridh  suas  as  an  talamh, 
direach  m'a  choinneamh,  agus  a  sealltainn 
claon  air  le  stàrd-shuilean  uainc,  lasarach. 
Bha  a  dha  chuinnein  leudaichlc,  agus  air  a' 
chraos  mhòr  aige  bha  dreang  cho  oillteii, 
agus  iongannan  cho  geur,  droch-mheinneach 
's  a  bha  Tim  air  ball  air  chrith  Ic  uamhas. 
Gu  dearbh  agus  gu  deinihin,  be  so  an  t-aon 
sealladh  a  bu  duaichnidhe  a  chunnaic  c 
riamh.  A'  cheud  phlath  a  fhuair  Tim  dheth, 
dh'aithnich  e  gum  b'e  am  "  bupgane  "  fein 
a  bh'ann,  agus  gu'm  bu  mhearachdach  gu 
h-iomlan  am  beachd  a  bh'aige  gus  a  sin  nach 
robh  nithean  mar  sin  idir  ann  ;  ach  bu 
dànarra  an  laoch  Tim  gun  teagamh,  agus 
cha  do  sguir  e  de  "obair  idir,  ach  dh'fhuaigh 
c  air  an  dara  lurga  ceait  cho  kiath  ri  inneal 
fuaigheil,  's  e  cuniail  Icth-shuil  suidhichteair 
a'  bhocan  agus  suil  eile  air  a'  bhrigis. 

"A  Thim  Vylechreest  !  "  sgriach  am 
"  buggane,"  •'  de  do  ghnothach  an  so  ? " 

Cha  d'thug  Tim  aire  idir  dha,  ach  dh'oi- 
brich  e  ni  bu  luaithe  fhathasd. 

"An  leir  dhuit  mo  cheann  mor?"  ghlaoclh 

"  Hi,  hi  !  "  fbreagair  Tim  gu  fochaideach. 

"  An  leir  dhuit  mo  dha  shiil  mhòir,  lasa- 
raich,  uaine,  agus  m'  fhiaclan  fada,  geura  ? " 
ghlaodh  e  a  rithisd,  oir  bha  corruich  fhuath- 
asach  air,  do  bhrigh  nach  do  ghabh  Tim 
cagal  'sam  bith  roimhe. 

"  Hi,  hi  I'fhreagair  a  rithisd  an  tàillear 
gaisgeil,  's  e  cur  stad  air  a  thiiillcarachd  a 
chum  aon  de  na  coinnlean  a  smiil  eadar 
'òrdaig  'us  chorraig,  agus  a'  bhuaic  dhian- 
theth  thilgeil  anns  a'  ghnuis  bhraoisgich 
m'a  choinneamh.  An  sin  chaidh  c  air 
aghaidh  gu  dichiollach  air  a'  bhrigis,  a  bha 
a  nis'an  inbhe  a  bhi  deanta. 

Mu'n  am  so  bha  am  buggane  air  eiiidh 
gu  buileach  as  an  iirlar  agis  blia  e  a  leiim- 
naich  agus  agearradh  sliurdagan  agus  a  cur 
dreing:  air  mu  choinneamh  an  tàiUeir  bhig, 
agus  is  ro-fhuathasach  a  bha  e  mar  an 
ceudna,  a  chionn  gu'n  robh  Tim  a  deanamh 

"  A  Thim,  a  thruaghain  '.  "  sgtiach  c  "  nach 
Ic'r  dhuit  mo  glnirdeannan  niolach,  mo 
mheuran  cnàmhach,m'iongannan  geura,  mo 
dhiiirn  chruaidh,  mo " 

Mu'm  b'urrainn  da  smid  eile  radh,  leum 
an  tàiUear  beag  suas  gu  grad,  agus,  air  dha 
tiolam  a  thoirt  air  a  bhrigis  a  bha,  mu 
dheireadh,  criochnaichte,  thug  e  na  buinn 
air  agus  ruith  e  'na  dheann  a  mach  as  an 
eaglais.  Ach  is  gann  a  ihuair  e  troimh  'n 
dorus  mhòr'  na  thuit  am  mullach  iir  a  nuas 
le  stairirich  eagalach  a  thug  air  Tim  Icum- 
naich  mòran  ni  bu  luthmhoire  na  rinn  e 
riamh  roimhe. 

A  cluinntinn  lachan.u.  1  il.  .iinKiiLiitli  a' 
bhòcain  'na  chluasaiMi,  i  ii  L  .  -  i  ■-  In  ith  ri 
gehrr  air  an  rathad  ).i     1  i '1.     J,   hlais, 

a'  bhrigis  dhearg  fo'  .p  i ;  .  un  '■  bug- 
gane" beag,  agus  e  air  a  cimiliatli,  dian  air 
a  thòir. 

Shin  am  "  buggane  "  a  mach  a  Ihmh,  ?gus 
l)ha  'iongannan  geura  deas  'ga  ghreimich 
agus  'ga  reubadh  'na  mhirean  ;  ach  an  ua-r 
a  ràinig  Tim  lùb  an  rathaid,  's  ann  a  chunnaic 
e  liir  Jird  Eaglais  Bhraddain  am  measg  nan 
craobh,  astar  beag  a  mhàin  air  falbh,  agus 
dh'eirich  a  mhisneach  uair  eile,  oir  dh'aith- 
nich c  gu  'm  biodh  e  shbhaillc  na'm  b'uirainn 
da  a  mlihin  an  cladh  a  ruigsinn.  Ruiih  e  ni 
bu  lu  lithe  fhathasd,  ràìnig  e  amballa,  leum 
0  thairis,  mar  fhiadh  air  a  ruagadh,  agus 
thuit  e  sàraichte,sgith  airan  fheurchoisrigte, 
fo  sgiiil  na  h-eaglaise  naoimhe  ;  agus  an  sin 
bhi  e  tearuinte  gu  cinnteach. 

A'h  an  iiine  ghe.'irr,  dh'fhosgail  e  a  shui- 


lean,  thog  e  a  cheann,  agus  de  chunnaic  e 
ach  an  duincachan  grannda  fhein,  's  e  na 
sheasamh  air  a'  bhalla,  a  cur  dreing  oillteii 
air  agus  a  tilgeil  sradagan  agus  toit  as  a 
bheul  dearg.  Ach  cha  b'urrainn  do'n 
"  bhuggane  "  teachd  a  stcach  do'n  j,'luuadli 
naomh,  agus  is  cho  fuathasach  a  biia  e  air 
an  aobhar  sin,  's  gu'n  do  ghlac  e  a  cheann 
fein  'na  dha  làimh,  spion  e  bhixrr  a  chuirp, 
agus  thilg  e  thar  a'  bhalla  e  le  'uile  neart. 

Thuit  an  ceann  làimh  ri  Tim,  agus  sgiin 
e  lie  bragh  fuasnach  a  dh'ath-f  huaimnich  am 
measg  nan  gleann  bho  "Chronk  Irey  Laa" 
gu  "  Baih  ny  Carrickey." 

Gle  luath,  thainig  na  '  coimhearsnaich 
gus  an  kite,  agus  iad  a  ruith  dh'f  hcuch  am 
facadh  iad  de  a  thachair,  ach  cha  d'fhuair 
iad  ach  an  tàillear  beag,  's  e  'na  shineadh 
air  an  fheur,  fo  uamhas  mor  agus  'aodann 
ri  lar,  ach  slàn,  fallain  air  gach  dòigh  eile. 

Agus  air  son  eaglais  Trinion,  tha  i,  bho'n 
hm  sin  gus  an  làtha  diugh  'na  làraich 
f halaimh,  fhuair,  gun  mhullach,  'na  seasamh 
ann  an  achadh  uaine,  astar  beag  o'n  rathad 
mhòr  a  tha  treòrachadh  o  Pheel  gu  baile 
Dhubhghlais — agus  an  sin  seasaidh  i  gu  la 
bhrath  mar  chuimhneachan  buan  airmionn 
a'  "  bhuggane  "  uile  :  — 

"  Aig  Naomh  Trinion  cha  bhi, 
"  Fhads  a  mhaireas  an  saoghl, 
"  Eaglais  iomlan  air  bilh 


DOMHNALL    WOR    A'    BHOCAIN. 


KARG    Mac1)1I0NN.\( 


Is  ann  dc  mhuinntir  Lochabair  bha  Domh- 
nall  Mor,  agus  is  ann  anns  andiuhaich  sin 
bha  e  fuireach.  Tha  e  air  a  radh  giinann 
de  Dhomhnallaich  na  Ceapaich  bha  c  agus 
gun  robh  e  pòsda  air  bana  Ghriogarach  a 
Kaineach.  Bha  c  'n  a  "  Uhomhnall  Mor," 
CO  dhiubh,  iomadh  la  mun  d'fhuair  e  an 
t-alht-leasachadh  air  aainm  a  rinn  "  Domh- 
nall  Mor  a'Bhòcain"  deth  gu  ceann  an 
t-saoghail.  Is  ann  air  bliadhua  dluibh 
Thearlaich  thachair  agus  bho  sgionanian  a 
thachair  oirre,  a  thoisich  an  ni  a  blia  ann  .lir 
a    bhi    gii    h-hmhgharach   ag   claoidhcadh 


bruaichean  .Mli  '  ili 

cleis  a  Phri.i,  ,  ,  ,         l,r 

c!  thachair  clli.i  ir  .!  ,i  ■  ,   ■  ,   .,:  :   ...lli 

duinecile  a  Mi  ■■  ir   :    :  ,  i,  :,,   i,  .,  m,s 

meadhrach  a    '  :  h   ;  i  ,  i,  h 

Thuit  e  agu^  a  a^^  .m-ìIi  i  .m  L.ii.il  .■,,i,.i-us 
bhriichd  au  fhuil  bhialh  h\u,  a  chricllic  mach 
air  an  fhraoch  aig  Culfhodair.  Bha  a 
ghnothaichean  fhein  sgaoilte,  a  thigh  gun  a 
chur  an  ordugh,  agus  a  theaghlach  gun  an 
taic.  Deuchainneach  agus  mar  a  hlia  sin 
cha  robh  ni  ann  air  nach  toirtadli  iiinc 
leasachadh.  Ach  bha  na  h-iaruinni.m  sin 
ann  agus  gun  fhios  aig  an  duine  aig  an  robh 
coir  orra  no  aig  duine  eile  c'àit  an  robh  iad. 
Mam  b'e  ni  air  bith  eile  ach  iarunn  a  bha 
ann  cha  deanadh  mùlh  no  difir,  ach  na  'm 
biodh  ni  air  bilh  a  bha  air  adheanamh  de 
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iarulnn,  g  a  chumail  bho  an  iicach  ai^j  an 
robh  coir  air  cha 'n  fhaÌKhcadh  taibbsc  an 
fhir  bu  choireach  fois  a  dhcanamli  ajjus  cha 
sguireadh  i  de  bhi  a' tathaich  dhaonie  gus 
an  cuirteadh  an  gnothach  ceart.  A  reir  a 
bheachd  sin  cha  h'  urrainn  do  spiorad  an 
duine  a  dh'  fhalaich  na  h-iaruinnean  agus  a 
bha  mer  sin  ged  nacli  b'  ann  de  dheòin  "g 
an  cumail  bho  a  choimhearsnach  ann  an 
Inbhir-Chadain,  fois  a  dheanamh,  ach 
b'-f  heudar  dha  bhi  a'  siubhal. 

Bha  Domlinall  Mòr  fhein  aig  Cul-fhodair 
is  ged  rinii  c  a  dhichioll  ann  th.'u'  e  as.  Mach 
bho  sin  cha  "n  'ell  lios  air  bith  c'arson  is  ann 
ris-san  seach  a  h-uile  duine  eile  a  dhliithaic- 
headh  taibhse  an  fhir  a  Raineachach  ce  be 
aobhar  a  bha  ann,  no  nach  robh  ann,  air 
roghai'nn  a  dheanamh  de  Dhomhmaill  is  ann 
air  a  thiut  an  aimhog.  Bho  sin  a  mach  miir 
robh  fois  aig  an  taibhse  cha  mho  bha  aig 
Donihnall.  Cha  robh  car  a  chuireadh  e 
dheth  nach  biodh  an  taibhse  'n  a  bòcan 
roimhe.  Shios  is  shuas,  a  muigh  is  a  stigh 
thachaireadh  i  air  agus  bu  choingeis  leatha 
fliuch  is  tioram  sian  is  fèath.  Bha  na 
caoban  agus  na  clachan  'g  an  caitheadh  air 
gach  duine  a  bhilheadh  anns  an  tigh.  Cha 
ghabhadh  dorus  cumail  dùinte,  no  biadh 
cumail  glan.  Chan  fhaigheadh  daimheach 
no  taisdealach  oidhche  a  chur  seachad  ann 
an  sith.  An  oidhche  bha  aonghas  mac 
Alastair  Bhiiin  anns  an  tigh  nihothaich  e 
feadh  na  h-oidhche  ni  eigin  a'  deanamh 
greim  air  a  dha  ordag  mhdr,  agus  ged  a  b' 
ann  an  gramaiche  a'  ghobhainn  bhiodh  iad, 
cha  b'  urrainn  daibh  bhi  na's  do-fhuas- 
gladh. 

B'  olc  a  bheatha  bha  ann.  Cha  robh  sin 
fhein  de  riarachadh  aig  an  duine  sharaichte 
gu  'm  b'  urrainn  da  a'  radh  mar  a  thubhairt 

nacli  robh  a'  chuidenchd  a  b'  fhearr, 
"  Ma's  olc  dhomh  cha'n  fhearr  dhaibh." 
Anns  a'  cheud  dolamach,  shaoileadh  an 
duine  truagh  an  dràsda  is  a  rithis  gu  'n  d' 
thuair  e  saor  is  i,  agus  theagamh  mu  'n 
cuireadh  e  an  ath  char  dheth  fhein,  gu' r 
ann  bhiodh  i  ri  a  thaobh  no  ri  a  aodann. 
Bha  aon  oidhche  gu  h-àraidh,  le  uisge  agus 
sian  bha  air  bhi  ann  fad  thri  laithean,  bha 
na  h-uillt  air  bhuaireadh  'n  an  caoir  is  'n  an 
deann-ruith  sios  thar  gach  bruach,  agus  cha 
robh  dol  null  no  nail  ann  do  dhuine  beò. 
Thàinig  gean  is  gaire  air  Domhnall  an  uair 
a  chunnaic  e  an  oidhche  blia  ann.  Shaoil 
leis  bho'n  nach  robh  comas  aig  muinntir  an 
t-saoghail  fo  thuinn  dol  thairis  air  uisge 
ruith,  gu  "n  faigheadhe  aon  oidhche  fhois, 
agus  leis  cho  math  is  a  bha  e  air  a  dhòigh 
agus  gu  'n  robh  nithean  ann  air  an  do 
leigeadh  dearmad  ro  fhad  leis  an  anshocair 
anns  an  robh  e  air  a  chumail,  chaidh  e  'n 
a  tharruing  agus   shin   e   air   an  cur  ceart. 


jabhail 


agii 


mhothaich  do 
gaire  dlia.  Bha  bòcan  UhornhnaUl  an  sin 
mar  a  b'  abhaist.  "  Obh,  Obh  !  "  arsa 
Domhnall,  ''am  bheil  thu  ann  agus  a 
leithid  so  dli'  oidhche?  Ciamar  idir  fhuair 
thu  seachad   air   na   tuiltean   mora  ruadha 


"  Thdi 


niig  n 


e  daoine  agus  sgioblaich  iad  Jeotha  a  h-uile 
ball  beairt  ach  da  chliath-chliata  a  bha  ri 
taobh  an  tighe.  Mu  'n  do  r.'iinig  na  daoine 
an  làrach  in;  tiwj;  fear  dhiubh  ei-h  as  agus 
glaodh  e,  "  Nach  f  haic  sibh  an  da  chliath- 
chliata  ud  t;-hinn  as  ar  dcidh  as  an  ceann 
fhein  !"  "  Ma  tha  sin  m.ir  sin,"  ara  Domh- 
nall," is  CO  math  leant  tilleadb.  Gheibheadh 
e  an  rathad  thun  an  tighe  iiir  cho  hiath 
bho'm  aghcibheadh,  cha  'n 


bhlàth  air  son 

thu  gle  cheart 

a  -habh  Lid  a 

Mai 


.    thoirl 


a'  dol   : 


fhuai 


1    làra 


"  Tha 


ichad, 


bòcan  cho  ciùin,  socrach  is  ged  nach 
deanadh  e  ach  tighinn  a  ceann  eile  an 
tighe.  Cha  robh  aig  Domhnall  air  ach  bhi 
ag  cur  leis  an  droch  caramh  a  bha  am 
bòcan  a  deanamh  air,  inar  a  b',àbhaist.  Bha 
e  gidheadh  a'  feuchainn  a  h-uile  seòltachd 
air  sith  fhaotainn.     Gabh  e  dochas  aon  uair 

na'n   teideadh  e  air   imrich   gu   tigh   eile,      

gu  'm  fanaclh  am   bòcan  theagamh  aig   an      stand  ii 
t-sean  liirach.     Anns  a'   bheachd  so  fhuair      absurd 


languag 

that  the 

it.     But 
behind 


It  11 


thes 


indus 


sole,  if    i 


)  be   told 


translators  of  the  .Scriptu: 

the  sense  in  which  we  have  applied 
;  even  if  we  had  not  precedent 
us,  we  are  quite  capable  and  com- 

mind  to  do  so.  We  shall  °have  a 
)  say  presently  concerning  some  of 
ame  scholars,  the  abject  fear  they 
1  in  regard  to  one  another,  and  their 
punctilios  and  pretensions. 
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leries  has  been  prepared  in  order 


bha  e  fulang  bho  riuth  a'  bhc 
tliòisicli  air  smuaineachadh  nach  robh  dol 
as  ann  dha  air  thalamh  mur  rachadh  thar 
a'  chuain  gu  America.  Cha  do  chòird  e 
idir  ris  bhi  smuaineachadh  air  cul  a  chur  ri 
tir  a  dhiithchais.  Eadar  am  bòcan  is  dol 
thairis,  cha  robh  e  a'  faicinn  ach  "  Da 
dhiii,  gun  aon  roghainn."  Mu  dheireadh 
thall  dh'  fhi\s  e  cho  sglth  de  an  droch 
caramh  bla  e  a'  faighinn  is  gu  'n  d'  fhalbh  e 
tliairis  math  no  dona.  Fhuair  e  sith  an 
uair  a  chaidh  e  air  bord  an  t-soitheich, 
agus  thòisich  e  air  beagan  misnich  a  bhi 
aige.  An  oidhche  a  ràinig  iad  thall,  chaidh 
e  a  thoirt  sgriob  troinih  a'  bhaile,  agus  mu 
'n  do  thill  e  bha  e  a'  feòrach  cuin  a  gheib- 
headh e  soitheach  a  bheireadh  dhachaidii 
dh'  albainn  e.  Be  am  bucana  cheud  neach 
a  thachair  air  an'  t-sraid.  "  Ciamar  thàinig 
thusa  an  so  "  arsa  Domhnall  agus  fhreagair 
am  bòcan  cho  ciiiin  socrach  is  a  rinn  e 
roimh  "  Thàinig  mi  mu  'n  cuairt  "  Thàinig 
Domhnall  air  ais  gu  Lochabair  air  a  cheud 
chothrom. 

Chaidh  aige  as  ddidh  air  cho'r  eigin,  air 
toirt  air  a  bhòcan  am  fath  air  son  an  robh 
e  a  ruith  duine  beo  mar  so  innseadh.  B' e 
sin  an  t-aon  ni  a  bha  am  bòcan  ag  iarraidh 
a  dheanamh  a  chum  is  gu  'm  biodh  e  aig 
fois,  agus  na  'n  coinnicheadh  Domhnall  e 
aig  leithid  so  dh'  am,  gun  sgian,  gun 
bhiodag,  gun  ni  air  bith  de  iarunn  a  thoirt 
leis,  dh'  innseadh  e  dha  a  h-uile  facal  a  bha 
aige  r'a  radh.  Rinn  Domhnall  mar  a  dh' 
iarradh  air.  De  chainnt  as  bha  eadar  e  is 
am  bòcan  cha  robh  riamh  air  a  innseadh, 
ach  bha  so  air  fhaicinn  as  deidh  sin  gu  'n 
deachaidh  Domhnall  gu  h-ealamh  gu 
Inbhir-Chadain,  gu  'n  do  bhiiirich  e  anns  a' 
bhruach  gus  an  d'  fhuair  e  iaruinnean  na 
croinn,  agus  gu  'n  tug  e  iad  do  'n  fhear  a 
b'f  hearr  coir  orra.  Agus  b'  e  sin  a' chuid 
mu  dheireadh  de  bhòcan  Dhomhnaill  Mhoir. 


The  Scot  who  wears  the  dress  and  does 
nothing  for  the  language  of  the  Gael  is  little 
better  than  the  Cockney  sportsman  who 
tramps  the  unfamiliar  heather  in  the  garb  of 
old  Gaul. 

Ceriain  scribes  and  scholars,   and  with 
them  some  busy  inockers,  have  found  fault 
;   of  the   word   "  Teanga "    for 


Poss<:ssto>t. 

Bithidh  rud  aig  fear  na  coise  fliche. 

Tlie  wet-footed  man,  i.e.,  he  who  works, 
keeps  working,  will  get  something. 
Chan'  eil  bunachar  eile  agam. 

I  have  no  thing  else  to  depend  on. 
Chan'  eil  bhi-beo,  teachd-an-tir  agam. 

I  have  no  means  of  livelihood. 
Nam  bitheadh  an  t-inneal  agam. 

If  I  had  the  means. 
B'  fhearr  siud  agam  fein. 

That  had  better  belong  to  me. 
B'  fhearr  learn  agam  e. 

1  would  like  to  have  it. 
Is  math  leam  aca  e. 

I  am  glad  they  have  it. 
Cum  agad  fein  c.     Keep  it  yourself. 
Tha  moran  againn  'ga  radh  gur  esan,- 

Many  of  us  say  that  it  is  he.    (L/i.)  Many 

of  us  are  at  its  saying,  that  (it)  is  he. 

Co  againne  a  leigeadh  a'  Ghaidhlig  a'  dhith  ? 

Which  of  us  would  let  Gaelic  die  ? 


Coai 


aleig 


Which  of  them   s 


:  the  dogs  on  (///.  in) 


I  thought  the  worst  of  them 
Co  aca  a  dh'  fhalbhas  no  dh'  f hanas  tus; 
falbhaidh  sinne. 
Whether  you  go  or  stop,  we  will  go. 

Whichever  of  them  (Irish). 
Cho  luath  agus  a  tha  agad. 


Ass( 


"  Chan  fha 

"  I  see  nothing  there." 
"  Mur  faic,  biodh  agad." 

"  Well  then,  be  it  so,  or,  I  don't  care   it 

Am  bonn  a  th'  agad  ri  'dheanamh. 

What  you  have  to  do,  the  tiling  you  had 
better  do. 
Tha  sreann  aice.     She  is  sneezing. 
Bha  an  t-ana-chothrom  aige. 

He   was  in   an  evil  plight.      He  did  not 

She  has  the  gait  of  a  lady. 
"Cha  deach  duine  riamh  do  'n  chaisteal  a 
phill  air  ais."  "  Biodh  sin  's  a  roghainn 
aige.     Falbhaidh  mise,  co  dhiubh." 
"  No  man   ever  went  to  the   castle  who 
returned."     "  Let  that  be  as  it  likes, 
I  w.U  go  anyhow." 
"  Ma  dh'  f  hagas  tu  iad,  goididh  mi  iad." 
"  If  you  lea\'e  them,  I  will  steal  them. 
"  Tha  sin  agus  a  roghainn  agad  ;  chan'  eil 
'^— 1  tilleadh  a    -  " 


"  Yoi 


1   do  s 


;  that  s 


if  yo. 


:s  choice  ;  /. 
like  ;  there 


.,  yoi 


^m  "^àijd 


CeUD  MUÌOS  AN   FiIOCiIlAIR,    IQOI 


Cha  bhi  bainne  aig  bo  fir. 

A  man's  cow  will  not  give  milk. 
Chuala  mi  na  rannan  so  aig  caraid  domh. 

I  heard  these  verses  from  a  friend  of  mine. 
Shaoil  learn  gu'm  b'  c  an  Ihirinn  a  bha  aige. 

I   thought   that   he    spoke   the    tnith ;    I 

admitted  the  truth  of  his  remark. 

Leig  fhaicinn  gu'm  bi  speis  agad  do  dhol 

Let  to  seeing  that  you  are  delighted  to  go 
up  the  mast  (f'.c.,  let  it  appear). 
Chan'  eil  speis  do  mhire  aige. 

He  has  no  liking  for  mirth. 
Tha  toil  agam  a  posadh. 

I  wish  to  marry  her. 
Bha  toil  aige  bean  do  fhaicinn  aig  a  mhac. 

He  wished  to  see  his  son  married. 
Chan'  eil  comas  agam.  I  am  unable. 
Chan'  eil  dunadh  mo  chota  agam, 

I  am  unable  to  button  ;  (///.)  shut  my  coat. 


liha  fagail  aca  anns  an  am  ud. 
They  had  a  certain  fate,  or  destiny,  or  lot 
in  those  times. 
Tha  'fhagail  fein  aig  MacCuaraidh,  biodh  e 
olc  no  math. 
MacQuarrie  has  his  own  fate  (///.  abandon- 
ment;, let  it  be  bad  or  good. 
Measail  aig  uaislibh  agus  aig  islibh. 

Esteemed  by  high  and  low. 
Bha  i  beadrach  aige. 
She  was  beloved  by  him  in  a  thoughtfully 
affectionate  manner. 
Bha  sinn,  gle  uiseil  sea  (uiseil  =  uasail). 

We  were  hospitably  entertained  by  them. 
Mor  orm  a^us  beag  agam. 
Very  patroniiing  towards  (///.  big  on)   me 
and  little  esteemed  by  me. 
Cho  mor  aig  a  chcile  ri  da  cheann  eich. 
So   fond  of  each   other    as    two  horses' 
heads  (cf.  as  thick  as  thieves). 
Bu  mhor  aca  fein  e. 

They  greatly  esteemed  it. 
Cf.     Hu  mhor  leo  fein  e. 

They  thought  it  much,  (or)  too  much. 
Ciod  e  an  umhail  a  tha  agad  ? 

What  do  you   care  ?     How  will   you  be 
affected,  or  harmed  ?  i.e..  You  need 
not  mind  or  fear  in  the  least. 
>Ja  bitheadh  umhail  agad  dheth. 

Never  mind  him. 
Xa  bitheadh  umhail  agad  de  na  geasan. 

Pay  no  heed  to  spells. 
Ciod  e  a  chridhe  a  bha  agad  .' 

How  dared  you  ? 
Chan'  eil  a  chridhe  agad. 

Co  aige  tha  (dc)  chridhe  a  radh  gur  olc  ? 
Who  dares  to  say  that  it  should  not  be  so 
(///.  that  (it)  is  bad)  ? 
Cha  an  coirc  Irom  aice  agus  an  corr  a  dh' 
fhagia^ann. 
1  he  kettle  was  heavy  on  her,  because  of 
the  leavings  they  had  left  in  it. 
Thug  e  biadh  dhi,  agus  ghabh  sin  gu  math 


Fhuair  e  gabhail  aige,  gu  math  agus  gu  ro 

He  was  attended  or  ministered  unto  right 
well. 


Gabh  coimirce  aige. 
Take  protection  by   him  ;   i.e.,  seek    his 

Gabh  aige.     See  to  it. 

An   doigh  shuairce  anns  an  do   ghabh.idh 

The  genteel  manner  in   which    we  were 
ministered  unto. 
Chan   innis  mi  dut  e  aig  a  fheobhas  agus 
a  tha  a  fhios  agad,  mar  tha. 
I  will  not  tell  it  to  you  because  you  know 
it  well   already.    (Lit.  At  its   excel- 
lence and  is  its  knowledge.) 
Thug  an  ceol  toileachadh  math  do'n  righ, 
aig  cho  math  agus  a  shcinn  i. 
The   music  gave   great   plez 


Is  e  sin  na  tha  agad  air. 

That  is  all  you  know  about  it  ;  that  is  all 
you  have  got  for  your  pains. 
Chan'eil  agad  ach  a  'bhi  'bruidhinn. 

Talk  away,  I  do  not  care. 
Giod  e  a  tha  agaibh  air  ach  gu'n,  &c. 

What  do  you  think  happened  but  that, 


king, 


i   she    sang    ! 


exceedingly 


Cha  robh  gin  diubh  a  chuirinr 

ris,  aig  ro  mheud  mo  speise  dha. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  I  would  com- 
pare with  him,  as  1  have  very  great 
esteem  for  him. 


Bha 


igal  orm  gu'n  iarradh  e  orm  an  tuagh 
do  ghiul.an  aig  a  meud. 
I  feared  that  he  would  ask  me  to  carry 


the  a 


%■) 


:  for  il 


very 


Is  fada  mu'm  fasdainn  thu  aig  do  mheud. 
(It)  is  long  before  I  would  engage  you, 
for  you  are  so  big. 
Aig  meud  ar  baigh  ris,  cha  bu  mhalh  leinn 
gu'n,  &c. 
However    much     friendliness    we     have 
towards  it,  we  should  not  like  that, 
&c. 

Aig  +  air. 
Chan'eil  tlachd  agam  ann. 

I  have  no  jileasure  in  him. 
Bha  truas  agam  dheth. 

1  have  no  pity  for  him. 
Chan'eil  deigh,  miann,  feuni,doigh,cothroni, 

1   have  no    wish,  desire,   need,  plan  for 
that. 
Chan'eil     comas,     leasachadh     agam     air. 
Chan'eil  agam  air. 
I  have  no  help  for  it,  nothing  for  it. 
Tha  mi  gun  choir  agam  air. 

I  have  no  right  claim  to  it. 
Chan'eil  sgoil  agam  air. 

I  am  not  educated  in  the  matter. 
Bha    smachd,    lamh   an   nachdair,   buaidli 
aigeo 


Tha  punnd  agam  air. 

He  owes  me  a  pound. 
Cha  phaigheadh  e'chàin  a  bha  aig  Padring 


&.C.Ì 


)0l 


Am  bheil  brath  agad  air  eiridh  ? 

Have  you  any  intention  of  rising  ? 
Bha  toiseach  aig  an  flieasgar  air  ciaradh. 

The  evening  was  beginning  to  gray. 
Bha  feannadh  builg  agam  air  a'ghobhar.  / 

1  had  the  gobhar  (goat)  flayed  bagwise. 

Tha  e  deas  agam. 

I  have  il  ready. 
Ciod  e  ain  buaidh  a  tha  aig  a'  Bheurla  air  a' 
Ghaidhlig .' 

What     superiority    has     English     over 
Gaelic .' 
Chaidh  agam  air  a  dheanamli. 

I  managed  to  do  it. 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  CELTIC  CAPITAL. 


Wf,  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary, The  Northern  Chronicle,  for  the 
following  account  of  the  proceedings  intro- 
ductory to  the  great  Gaelic  Concert  which 
took  place  at  Inverness  last  month.  We 
hope  that  the  concert  will  lead  to  a  general 
quickening  of  Celtic  life  and  increase  of 
Celtic  works  in  the  Highland  capital.  At 
present  it  would  seem  to  stand  a  good  deal 
in  need  of  both.  The  remarks  of  the 
Mackintosh  will  commend  themselves  to  all 
who  have  the  best  interests  of  our  race  and 
language  at  heart ;  whilst  we  hope  to 
be  excused  for  reproducing  Mr.  William 
Mackay's  kindly  references  to  ourselves. 

The  annual  concert  given  by  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inverness  in  connection  with  the 
Wool  Market  took  place  recently  in  the 
Music  Hall,  and  again  proved  an  extremely 
popular  function.  Every  part  of  the  hall 
was  crowded,  even  the  orchestra  being 
fully  occupied,  and  those  present  included 
not  a  few  who  had  arrived  for  the  Wool 
Market  and  the  Highland  Society's  Show. 
As  on  former  occasions,  the  platform  and 
balconies  were  draped  tastefully  with  tar- 
tans, enhanced  with  ornaments  of  a  Celtic 
character.  The  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh, 
who  inxsidii!,  was  pl.iycd  on  to  the  platform 
by  I'll"    Mi,.i   1    .11  il. I  Mackenzie,  amid  the 

I  i,        ;  who   was   loudly    ap- 

pl.iiio 1    I     111.::,      Oil   he   felt   somewhat 

dilinliui  111  si.ukìiiil;  before  them  as  pre- 
sident at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inverness,  without  being  able  to 
address  them  in  the  vernacular,  the  speak- 
ing of  which  it  was  the  peculiar  object  of 
the  Society  to  encourage.  He  would  once 
more  draw  the  attention  of  all  in  that  room 
to  the  object  of  the  Societ> — namely,  the 
encouragement  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Gael.  The  (iaelic  Society  had 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  good  work 
towards  reviving  and  bringing  to  the  front 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Gael.    If 
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any  of  them  wanted  to  know  what  the 
members  of  the  Society  had  done  in  that 
direction,  they  had  only  to  go  to  the 
Society's  Rooms  in  Queen's  Gate,  where 
they  would  find  at  tiicir  disposal  a  very 
large  collection  of  MSS.  on  all  subjects 
bearing  on  ancient  Gaelic  language.  It 
was  a  collection  not  only  of  the  literature  of 
the  Gael,  but  of  the  verse,  and  song  which 
were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  High- 
land character,  and  which  made  it  what  it 
was.  They  knew  that  the  Highland  cha- 
racter was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  what 
had  happened  in  the  past.  As  members  of 
the  Society  they  met  each  other  in  friendly 
intercourse,  and,  on  that  occasion,  they 
would  join  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  concert 
which  was  about  to  be  furnished,  but  they 
must  not  forget  that  the  aim  and  object  of 
the  Society  were  to  spread  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  literature,  the  verse,  and  song  of 
the  Gael,  and  to  publish  these  in  books  and 
let  them  be  known  all  over  the  world.  He 
could  speak  freely  on  that  subject  as  he  had 
spent  many  years  of  his  early  life  abroad, 
and  knew  how  interesting  it  was  to  many  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  Colonies  to  turn 
now  and  again  to  the  local  journals,  or, 
better  still,  to  the  valuable  publications 
issued  by  the  Gaelic  Society,  to  learn  what 
was  being  done  to  encourage  their  ancient 
language  from  day  to  day,  and  to  resus- 
citate subjects  which  were  of  common 
interest  to  the  Gael.  This  was  a  practical 
age,  and  one  must  deal  with  subjects  as  one 
found  them.  They  knew  what  a  gentleman, 
not  by  birth  a  Highlander,  who  had  settled 
amongst  them,  had  done  in  connection  with 
the  educational  life  of  Scotland.  His  gift 
was  recently  announced  to  the  nation,  and 
not  only  was  it  given  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  but  he  (the  Chairman)  was  proud 
to  say  it  was  given  on  strictly  business 
principles,  and  was  not  intended  to  pau- 
perise Scotsmen,  who  were  enab'ed  to  go  to 
the  Universities  on  conditions  which  were 
ably  drawn  up  with  the  object  of  furthering 
the  interests  of  Scotsmen  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  that  genileman's  acquaintance, 
but  his  words  might  reach  his  ears  in  an 
indirect  way,  and  he  hoped  that  out  of  the 
two  millions  which  that  gentleman  had 
devoted  to  the  Universities,  something 
would  go  to  the  furnishing  of  a  Celtic  Chair 
at  that  beautiful  University  of  Glasgow, 
which  all  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Exhibition  could  see  over- 
looking the  grounds.  They  knew  that 
by  the  exertions  of  the  late  Professor 
Blackie  a  sum  of  ^10,000  was  raised  among 
Scotsmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  found 
a  Celtic  Chair,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why,  out  of  the  vast  sum  now  given,  some- 
thing, at  any  rate,  should  not  be  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  language  of  the 
Highlanders. 

Mr.  William  Mackay  then  delivered  the 
Gaelic  address,  which  began  as  follows  : — 
'Ic-an-Toisich  agus  a  chairdean, — 'Nuair  a 
dh'  iarr  co-chomhairle  a  Chomuinn  Ghailig 
orm  facal  no  dha  thoir  dliuibh  an  nochd  's 
an  t-seann  chanan,  cha  robh  mi  idirtoilichte 
sin  a  dheanamh,  oir  bha  fior  fhios  agam  gu 
'n  robh  iomadh  fear  's  a'  chomunn  a  chuir- 
cadh  a'  chuis  air  a  chulthaobh  moran  ni  b' 
fearr  na  chuirinn-sa.  Ach  's  ann  afhreagar 
mo  sheann  charaid,  Donnachadh  Mac-an- 
Toisich,  run-chleireach  a'  Chomuinn,  gur 
mi  bha  faoin  a  bhi  ri  leithid  a'  bhruidhinn, 
oir  gur  mi  a  sgriobh  a  cheud  oraid  Ghailig 
chaidh  riamh  a  leubhadh  do  'n  Chomunn, 


J\im  ^ìxi 


agus  gur  e-fhein  'us  mise,  agus  gruagach  no 
dha,  a  sheinn  a  cheud  oran  Gailig  a  chaidh 
sheinn  's  an  talla  so.  Bha  Donnachadh 
ceart  gu  leoir — ach  chaidh  deich  bliadhna 
fichead  thairis  oirnn  o  'n  am  ud,agus  air  mo 
shon  fhein  cha  'n  'eil  mo  theang.adh  a  nise 
cho  subailte  's  a'  Ghailig  's  a  bha  i.  Ach, 
coma  CO  dhiubh,  'n  uair  a  runaicheas  an 
run-chleireach  gun  sgriobh  no  gun  labhair 
thu,  cha  dean  e  feum  's  am  bithdhut  a  dhol 
'na  aghaidh  ;  agus,  le  sin,  tha  mise  an  so  an 
nochd.  Deich  bliadhna  fichead  !  Cha  'n 
olc  an  aois  sin  do  'n  Chomunn  Ghailig.  Air 
an  ceathramh  latha  de  mhios  mhead- 
honaich  an  fhoghair  1871  leubh  Gaidheil 
Inbhirnis  na  facail  so  's  a'  "  Chourier  " — 
facail,  faodaidh  mi  innse,  a  chuir  mi-fhein 
do  'n  phaipeir  : — "  Tha  e  air  a  runachadh 
Comunn  Gailig  a  chuir  suas  anns  a  bhaile 
so  ;  uime  sin,  tha  e  gu  h-araid  air  iarraidh 
air  gach  neach  leis  am  miannach  an 
gnothach  fhaicinn  a  shoirbheachadh,  cruin- 
neachadh  ann  an  Seomar  Uachdarach  Co- 
chomuinn  nan  Daoin'  Oga  aig  ochd  uairean 
an  nochd  (Diardaoin)."  Chaidh  a'  choin- 
neamh  a  chumail,  agus  chaidh  an  Comunn 
a  chuir  air  bonn,  agus,  mar  tha  sibh  a 
faicinn,  tha  e  beo  fhathast.  Anns  na 
laithean  a  chaidh  seachad  shoirbhich  e  gu 
ro  shonruichte,  agus  cha  'n  e  a  mhain  gun 
do  chuir  e  a  mach  moran  leabhraichean, 
ach  rinn  e  moran  ann  an  iomadh  doigh  gu 
cliu  na  Gailige  '  thogail,  agus  tha  meas  air 
an  t-seana  chanain  a  nis  anns  gach  cear- 
naidh  dhe  'n  t-saoghail.  Tha  daoine 
foghlumta  ga  h-ionnsachadh  ann  an  tiribh 
cein,  agus  tha  paipeir  naigheachd  a  tighinn 
gar  n-ionnsuidh  gach  seachdan  a  Canada — 
Mac-Talla — anns  nach  'eil  facal  Beurla. 
Chaidh  an  lath'-roimh  paipeir  Gailig  eile  a 
chuir  air  bonn  'an  Siorrachd  Obairreadhain 
le  oganach  uasal  a  tha  ro  chruaidh  air 
taobh  na  canain— Stiubhart  Ruadri  Erscin. 


NA    LETH-AONAN    5ITH. 

Sean  Sgeulachd  Chui.mkeach. 


Ann  an  gleann  domhain,  fiadhaich  an 
ttr  na  h-Odhailt,  tha  làrach  fhàsail  andiugh 
r'  a  faicinn,  far  an  do  sheas,  uair,  bothan 
beag,  snàsmhor. 

Moran  linntean  roimh  so,  an  uair  bha  'n 
Llewelyn  mòr  'na  righ  thar  "  Tir  nan  oran,"* 
bha  ciobair  agus  a  bhean  choir  a  gabhail 
còmhnaidh  anns  a'  bhothan  so,  agus  is  gle 
shona  a  bha  iad  gu  dearbh,  oir,  mu  thoiseach 
an  earraich,  rugadh  leth-aonan  daibh,  agus 
dh'altruim  am  mathair  gu  caomh  iad. 

La  de  na  laithean,  an  uair  bha  an  ciobair 
a  muigh  air  na  beanntaibh,  a  buachailleachd 
nan  caorach,  thainig  bana-choimhearsnach 
gus  a'  bhothan,  agus  dh'iarr  i  air  bean  an 
tighe  tighinn  leatha  gun  dail,  oir  bha  a 
h-athair-se  air  a  leaba-bhis.  Anis  bha  tigh 
na  coimhearsnaich  astar  math  air  falbh, 
agus  cha  bu  mhiann  le  bean  an  tighe  dol, 
agus  an  da  leanabh  gaolach  fliàgail  leo- 
fhein  anns  an  tigh  aonarach,  oir  chuala  i 
gu'm  facas  buidheann  de'n  "  tylwyth  teg  "f 
anns  a'ghleann  an  latha  roimhe.  Gidheadh, 
dh'aontaich  i  ri  iarrtus  a  coimhearsnaich, 
agus  dh'fhalbh  i  cònihla  rithe.  Cho  luath 
's  a  b'  urrainn  di,  thill  i  dhachaidh,  ach  bu 
mhòr  an  t-eagal  agus  an  t-iongantas  oirre 

•  Tir    nan  oran— aim  an  Cymraeg   "Gwlad    y 
gan." 
t  T)hvyth  (eg— 'S  e  £o  ann  an  Gàidhlig,  "daoire- 


'nuair  chunnaic  i  mu  fliichead  duine-sith 
de'n  fheile  ghorm  a  sigheadh  am  measg  nan 
craobh,  faisg  air  an  tigh,  ged  nach  b'  ann 
ach  meadhon-latha.  Ruith  i  a  steach,  ach 
bha  'n  da  leanabh  anns  a'  chreathall  agus  ua 
h-uile  ni  marb'  abhaist. 

Air  do  'n  chiobair  tighinn  dachaidh  anns 
an  fheasgar,  dh'innis  a  bhean  dha  mar  a 
thachair,  ach  an  uair  a  chual'  e  an  sgeul,  's 
ann  a  thoisich  e  ri  gaireachdaich,  agus  an 
uine  ghearr  chuir  i  a  cùram  air  chul. 

Chaidh  mios  no  dha  seachad,  agus  mu 
dheireadh  shaoil  a'  mhathair  gu'n  robli  ni- 
eigin  cearr,  oir,  ged  a  dh'ith  na  leth-aonan 
mar  gu'm  biodh  acras  mòr  a'  ghn.'uh  orra, 
cha  d'lhàs  iad  idir,  agus  riamh  cha  d'  thainig 
smid  as  am  beul  ach  ran  sgreadail,  mhu- 
ladach. 

'S  an  am  cheudna  bha  snuadh  cho  neò- 
nach,  gruamach  'n  an  gnuis  's  a  bha  a' 
mhathair  fo  eagal  a  rithisd.  'Nuair  chuala 
an  ciobair  gu'n  robh  eagal  oirre  a  rithisd, 
rinn  e  fochaid  oirre,  ach  cha  do  thog  e  a 
cridhe  le  bhi  deanamh  sin,  agus,  mu  dhei- 
readh, thubhairt  e  rithe  : — "  Mholainn  duit 
dol  gu  seann-fhiosaiche  Bealach-an-doruis- 
fhuair,*  oir  is  aithne  dha  na  h-uile  ni  fo'n 
ghrein  ;  bheir  e  dhuit  an  comhairle  a's  fearr 
a  gheibhear  eadar  an  da  chuan."  ''Theid 
mise,"  threagair  a  bhean. 

Mar  sin,  gu  moch  anns  an  ath-mhaduinn, 
dh'eirich  bean  an  tighe  a?u3  dh'fhalbh  i  thar 
bheanntaibh  mora 'us  gharbhlaich 'us  aibh- 
nichean  casa  gus  an  d'rainig  i  bealach-an- 
doruis-fhuair,  agus  an  sin  dh'innis  i  a  càs  do'n 
fhiosaiche. 

An  uair  a  chual'  am  fiosaiche  a  sgeul, 
thubhairt  e  rithe  :  — "  Is  cruaidh  do  chàs  gu 
dearbh,  ach  ni  mi  na's  urrainn  domh  air  do 
shon.  Nuair  ihig  am  foghar  bithidh  na  fir 
a  buain  anns  an  achadh,  ach  bithidh  thusa 
am  bun  an  tighe.  Anis,  an  hite  bhi  deas- 
achadh  na  dinnearach  airson  nam  buaini- 
chean  mu  thràth-nòin,  is  fheudar  dhuit 
cairnean  uibhe  a  ghabhail,  agus  brochan  a 
bhruich  ann.  'Nuair  bhios  am  brochan 
deas,  rach  gus  an  dorus  agus  gabh  ort  gu'm 
bhcil  thu  a  smeid  air  na  buainichean  ag 
iarraidh  orra  tighinn  dachaidh  gu'n  dinnear. 
An  sin  eisd  ciod  a  their  na  leth-aonan.  Ma 
chluinneas  tu  iad  a  bruidhinn  mu  nithean 
dorcha,  no  nithean  thar  tuigse  naoidhein, 
beir  orra  le  cheile,  greas  ort  agus  tilg  air 
uisgeachan  na  Glas-linnef  iad.  Ach  ma 
bhios  iad  'n  an  tosd,  no  ri  burralaich  mar  is 
abhaist,  na  cuir  làmh  orra  idir." 

Mar  sin,  an  uair  a  thainig  la  na  buana, 
rinn  a'  mhathair  a  reir  mar  dh'àithn'  am 
fiosaiche  dhi,  agus,  an  uair  a  sheas  i  aig  an 
dorus  ag  eisdeachd  ciod  a  theireadh  a' 
chlann,  chuala  i  gaire  iosail,  mi-nadurra  air 
a  culaobh,  agus  an  sin  thubhairt  aon  diubh 
r'  a  chompanach  : — 

""^'%oghal; 


I.-ii. 

omadh  1 

(li  a  chunnai 

On 

d'thain 

:eum  a  shiul 

•.Sr 

liihne  dhomh  dearc 

Us 

b'  aithne  dhomh  ub 

.  riamh 

ri  m'  bheò  c 

Vm 

Jar  Cw., 

11  us  Pwll-y- 

Bhi 

An  sin,  ruitli  i  a  steach,  ghlac  i  iad  as  a' 
chreathall,  agus  thilg  i  air  uisgeachan  na 
Glas-linne  iad.  Cha  luaithe  a  dh'fhag  iad  a 
làmhan  na  thug  iad  sgal  sgreadanach — ghrad 
thainig  na  daoine-sith  suas  as  an  loch  agus 
theasairg  iad  na  siochairean  grannda,  criona. 
An  sin,  thog  iad  orra  thun  cnuic  bhig  uaine 
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aig  iochdar  a'  ghlinne  le  gaireachdaich 
mhagail,  sgeigeil,  agus  am  priobadh  sùla 
chaidb  iad  i  sealladh  fo'n  talamh. 

Agus  an  uair  rainig  bean  an  tighe 
dhachaidh,  fhuair  i  a  da  leanabh  gaoil  fein, 
's  iad  'n  an  suidbc,  slàn  agus  fallain,  anns  a' 
chreathall.  Thug  i  pogan  daibh,  rinn  iad 
feith-ghaire  greannar,  agus  thogaidh  cridhe 
na  inathar  Ic  h-aoibhneas. 

LOCH-Aic. 


ALEXANDER    MACDONALD, 

THE   GAF.LIC   POET 

(AUsdaIr  MacMhai'stir  Alasdair). 

Bv  Malcolm  N.  MacIxxes,  M.A.,  LL  I'.. 


This  celebrated  Gaelic  poet  was  bom  at 
Dalilea  in  Moidart  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
Episcopalian  Minister  at  Ardnamurchan. 
In  that  district  he  passed  his  life  in 
the  capacity  of  teacher  and  farmer,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  time  at  a 
university.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign 
of  the  Forty-five— in  which  he  gave  Prince 
Charlie  the  support  of  his  sword  as  an 
officer,  and  of  his  songs  as  the  Tyrta:us  of 
the  army — and  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh at  the  conclusion  of  that  unfortunate 
undertaking.  He  died  at  Sandaig,  in  Arisiig, 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  at 
Eilean  Fionain,  in  Loch  Shell. 

In  order  to  a  convenient  exposition  of 
MacUonald's  poetry,  I  may  roughly  classify 
it  as  belonging  to  three  orders  of  poetry 
namely,  descriptive,  war  poems,  and  love 
poems— a  classification  which  is  open  to 
objection  on  the  ground  of  incompleteness, 
but  one  which  will  ensure  some  sort  of 
method. 

I  have  space  for  a  few  specimens  only  ; 
but  the  comparative  uniformity  in  quality, 
sentiment,  and  treatment,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  MacDonalJ's  work,  gives  a 
fairly  representative  character  to  the  selec- 
tions. A  strictly  literal  and  phraseological 
accuracy  in  translations  is  not  aimed  at ; 
nor  can  the  version  be  exhaustive  of  the 
original  in  all  its  touches  ;  but  the  general 
effect  is,  as  far  as  possible,  conveyed  without 
IS  embellishment  or  detraction. 


as  representative  of  MacDonald's  poetry  of 
n.tture.  The  Udc  to  .Summer  opens  with  a 
morning  dawn  in  May  : — "  The  dew  is  on 
the  leaves  of  the  hazel  in  the  sh.-ided  dells  ; 
the  dulcet  notes  of  the  lark  pulsate  through 
the  grove  ;  while  Echo  from  the  rock  answers 
sweetly  sad.  Among  the  cairns  the  branch- 
ing birch  throws  forth  its  foliage,  moistened 
by  the  summer  dew,  and  warmly  caressed 
by  the  genial  sun  of  May.  This  is  the 
month  of  calves  with  their  speckles,  the 
month  of  folds  and  of  milk  ;  the  month  of 
vigour  and  of  fruitful  multiplication.  'I'he 
thick  secluded  grove  dons  its  mantle  of 
green.  From  the  deepest  roots  ascends  the 
sap  through  the  twining  veins,  to  gloss  the 
bloom  of  the  branches  on  which  cuckoo  and 
mavis  chant  their  evening  carol.  This  Is 
the  month  of  the  spotted  eggs,  of  dews,  of 
garlic,  the  month  of  the  delicate  rose,  the 
month  of  beauty,  the  month  that  clothes  the 


blackest  earih  in  unspotted  verdure,  and 
that  frightens  the  chilling  snow  ott"  the 
harsh  frowning  mountain  peaks  to  evaporate 
into  space.  The  month  of  herbs,  of  honey, 
of  grass,  of  saplings,  of  warmth,  of  foliage, 
of  rushes,  of  daisies,  of  loveliness,  of  wasps, 
of  bees,  of  berries,  of  soothing  showers,  of 
abundance  !  The  month  that  bestrews  the 
meads  with  sparkling  diamonds  !  Early  is 
gilded  in  gold  the  peak  of  the  mountains. 
Early  the  sweet-worded  birds  strike  their 
sweet-fingered  notes  in  the  bushes  and  twigs 
of  the  valley — the  harmonious  minstrelsy 
that  presides  over  the"  budding  promise  of 
nature.  At  evening's  fall  they  assemble  in 
choir  on  the  fresh-barked  branches,  and 
with  bills  of  sweetest  music  chant  a  hymn 
of  true-noted,  pathetic  melody  to  the  setting 
sun.  Then,  too,  the  salmon,  lithe  in  the 
healthfulncss  of  fresh  water,  friskily  take 
their  clastic  leaps,  as,  in  close-ranked  batta- 
lions, they  show  the  glittering  refulgence  of 
silver  and  go'd  from  scales  and  fins  and 
spots  of  red.  With  curved  snouts  they  snap 
at  a  bound  the  thoughtless  fly.  Sweet  is 
the  plaintive  low  of  the  calves  in  the  fold— 
the  sleek,  spotted,  beautiful  calves,  with 
streak  of  white  in  back,  or  face,  or  flank— 
the  calves  of  scanty  coat,  and  ears  all  red  — 
the  young  and  pretty  calves,  with  their 
shaggy  knees  and  tapering,  tender  hoofs — 
the  rashly  sportive  calves  tliat  leap  at  the 
lowing  of  the  dams  !  Yellow-white  Primrose 
of  the  bank,  pale  and  beautiful  thy  face  ! 
In  a  cluster  thou  growest  with  thy  tender 
silken  petals  of  neatest  curve  !  The  hardiest 
thou  of  all  the  roses  !  Thou  art  in  full  dress 
in  spring  while  yet  the  rest  are  sheltering  in 
the  bud  ! " 

The  Ode  to  Winter  has  for  subject  a  state 
of  nature  the  antipodes  of  the  foregoing  :— 
"  Herbs  and  grass  and  groves  have  bled 
and  withered.  The  sap  has  fled  into  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  ;  and  the  pith  has  shrunk 
in  the  core.  Dry  and  barren  are  the  branches 
which  in  summer  drooped  with  a  lo.id  of 
fruit.  The  channels  and  gullies  of  the  hills 
are  no*  in  waihng flood  ;  the  cr)stal  streams 
of  the  glens  swell  with  a  mournful  gurgle, 
and  with  plaintive  murmur  overflow  the 
springs  that  refreshed  the  goats.  Sorrow 
broods  over  all  n.ature.  The  moors  and  the 
hills  are  damp  and  raw ;  and  the  genial 
surface  of  the  suinmer  plains  is  bare  and 
bleak.  The  speckled  warblers  of  the  grove 
that  used  to  proudly  perch  on  toptn&st  twigs, 
and  sing  their  trilling  song,  are  now  dull  and 
mute.  No  longer  do  the  winged  citizens  of 
the  sky  chant  their  mat'ns  aloft,  or  their 
vespers  devoutly  in  the  bush  :  they  nestle 
to  sleep  in  the  dell  or  shelter  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks  yearning  to  be  bathed  in  the  beams 
of  summer.  Thou  sweet  clustering  heather, 
oiled  and  powdered  with  honey  !  Thy  con- 
stant groom  was  the  sun,  to  skilfully  tend 
thy  locks.  Halmy  and  gladsome  the  vapour 
that  rose  from  thy  clustering  orbs  when  his 
midsummer  beams  fell  upon  thy  morning 
dew  !  Now  is  the  time  of  monster  waves, 
massive  and  fast— waves  ih.at  obliterate 
the  eddies  ;  the  time  of  heavy  darkening 
showers  ;  of  snow,  of  storms,  of  deluges,  of 
blinding  drifts,  of  bitter  north  wind  that 
heaps  the  snows,  of  piercing  rnld,  of  frosts  ; 


cheese,  but  not  of  curds,  of  brose,  of  beef,  of 
kail  ;  the  time  that  despises  no  manner  of 


stulY,  provided  only  it  be  warm  :  the  time 
of  broth,  of  greed,  of  extravagance,  of  glut- 
tony in  ham,  of  porridge,  of  sowans,  of  cab- 
bage, of  pots,  of  fat  feasts  ;  the  time  that 
finds  it  inadequate  to  thatch  the  exterior 
body,  and  demands  the  inward  dram  that 
kindles  the  merry  flame  in  the  breast." 

MacDonald's  appeal  to  the  Clans  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  his   songs  of 

"  Let  the  Clans  assemble  ;  and  let  every 
man,  with  dry,  determined  eye,  drink 
heartily  to  James  Stuart !  Drain  a  full 
goblet  to  Charles— the  draught  to  fan  the 
flagging  fire  of  life !  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
speed  thy  barque  over  the  ocean  !  Hoist 
full  high  to  the  polished  masts  the  peaked 
and  sure  and  snow-white  sails,  and  lash  the 
laughing  waves.  -Eolus  vows  a  rattling 
breeze  from  the  east,  and  Neptune  the 
smoothness  of  the  sea.  By  thy  absence 
bereaved  are  thy  friends — a  tender  offspring 
without  a  mother.  The  gods  are  propitious ; 
make  a  live'y  haste  over  the  dark  blue 
waves  ;  tear  through  their  surf ;  surge  up 
their  ridges  ;  plunge  down  their  v.alleys  ; 
ride  airily  along  their  crests  ;  dig  through 
their  eddies  ;  or,  with  regular  rhythm,  heave 
over  the  stately  and  smsl.inti.il  swell  that 
rolls  along  in  massive  billows  of  down-curv- 
ing lip  :  Land  and  sea  support  thee  !  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  follow  thee  !  Thine 
own  clan  will  rise- the  fierce  and  stalwart 
heroes  who  tear  as  the  thunderbolt,  lacerate 
as  the  lion,  and  dart  and  bite  as  the  adder 
with  poisoning  fang  1  In  full  armour  will 
come,  with  flying  banners,  the  steadfast  and 
enthusiastic  MacDonalds— the  honourable 
and  candid— faithful  as  a  shield.  Like 
hounds  on  the  leash,  they  quiver  for  the 
fray.  Woe  to  him  on  whom  falls  the  shadow 
of  their  frown.  Their  coat  of  arms,  the  sliip, 
the  lion,  the  tree,  the  red  h.and  !  Tlie  Camp- 
bells will  lend  their  aid,  led  by  the  lii-h  and 
princely  Argyll  Duke,  the  clan  to  give  the 
bitter  retort  to  the  aggressor— the  clati  i.f 
massy  swords  of  nut-brow-n  steel  that  deal 
the  strokes  that  cleave  the  trunk.  The 
MacLeods  of  handsome  mien  will  join  thee. 
Fierce  are  they  as  the  hawk  that  stands  in 
defence  o'er  its  brood.  Thcv  will  come  in 
the  s  jliditv  of  towers  in  d;irk  blue  mail.  On 
tiptoe  will' they  yearn  for  th.-  1,  .v.  An>nng 
them  is  many  a  blood\'  » ,11 1  <  n  ':  i  \\  ill  i.ill 
in  a  stormy  death.      Tli;,  <  I    :   r,  c 

the   support   of   the    si  il  1 

nimble  in  the  fight.  Like  1!  ■  li  hi  in  il  i-,h 
are  their  swords  as  they  I.ip  cifl'  Iieads  antl 
hands.  Quick  as  a  shooting  star  arc  the 
strokes  by  which  bones  are  hacked,  and 
under  which  they  grate  with  the  hardness  of 
the  rock.  The  great  Mackenzie  of  Kintail 
will  not  fail  thee !  He  will  come  at  the 
head  of  his  men— mighty,  bold  and  genial — 
of  true,  well-tempered  steel — men  who  feel 
neither  fear  nor  faintness  at  the  gruesome 
ipectacle  of  fiery  warfare — men  comely  and 


As  the  waves  that  ceaseless  roll 
to  shore,  or  as  the  advance  of  an  all- 
consuming  fire,  will  they  come  in  swift 
battalions,  to  beat  the  foe  into  a  red-heat. 
They  will  come  from  Mull  and  from  Strath 
—the  warriors  glorious  in  the  fight,  deft  at 
chopping  bones.  .  .  .  Many  will  they  be  who 
will  strip  the  dead  on  the  field.  With  hollow, 
croak  will  the  raven  flit  among  the  bodies, 
ever  and  anon  taking  his  flying  Iqap  to  a 
bank  to  watch  the  approach  of  danger. 
Faint  and  mournful  will  be  heard  at  dawn 
the   wail    of   the  battlefie'd.    But  Charles 
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Stuart  will  with  pomp  be  installed  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors." 

These  are  specimens  of  MacDonald's 
descriptive  and  patriotic  poetry,  and  there 
remains  only  his  poetry  of  love  and  women. 
Before,  however,  dealing  with  these,  it  may 
be  expedient  to  introduce  MacUonald  in 
one  of  his  characteristically  bold  humours 
— in  a  poem  which  reveals  the  poet  as  a 
describer  of  very  different  phenomena, 
and  which  shows  his  philosophy  of  life 
to  be  an  uncompromising  Epicureanism. 
In  the  Ode  to  the  Bottle,  jMacDonald 
applies  his  observational  powers  to  the 
subjective  facts  of  human  sensations  and 
human  feelings  in  certain  conditions.  "Let 
us  be  merry,  and  drink  !  Sighs  be  far 
away  !  While  the  cups  are  full,  let  thought 
of  expense  be  banished  !  Here  is  the  toast 
of  James  and  Prince  Charlie  !  Let  the 
glasses  overflow  with  the  pithy  stuff  that 
strengthens,  the  smacking  stuff  which 
sweeter  is  than  the  honey  of  the  bee.  Many 
are  its  rapturous  virtues  to  the  initiated.  It 
is  the  delight  of  millions.  It  dissipates  the 
scowl  of  the  discontented.  It  makes  the 
mean  extravagant  ;  the  cowardly  brave, 
the  silent,  garrulous  ;  the  surly,  plausible  ; 
the  bashful,  amorous  ;  the  backward,  for- 
ward ;  the  cold  and  phlegmatic  and  in- 
tolerant of  girls,  hugging  and  kissful.  The 
stiff,  reluctant  legs  it  will  cause  to  fly 
nimbly  in  the  dance.  To  the  faint  it  gives  a 
whetted  appetite.  The  smooth-tongued  it 
makes  crotchety  ;  the  oily-tongued,  crusty  ; 
the  timid,  boisterous.  It  loosens  the  strings 
of  the  purse,  and  releases  the  money  close 
confined.  The  inhospitable  it  makes  pro- 
fuse ;  the  obtrusive,  retiring  ;  the  awkward, 
polished  ;  the  meek,  obstreperous  ;  the 
close,  frank.  It  reveals  the  secrets  of  the 
soul.  It  makes  the  weak  believe  they  are 
the  strong.  Sorrow  it  turns  to  joy  ;  de- 
spondency to  hope.  With  its  minutely 
.  pecking  bill,  it  leaves  threadbare  the  lining 
of  the  purse.  Let  gloom  be  banished  to 
Rome,  and  let  us  sing  to  the  Bottle  a  sweet 
and  spirited  song  !  Let  us  feast  our  eyes 
on  its  s'oping  poise  as  it  inclines  its  affec- 
tionate cheek  to  the  glass.  Bewitching  is 
thy  whisper  at  sunrise  in  Spring.  Sweeter 
than  the  resonant  thrush  is  the  spouting 
cough  of  thy  oblique  throat.  The  music  to 
tune  up  my  spirits  is  the  hissing  gurgle  of 
the  bottle.  Sweeter  than  the  woodcock  in 
the  heather  is  the  quiring  of  the  bottle  to 
the  glass.  While  whisky  inspires  the  nerve, 
let  not  a  man  have  an  eje  for  marks  of 
want.  Bring  to  the  cheek  the  red  of  the 
rose.  Spicy  is  thy  flavour  ;  warm  and  dear 
and  gladsome  thy  course  in  my  breast,  as 
thou  kindlest  thy  tickling  flame.  Let  us 
not,  however,  forget  the  natural  rest  of 
night  ;  but  be  thou  at  hand  in  the  morning 
in  a  full  bumper,  to  revive  the  gladdening 
giddiness  ! " 

Of  the  poetry  of  love  and  women,  I  take 
the  "Praise  of  Morag"  and  the  "Maid  of  the 
Shelling,"  as  representative  specimens.  The 
"  Praise  of  Morag"  is  an  impassioned  song 
of  love.  "  Oh  that  1  were  in  the  woods 
with  Morag  !  We  would  cast  lots  for  the 
palm  of  beauty.  On  the  velvet  knolls  in 
the  fragrant  shade  of  the  roses  would  lie 
with  me  the  maid  of  nutbiown  locks. 
Prone  on  the  downy  grass,  in  jovful  tease 
we  would  pull  and  pluck  the  yeilow-white 
•primroge  of  the  dell.  We  would  rove  into 
the  moors,  we  would  race  along  the  head- 
lands ;  we  would  lose  ourselves  in  the  hazel 
nooks.  Like  the  berry  in  the  morning  mist 
is  thy  soft  blue  eye  ;  in  thy  cheek,  as  in  the 


orchid,  meet  and  mingle  red  and  white. 
Among  the  maids  thou  art  as  the  sun  among 
the  planets.  Thou  art  the  glass  of  the 
flower  of  beauty  !  Thou  brilliant  gem  ! 
thou  dazzling  iewel,  how  canst  thou  be  from 
the  dust  ?  Away  with  girls,  save  Morag — 
the  handsome,  flawless,  peerless  Morag — • 
the  genial,  kindly,  artless  Morag — of  per- 
fect form  from  head  to  heel.  Her  face  is 
the  loveliest.  Her  expression  is  tender, 
frolicsome,  dignified,  teasing.  Morag  is 
the  irresistible  magnet.  What  exquisite 
bliss  wouldst  thou  be  compared  to  my 
monotonous  marriage  ?  Thy  form  heats 
me  to  sparks  ;  it  would  pervert  the  Pope 
at  Rome  !  Our  ditty  would  we  raise  in 
the  early  dawn,  while  the  sun  tinged  the 
waves  with  orange.  Upon  the  banks  and 
through  the  grove  would  we  thoughtlessly 
frisk,  chasing  each  other  with  the  wanton- 
ness of  Spring.  All  alone  we  would  laugh 
ourselves  to  exhaustion,  with  the  rough 
playfulness  of  jouth.  Gold-brown  Morag, 
rosy  is  thy  well-curved  cheek  of  skin  softly 
radiant  with  a  light  that  would  speak  ! 
Thy  teeth  are  white  as  the  snow,  shapely 
as  from  the  sculptor's  chisel  !  As  luscious 
art  thou  as  Venus  ;  as  beautiful  and  stately 
as  Dido  !  Thy  darts  have  impaired  mv 
faculties,  and  I  am  in  a  decline.  Were  I 
not  locked  and  bound  in  marriage,  I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  on  thy  altar.  I  would 
gladly  surrender  it  at  thy  feet  :  and  ended 
were  my  interests  and  my  days  if  thou 
shouldst  not  accept.  Star  of  the  damsels, 
cloudless  thy  glory  !  Soft  art  thou  as  the 
swansdown,  white  as  the  snowdrift !  Grace- 
ful is  the  ease  of  thy  healthy  waist.  A 
peerless  sapling  art  thou,  handsome,  tall 
and  tender.  Thou  art  agile  and  spirited, 
sensitive,  kind  and  considerate.  Thou  hast 
stolen  my  heart  and  lobbed  me  of  my 
strength  ;'  and  thou  wilt  lay  me  beneath 
the  sod  !  I  cannot  endure  a  minute  from 
thee,  though  my  cursed  shackles  forbid 
our  marriage.  Of  rounded  loveliness  is 
thy  form  !     Thy  sweet-kissing  lips  ; 
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My  sight  fai 

The  "Maid  of  the  Shelling"  is  not  so 
impassioned,  and  deals  with  different  details, 
though  in  much  the  same  stvle.  "  Bewitch- 
ing milkmaid,  thy  love  enthrals  me.  Well 
do  glovcsof  silk  suit  thy  smooth  white  hands. 
Sweeter  far  thy  milking  songs  th^n  the  May- 
day mavis  in  the  rowan.  Enchanted  by  thy 
melody  assemble  the  birds  of  the  grove. 
Rousing  as  are  the  strains  of  the  tight- 
stringed  fiddle,  give  me  the  song  of  the 
'Maid  of  the  Slieiling ' -—  the  shelling 
cuckoo  !  In  thy  cheeks  red  and  white  strive 
for  mastery.  Like  the  cherry  the  lips  from 
which  ripples  the  sweetest  of  laughter  ! 
Maiden  of  teeth  of  perfection,  chiselled  and 
planed,  from  under  thy  brown   and  white 
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shoots  the  smile  that  bewitches.  Blinding 
the  beams  that  fly  from  thy  radiant  ringlets 
in  the  peace  of  a  midsummer  morning. 
Sweet  is  the  croon  of  the  maid  as  she  milks, 
and  beats  the  quaich  into  murmur.  Satisfy- 
ing is  the  flow  of  her  hair,  thrilling  the  toss 
of  the  tilted  head,throwing  over  her  shoulders 
the  locks  of  glittering  brown  !  White  and 
comely  her  throat.  Thine  are  the  neatest 
and  softest  of  palms  under  the  whitest  of 
arms,  pressing  the  swelling  teats  of  the 
udders.  Easy  and  graceful  ihy  style  in  the 
glen  in  the  morning  !  Soft  and  full  thy 
form  !  Incomparably  finer  art  thou  than 
the  smart  dwarfed  girls  of  the  city  ! " 

These  poems  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  MacUonald's  genius  ; 
and  it  now  remains  only  to  ofier  some  ob- 
servations by  way  of  criticism.  If  there  is 
one  word  which,  better  than  another,  de- 
scribes MacUonald's  characteristics  and 
habits  of  thought,  that  word  is  externality — 
objectivity,  the  subjective  be'ng  conspicu- 
ously and  almost  uniformly  wanting.  Even 
the  Ode  to  Whisky,  a  poem  in  which 
the  subject  is  essentially  one  of  sensation, 
is  almost  made  an  objective  poem  by  the 
surprisingly  objective  treatment.  So,  too,  in 
MacDonald's  love  poems  and  poems  on 
women,  his  own  personality  and  feelings  are 
left  almost  completely  unrevealed.  The  man 
is  absorbed  in  the  object— the  poet  is  lost 

In  this  inde''atigable  objectivity  lies  the 
supreme  power— and  n//  the  power— of 
MacDonald's  poetry  of  nature.  His  obser- 
vation is  trained  to  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection. Not  a  tinge  of  the  clouds  at  sunrise, 
not  a  heave  or  a  break  in  the  processional 
order  of  the  waves  of  the  se 
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—  as  heavy  as  a  floated 
mill-stone  !  Oh  I  thy  hair  of  flowing  gold, 
with  its  twining,  wavy  twists,  its  rings  and 
plaits  and  undulations,  and  sta'ry  circlets — 
moving  flames  around  the  sun  1  Fair  is 
thy  cheek  as  the  mountain  cotton  ;  flagrant 
as  cinnamon  thy  kiss  !  Rare  art  thou  as 
the  phccnix  !  ,\round  thee  breathes  the 
balmv  j  >y  of  the  woman  I  In  the  calm  of 
the  Sabbath  my  lo\e  moves  with  the  step, 
and  speaks  with  the  voice  of  an  angel. 
The  charms  of  the  goddess  have  consumed 
my  heart.  Nor  ali  the  waters  of  Loch 
Shell,  nor  all  the  snows  of  Cruachan  of 
stags  can  cool  for  a  moment  the  heat  of 
the  flame  that  devours  me.     My  head  s 


:ik,  of  the  wind  in  the  her.ther,  or  of 
the  distant  cascade,  escapes  his  susceptible 
senses.  He  notes  the  grasshopper  that 
springs  in  summer,  and  the  robin  that  in 
winter  s'andsat  the  barn-door  in  one  legged 
despondency.     In  the  war  poetry,  too,  the 

mena  of  war-,  as  performed  by  heroes  of 
minutely  detailed  parts.  In  his  appeal  to 
the  Clans  to  follow  Prince  Charlie,  the  poet  is 
carried  away  by  a  rushing  torrent  of  the 
detail  of  right  and  carnage  ;  so  that  he  does 
not  give  the  semblance  of  an  argument  fi'om 
end  to  end  of  a  poem  which  might  be  almost 
as  useful  forrousing  the  Highlanders  against 
the  Stuarts  as  for  marshalling  them  m  their 
support.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  he  lived  in  troublous  times  ;  and  that  a 
relevant  poem  might   have   meant   a    lost 

But  what  is  more  remarkable  is  that  even 
the  love  poems  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  peculiarity  of  almost  continuous  word- 
painling.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the  case 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  that  they  are 
not  love  poems  at  all,  but  are  rather  metrical 
descriptions  of  points  of  feminine  beauty. 
There  is  not  a  feature,  not  a  movement  of 
body,  head,  or  limb,  nor  a  mental  or  psycho- 
logical trait  or  process  displayed  in  the 
expression,  but  the  poet  notes  and  racily 
rhymes. 

(To  be  a 


The  Clan  societies  are  slow  to  move,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  be  roused  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  to  the  language  movement. 
All  honour  to  Clan  Mackay,  which  was  the 
first  to  set  foot  on  the  right  road  ! 
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helps   thought, 
BECAUSE 

The  pen  is  laggard :   the  typewriter  is 

speedy. 
The  pen  needs  driving  :  the  typewriter 

worlts  willingly. 
The  pen  enslaves :  the  typewriter  sets 

free. 
The   pen   takes   time :    the   typewriter 

overtakes  it. 

The  best  thoughts  are  lost  by  waiting  for 
the  pen  to  record  them. 

The  REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  is  the 
representative  Writing  Machine,  because  of 
its  Facility  of  Manipulation ;  Strength  of 
Construction;   Perfection  of  Workmanship. 

Invaluable  for  every  kind  of  writing,  or 
(with  the  Remington  Duplicator),  for  the 
multiplication  of  Reports,  Notices,  Private 
Magazines,  etc. 

Remington 

Typewriter. 


Cuidichidh 

Clo=Sgriobhadair 
Remingtoin. 

d'  inntinn, 
A  CHIONN 

Qu"m  beil  am  peann  leisg=ach  oibrichidh 

so  gu  h°easgaidh. 
Gu'm  feum  am   peann    a  chur-ach  theid 

so  gu  toilichte. 
Gu'n  toir  am    peann  thu  fo  dhaorsa-ach 

so  gu  saorsa. 
Gu'n  gabh    am    peann    liine-ach    beiridh 

so  air. 

Tha  na  beachdan  a's  fhearr,  gu  minic  air 
an  call     a  fuireach  ris  a'  pheann. 

Tha  CLO-SGRIOBHADAIR  REMINGTOIN 
OS  cionn  nan  uile  inneal-sgriobhaidh-tha  e 
furasdalaimhseachadh  -  agus,  na  dhealbh 
's  na  dheanadh  cha  b'urrainn  e  bhi  na  b'fhearr. 

Tha  e  ro  =  Iuachmhor  air  son  gach  uile- 
sgriobhaidh  (gu  h  -  araidh  ma  theid  an 
DUBLAICHE  na  'chois)  -  air  son  Ath  - 
aithrisean,  Rabhaidhean,  Sgeul-thaisgearan, 
etc. 

ClO'Sgriobhadair 
Remingtoin. 
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Gu  bhith  air   a   chur  a  mach   gu  goirid   an  earrannan,   aig   6  sgillinn   am 

fear  (5  sgillinn  am  fear  do   dhuine  sam  bith  a  ghabhas  iad  uile), 

saor  leis   a'  phost. 

FACLAIR  ilR  GÀIDHLIG, 

anns  am  bi  na  facail  uile  (ach  beagan  facail  Eireannach) 
anns  na  faclairean  aig 

MACBHEATHAIN,  ARMSTRONG,  MACEACHAIRN, 
MACAILPEIN.acusaicaCHOMUNNGHÀIDHEALACH, 

cho  math  ris 

NA  H-EISIMPLEIREAN  AIG  MAC  AILPEIN, 

agus  iomadh  radh  annasach,  agus  gnath-fhacal  eile. 

THA  AINMEAN    EÒIN,    LUSAN,   CHRAOBHAN 
AGUS    GHALARAN, 

air  an  cur  air  doigh   gu    curamach  bho  na  leabh-raichean  a  chaidh   chur 
a  mach  m'un  deidhinn. 


Bu  cliòir  do  (limine  sam  bi  a  tlia  iarraidh  an  k-abhair  bco,  fio8  a  cbnr  air  gun  dàil  on  tlia 
na  b-orduighean  a'tigliinn  a  staigh  gu  luath,  agus  uuair  a  llieid  na  ccud  eairunnan  as  a'  C'lilòdli, 
cba  bbi  e  fiirasda  am  faotainn  cbo  saor  tuilloadh. 

Gljeiblioar  fios  iomlan  mu'n  gbnothacli,  agus  diullcag  mar  cisiiiiplcir  blio  na  clòdb-l)bualadairoan— 
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tinctly  written  on  each  MS.  The  Editor 
declines  to  be  responsible  for  MSS. 

Articles  appearing  in  this  magazine  will 
be  signed  by  their  respective  contributors. 
In  those  cases  in  which  contributors  may 
desire  to  preserve  their  identity  undiscovered 
a  pseudonym  may  be  adopted.  Articles 
appearing  in  this  magazine  unsigned  may 
be  regarded  as  reflecting  the  views,  and  as 
expounding  the  policy  of  Am  Bard. 

We  shall  always  be  thankful  for  sugges- 
tions touching  the  conduct  of  this  magazine  ; 
and  our  friends  will  infinitely  oblige  us  by 
making  us  known  to  their  friends.  "  Is  olc 
an  t-aoidh  a's  misd'  an  taigh."  Communi- 
cations touching  advertisements  and  the 
business  conduct  of  Am  BArd  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  MacLeod. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor 
should  be  directed  care  of  Mr.  Norman 
MacLeod  at  above  address. 
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Legend,  by  Iain  Macken 
Comhradh.     Eadar,     Eaciuii 
hull  Gobha,  agus  Seumas,  : 
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Subscriptions  to  this  magazine  are 
Edition  de  Luxe,  ys.  per  annum,  ordinary- 
impression,  2s.,  postage  included.  Mr. 
Norman  MacLeod,  Bookseller,  George  IV. 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  will  supply  single  copies, 
and  the  same  can  also  be  obtained  through 
any  of  Messrs.  Menzies  &  Co.'s  Railway 
Bookstalls.  Persons  unable  to  obtain  copies 
will  oblige  by  communicating  with  Mr. 
MacLeod,  at  the  above  address. 

A  number  of  persons  have  written  coin- 
plaining  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
copies  of  Am  Bard.  This  is  entirely  their 
own  fault.  To  ensure  a  constant  and 
regular  supply,  the  public  is  informed  that 
It  is  advisable  to  subscribe  direct  to  this 
magazitte.  We  do  our  best  to  feed  the 
ordin.ary  channels  of  distribution,  but  we 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  can  accept 
no  responsibiHty  in  connection  with  the 
punctual  and  adequate  supply  thereof. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  consider 
articles  (Gaelic  or  English)  or  suggestions 
for  papers.  MSS.  should  be  typewritten  or 
written  in  a  legible  hand.  They  should'  be 
accompanied  with  stamps,  and  should  have 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  dis- 
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lug  mo  chkh  bhuar 
n  diugh  gun  phris  n 
luaidh,  &c. 

a  bha  mi 


Ged  's  lioi 

Cha  'n  fhacas  te  thug  barr 
Do  phearsa  tha  ro  dhaicheil 
Do  bheusan  tha  gun  fhaillinn 
'S  tu  'm  Phcenix  measg  an  ail  sc 
'S  i  luaidh,  &c. 


NUE 


rbhio 


n  sheomar 
'S  mi  bruadar  air  do  bhòidhichead 
.Sin  duisgidh  mi  le  solas. 
An  duil  gu  'm  bi  sinn  coinhla. 
'S  i  luaidh,  &c. 

Tillidh  an  t-uisg'  ri  sleibhtean, 
Bidh  sneachda  dubh  air  gheugan, 
Mu  'n  caochail  air  mo  spdis  ort 
'S  tu  m'  annsachd  's  mo  dheogreina 
'S  cha  dio  bair  mi  nam  cheil  thu. 

'.S  i  luaidh,  &c. 
'.S  tu  'n  n 


''^'  "'^Idl'i; ''''""' 


:  indebted  to  Dr.  K.  N.  Mac- 
lald,  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  following 
beautiful  song  by  the  poet  William  Ross. 
Dr.  MacDonald  informs  us  that  the  song 
was  sent  him  by  Mr.  Alexander  MacDonald, 
Upper  South  River,  Nova  Scotia. 

'S  tu  Mhòrag  rinn  mo  bhuaireadh 

Nuair  chunna  mi  Di-Luain  thu 

Tha  m'  aigne  leat  a  gluasad 

Cha  tàmh  e  mur  bi  buaidh  leis, 

'S  mur  geill  thu  bidh  mi  truagli  dheth, 

{Co-sheirm^ 
'S  i  luaidh  mo  chadail  Mòr.ag 
Mo  ghaol  's  mo  chagar  Mòrag, 
Gu  'm  b-ait  learn  agam  Mòrag, 
'S  bu  taitneach  leam  do  chomhradh. 
A'  Mhòrag  nan  dlu-cheum, 
Nan  còtaìchan  's  nan  gùintean 
'S  nan  liobainean  bho'n  bhiithaidh 
Mur  d-rinn  mi  mearachd  cunntais 
Bu  ro  mhatli  'an  ceile  Diuchd  thu. 

'S  i  luaidh,  &c. 
Ged  's  Honar  te  a  chi  mi 


Do  ghruaidh  dh-fhag  fann  na 
Do  dheud  dh  fhag  glas  a'  neòincan 
Cha  leir  dhomh  samhla  'd  bhòidhichead. 
'S  i  luaidh,  &c. 

Do  shaighdean  rinn  mo  leonadh, 
'S  a  chuir  mi  uil  a  ordugh, 
Cha  bhi  mi  tuiU'  a'nn  solas 
M.ar  failtich  thu  le  poig  mi 
S'  do  làmh  a  gealltuinn  coir  dhomh. 
'S  i  luaidh,  &c. 

Nis  chuala  tu  mar  tha  mi 
Gu  bheil  mo  chridhe  'n  gradh  'stu 
O  cuimhnich  air  do  n.\duir 
U's  tionndaich  ann  am  bias  rium 
'S  na  faic  a  chaoidh  nam  thraill  mi. 
'S  i  luaidh,  &c. 


FACLAIR    UR    QAIDHLIQ. 

FhUAIR  sinn  fios  mu  Fhadair  ùr  Gàidhlig 
a  tha  tighinn  a  mach  gu  goirid. 

'S  fhada  bho  na  bha  feum  mòr  aig  sgoile- 
aran  a  tha  eadar-theangachadh  bho'n 
Bheurla  do'n  Ghaidhlig  air  leithid  an  fhir 
seo,  oir  tha  e  a'cur  an  ct^ill  an  dòigh  air 
a  bheil  na  facail  air  an  cleachdadh,  cho 
math  ri  ciall  gach  fhacail. 

Tha  e  air  a  dheanamh  a  reir  an  doigh 
aig  Faclair  Mhic  Leòid  &  Deòir,  agus  tha 
na  h-eisimpleirean  uile  aig  Mac  Ailpein  air 
an  cur  ris,  cho  math  ris  na  facail  uile  (ach 
beagan  facail  Eireannach)  a  tha  ri  fhaotainn 
anns  na  iaclairean  aig  Mac  Ailpein,  Mac 
Bheathain,  Armstrong,  Mac  Eachairn,  agus 
aig  a'  Chomunn  Ghàidhealach,  agus  iomadh 
radh  annasach  agus  dòigh-labhairt  a  tha 
cumanta  'nar  measg,  nach  'eil  furasda  do 
dhuine  a  thuigsinn  mur  bi  mor.an  Gàidhlig 
aige.  Chaidh  ainmean  eòin,  lusan,  ghalaran, 
&c.,  air  an  cur  an  ordugh  gu  curamach 
airson  an  f  haclair  seo  bho  na  leabhraichean 
a  chaidh  chur  a  mach  mu  na  gnothaichean 
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bhochda  'ga  cheannach,  oir  chi  choid  e 
mar  seo  m  -ran  luilleadh  air  s^illinn  gach 
s  -achdain  dhaibh. 

Tha  a  Vhuid  a's  mo  die  na  facail  's  a' 
Ghaidhlig  ann,  ach  ma  bh  ibeas  facail,  no 
ciall  annasach  fhacail  aig  gin  d'ar  luchd- 
leughaidh  nach'  eil  ri  fliaotainn  anns  na 
leabhraichean  a  chaidh  ainmeachadh,  bu 
choir  dhaibh  an  cur  do'n  f  hear  dheasacbaidb, 
Mr.  E.  Domhnullach,  Ardmor,  Lyminge, 
air  choir 's  gu'n  tèid  an  cur  anns  an  Fhaclair 
vir  mu'm  bi  e  tuiUidh's  anmocli. 


THE     PAN-CELTIC    CONGRESS. 


The  first  Pan-Cellic  Congress  has  come 
and  gone.  It  has  been  a  great  success. 
Many  who  foolishly  came  to  scoff,  wisely 
remained  to  do  the  other  thing.  Dublin 
has  at  last  begun  to  take  herself  a  little 
more  seriously.  It  says  much  for  the 
capital  of  Ireland  that  she  should  have 
manifested  even  an  'intelligent  apprecia- 
tion "  of  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  militant 
Celticism.  For  some  hundreds  of  years 
Dublin  has  been  under  the  shoddy  heel  of 
the  Saxon  invader,  and  marvellous  though 
her  recuperative  faculties  would  appear  to 
be,  yet  that  rude  visitation  has  not  left  her 
entirely  unspoiled. 

Just  as  cities  arc  not  built  in  a  d.iy,  so 
the  same  are  not  to  be  destroyed  in  one. 
The  English  have  erected  to  themselves  a 
city  of  a  certain  kind  in  Dublin  ;  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Gaelic  League  and  of  Lord 
Castletown's  organisation  to  destroy  that 
monstrous  fabric— the  work  of  foreign  hands. 
They  will  not  destroy  that  city  in  a  day, 
nor  yet  in  many  days  ;  but  that  some  time 
or  other  the  whole  barbarian  superstructure 
will  collapse  out  of  tight,  we  in  Scotland 
earnestly  pray  and  fervently  believe.  On 
that  same  glorious  day  the  waters  of  the 
Liffey  should  recover  their  health,  and  even 
I'rofessor  MahaflTey  should  receive  the  gift 
of  second-sight  and  a  patriotic  disposiiion. 

As  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  the  work  of 
the  Pan-Celtic  AJssocia'ion  has  been 
crowned  with  success.  Lord  Castletown 
and  Mr.  Fournier  have  had  many  difficuliies 
to  contend  against,  and  great  credit  attaches 
to  them,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  admirable 
way  in  which  they  have  cither  triumphed 
over  or  steered  clear  of  them.  The  attitude 
of  the  Gaelic  Lc.igue  was  not  the  least  of 
those  difficulties.  It  appears  to  have 
laboured  under  the  impression  that  Lord 
Castletown  and  his  organisation  were  not 
sincere,  and  that  an  affront  was  somehow 
intended  it  in  the  invitation  which  Lord 
Castletown  so  wisely,  seasonably  and 
generously  addressed  to  the  various  Celtic 
nationalities,  and  to  which  we  ail  so  thank- 
fully and  enthusiastically  responded.  We 
believe,  and  have  pleasure  in  staling,  that 
this  unhappy  misunderstanding  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  accommodated  ;  we  (rust  we 
may  go  further  and  say  mended.  It  would 
surely  ill  become  the  dignity  of  a  race  so 
recently  reunited  to  indulge  at  the  very  out- 
set of  a  fresh  career  in  trifling  quarrels  and 
childish  punctilios  of  this  sort,  and  wc 
earnestly  counsel  Lord  Castletown  and  Dr. 
Hyde  to  bring  their  respective  organisations 
at  once  into  line  with  what  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
true  Celts  outside  Ireland  on   this   head. 


J\»m  "^à^i 


We  are  all  foi  Inion  and  Tcice  -in  our 
own  ranks  nt  all  event-.  It  is  solely  by 
means  of  our  own  divisions  and  childish 
manner  of  quarrelling  among  ourselves  on 
next  to  no  pretext  that  the  other  people 
across  the  Border  have  hitherto  succeeded  in 
keeping  us  apart.  By  quarrelling  among 
ourselves,  we  are  playing  the  Saxon's  game, 
which  is  Separation.  The  law  of  Self- 
preservation,  therefore,  if  not  a  nobler 
sentiment,  should  teach  us  that  in  Union 
lies  force,  and  in  concord  rests  mutual 
knowledge,  without  which  we  are  powerless 
to  achieve  anything.  Scotland,  Brittany, 
Wiles  and  Man  are  determined  on  Union 
and  ii4  li.ippy  resultant— namely,  co-opera- 
ti  .11  in  ill  the  available  fields  of  Celtic 
activity.  We  have  seen  enough  to  convince 
us  ili.Tt  such  a  programme  is  easily  realisable 
if  we  do  but  hold  together  and,  ignoring 
minor  points  of  ditTerence  and  divergencies 
of  views,  work  together.  We  call  on 
Ireland,  therefore,  which  is  head  of  the 
Celtic  nations,  to  suppress  at  once  the 
dangerous  inclination  which  some  of  her 
sons  have  lately  manifested  to  sow  dissen- 
sion where  no  dissension  should  be  sown, 
coupling  this  imperative  appeal  with  the 
reminder  that  above  and  beyond  the  grave 
responsibility  which  must  necessarily  attach 
to  factious  conduct  at  such  a  critical  con- 
juncture there  is  this  further  consideration 
to  be  thought  of — namely,  that  whilst, 
when  we  quarrel,  we  manife  tly  delight  and 
amuse  the  enemy,  by  ceasing  to  do  so  we 
at  once  become  ipso  facto  a  rankling  thorn 
in  his  flesh,  besides  a  source  of  boundless 
strength,  consolation  and  inspiration  to 
ourselves.  Let  us,  therefore,  casting  tradi- 
tion and  inherited  tendency  to  the  winds, 
not  quarrel  among  ourselves.  Let  us 
surpriseand perplex  our  enemies  by  del  ght- 
ing  our  friends  in  the  most  obliging  and 
obvious  way  open  to  us — namely,  by  agree- 
ing among  ourselves.  Let  us  sink  jealousies 
and  bury  mutual  misunderstandings  in  a 
common  endeavour  to  rescue  ourselves  and 
out  countries  from  the  hostile  forces  and 
tendenc  es  which  threaten  them.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  take  one  another  by  the 
ears  when  we  have  re-established  our  hold 
upon  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the 
world. 


An  Sk.\chd.\\iii  Mios,  1901 

Les  Celtes  se  connaissent  trop  pcu  :  jus 
qu  'a  present  leurs  bardes  et  lours  ccrivains 
n'ont  etc  que  pen  ou  point  en  communica- 
tion :  ils  n'ont  pas  ^change  leurs  ccuvres, 
ils  n'ont  pa-i  e.udic  les  dialectes  ccltiques, 
preferant  apprendre  des  langues  «?trangères 
et  lointaines.  II  y  a  des  revues  nationales 
dans  les  cinq  nations,  mais  combien 
d'entre  elles  font  un  echange  regulier? 
II  y  a  des  MUs  en  Ecoise,  des  Oireachtas 
en  Irlande,  des  Eisteddfods  en  Galles.  des 
Jìòdiids  en  Bretagne,  mais  combien  de  High- 
landers traversant  les  contries  et  les  mers 
pour  representer  leur  nation  en  Bretagne,  et 
combien  de  Bas-Bretons  out  la  courage  de 
se  rendre  aux  Feis  Ccoil  d'Erin  ?  Fort  peu, 
assurement. 

II  est  cert.iin  que,  ma'grf!  la  rapidite  des 
communications,  il  y  a  une  distance  enorme 
de  Wick  h  Quimper,  et  que  l^s  frais  de 
voyages  sont  considerables.  C'est  bien  la 
la  grande  difficultè  des  relations  intercel- 
tiqucs,  de  I'union  pratique,  materielle,  de  ces 
peuples  :  ,de  hautes  montagnes,  des  mers 
profondes,  les  separent :  on  croirait  qu  'une 
impitoyab'.e  Destinee  a  travaille  des  siùclcs 
durant  à  trancher  en  mille  morceaux  les 
troncons  d'une  nation  qui  aurait  du  Ctre,  au 
XXe  siecle,  aussi  puissante  que  I'Angleterre, 
aussi  riche  que  la  France  ! 

Vout  cela  aurait  du  ctre,  mais  la  terrible 
realite  est  que  cela  n'est  pas  !  Et  le  devoir 
de  tout  Celte  est  de  tiavailler  .'l  ce  que  cela 
soil.  Nous  avons,  en  Bretagne,  en  (I.illes, 
en  Mannin,  en  Irlande,  en  Ecosse,  deux 
devoirs  pressants :  D'abord  defendrc  et 
developper  noire  langue,  et  par  1.^  rovciller 
le  sentiment  national  da  chaque  contrcc, 
ensuite  tendre  de  tou5  nos  effjrts  .^  ùtablir 
de  solides  relations  intcrceliiquis.  rel.uions 
intellectuelles,  en  noii,   ;      '  .      i;  ciui 

se  passechez  nos  frcrc-,  I    '       -  Ues 

en  essayant  de   creer    <'.  ■  le 

navigation  et  de  train  ;  i  .:  .  >  ,  ..v 
a  Dublin,  Carnarvon,  Lu.;.,  l  .;il.;i,  .S.iint 
Malo,  Morlaix. 

Si  le  Congròa  Panceltique  de  Dublin 
pauvait  seulement  mettre  au  jour  ces  ques- 
tions vitales  pour  le  mouvement,  la  Cause 
cehique  a'Jrait  franchi  la  plus  grande  des 
difficultej.  Les  autres  ne  seraient  que  jeux 
d'enfants. 


LES  DEVOIRS  DES  CELTES. 

(I'AR   TALLllR    M.\li  JAFFRENNOU.) 


JE  suis  trcs  honorè  de  la  demande  que 
vous  me  faites  d'ècrire  pour  votre  revue  si 
vaillante  et  si  patriotique  un  article  franijais 
sur  le  mouvement  celtique.  J'aurais  voulu 
pouvois  I'c'crire  en  dcossais  :  malheureuse- 
ment  je  ne  suis  pas  encore  assez  versd  dans 
cctle  lanque,  cependant  si  proche  de  notre 
brilonnique,  pour  pouvoir  me  risquer  sans 
danger  dans  la  phrase  gaclique  :  vos  lecteurs 
vou  dront  bien  m'en  excuser. 

Pourquoi,  au  titre  de  te  court  expose',  ai 
je  (5ctit  "devoirs  des  Celtes?"  C'est  que 
j'estime  que,  dans  les  cinq  nations  soeurs, 
les  th(!ories  gdo^rales  sur  les  progròs  et  les 
phases  du  mouvement  celtique  out  M  deja 
exposees  sous  toutes  les  formes  possibles,  et 
qu'il  Crt  aujourd'hui  une  question  très  impor- 
tante  qui  doit  etre  mise  en  lumière  :  c'est  la 
ligne  de  conduite  que  les  Celtes,  Gaels  et 
Bretons,  doivent  tenir  les  uns  ."i  I'egard  des 
autres,  en  face  des  exigences  de  I'heure 
priisente. 


OUR    PRIZE    FUND. 

We  have  decided  to  postpone  the  pre- 
sentation of  our  prize  to  the  Mod.  We 
have  received  a  gratifying  response  to  our 
appeal,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  ac- 
knowledging our  indebtedness  to  our  readers 
and  their  friends  for  the  very  handsome  way 
in  which  they  have  come  forward.  We 
think,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Mod 
is  so  soon  to  be  held,  the  time  at  our  dis- 
])osal  scarcely  justifies  the  presenta'ion  of 
a  pr  ze  this  year.  Besides,  we  have  not  yet 
thought  out  a  scheme  by  means  of  which 
our  presentation  might  be  laid  out  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  ;  and  this  is  a  point 
on  which  we  should  like  to  consult  llie 
Executive  of  the  Mod.  Wc  shall  acconl- 
inglygive no  prize  in  thenamcof  this  journal 
this  year;  and  those  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  subscribe  have  had  their  money 
returned  to  them.  Wc  shall  refer  to  this 
topic  in  a  future  issue. 


An  Seaciidamu  Mìos,   1901 


THE    DEATH    OF   FRAOCH. 

This  ballad,  versions  of  which  appear 
in  a  variety  of  collections  of  Gaelic  poetry, 
belongs  to  the  period  described  by  Irish 
histoiians  as  the  heroic,  or  Ciichullin  cycle. 
The  literary  products  of  this  and  of  the 
Ossianic  cycles  afford  clear  evidence  of 
their  being  distinct  periods  separated  by 
tvo,  if  not  three,  hundred  years,  and  one 
of  the  most  serious  doubts  cast  upon  James 
Macpherson's  work  was  that  he  introduces 
Cuchullin  and  Fingal  as  playing  their  part 
on  the  same  historical  stage.  In  the  ballad 
en  Fraoch's  death  there  is  no  genuine 
reference  to  the  Ossianic  cycle,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  poem's  true  place  in 
the  evolution  of  Gaelic  legend.  In  these 
circumstances  its  Irish  origin  does  not 
admit  of  doubt.  Like  many  other  ballads, 
it  was  carried  across  to  Scotland  ages  ago 
by  Highland  poets  and  seannachies  who 
were  wont  to  receive  their  historical  pnd 
poetic  learning  in  the  Irish  schools  that 
were  devoted  to  these  purposes.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  story  has  become 
localised  in  several  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  being  pointed  out 
both  in  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Argyll. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  no  Irish  version 
of  the  story  is  known  to  e.xist — though  the 
cattle  raid  of  Fraoch,  Tain  bo  Fhraoich,  is 
contained  in  the  book  of  Leinster. 

We  may  here  enumerate  the  versions  of 
the  ballad  that  are  known  to  exist  in  written 

1.  The  oldest  and  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able form  of  the  text  is  the  version  contained 
in  the  book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  c.  1520. 
In  comparison  with  the  Dean's  text  all  other 
versions  are  comparatively  modern.  The 
Dean  gives  the  authorship  of  the  poem 
thus  :  "  Auctor  hujus  an  Caoch  O'Cluain  "  ; 
but  we  gather  from  his  practice  in  other 
cases  that  he  means  the  reciter  rather  than 
the  actual  composer. 

2.  The  next  version  in  point  of  time — 
loiti^o  intervallo — is  that  of  Jerome  Stone, 
c.  1755,  contained  in  a  MS.  collection  of 
Ossianic  and  other  popular  Gaelic  poems. 

3.  The  MacNicoI  collection — which  has 
apparently  disappeared  beyond  recall — 
contiined  a  version— c.  1760,  which  was 
copied  by  the  late  J.  F.  Campbell,  of  IsU, 
and  published  in  his  "Leabhar  na  Fdinne" 

4.  MacDiarmad's  collection,  taken  down 
c.  1762,  is  referred  to  in  J.  F.  Campbell's 
table  of  Ossianic  texts  in  "  Leabhar  na 
Feinne,"  but  not  printed  in  that  work. 

5.  Gillies's  collection,  published  at  Perth 
in  1786,  contains  a  version  of  this  ballad 
which  was  reprinted  in  "  Leabhar  na 
Feinne,"  p.  31. 

6.  The  Campbell  collection,  taken  down 
by  a  minister  of  Portree  of  that  name, 
c.  iSoo — transcribed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Cameron,  and  published  in  the  "  Reliquiae'' 
Vol.  I  ,  p.  224.  This  version  is  incomplete, 
some  pages  of  the  MS.  being  awanting. 

7.  Peter  Macfarlane's  collection,  vide 
"  Reliquije  Celticas,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  247,  in 
which  the  ballad  is  styled  "  Marbhrann 
Fhraoich."     Date  not  given. 

8.  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  collection,  vide 
"  Reliquia;  Celticas."     Date  not  given." 

9.  MS.  collection  of  Rev.  John  McDonald 
Harris,  taken  down  in  Nist,  c.  1S60. 

10.  Version  of  Alexander  Carmicliael, 
author  of  "  Carmma  Cadelica,"  1862. 


J\.m  "^kà 


The  Story. 
Fraoch,  the  hero  of  this  ballad,  had  the 
high  honour,  but  the  great  misfortune,  of 
being  deeply  loved  by  two  ladies,  who — to 
add  to  the  complications — were  mother  and 
daughter,  the  one  being  Meave,  or  Maud, 
daughter  of  Eocbaidh,  "  of  the  generous 
cups,"  and  the  other  Fionnbhar,  or  Fair- 
head  of  the  wavy  locks.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  the  object  of  Fraoch's  choice,  and 
it  appears  from  some  of  the  versions  that 
they  were  wed.  Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the 
grave,  and  Meave  having  failed  to  win 
Fraoch's  love  resolves  to  compass  his 
destruction.  Some  versions  of  the  ballad 
enlarge  upon  Meave's  unlawful  love — un- 
lawful because  its  object  was  wedded  to  her 
daughter,  but  also  because  she  had  a  living 
husband  of  her  own.  This  husband  is 
addressed  in  a  soliloquy  on  conjugal  in- 
fidelity, which  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  a  corrupt  interpolation  on  the  part  of 
some  modern  reciter.  The  verses,  however, 
are  interesting  as  containing  an  echo  of  the 
old  Homeric  tale  of  Helen  of  Troy,  as  well 
as  a  reference  to  the  Fionn  and  Graine 
episode  in  the  Ossianic  saga,  all  being 
parallel  to  the  British  legend  of  Arthur  and 
Gu'nevere.  The  two  versions  in  which  this 
variation  appears  are  those  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  and  the  late  Rev.  John  Mac- 
donald  Harris,  and  in  both  cases  it  comes  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ballad.  In  the 
latter  of  these  versions  the  poem  begins  as 

An  t-oghch  o'n  d'  fhalbh  a  bhean 


Dh'  imich  o  Fhionn  a  bhean  fein. 

Dh'  fhalbh  a  bhean  o  Righ  nan  Ruadha. 

•S  bu  cheannard  e  airsluagli  cheud  ; 

Chuir  i  currach  air  an  t-sAl, 

'S  thug  i  gridh  do  mhac  Righ  Geeig. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  tale,  however' 
is  when  sore  sickness  fell  on  Meave,  partly 
feigned  presumably,  and  partly  the  result  of 
her  unlawful  passion,  and  she  sends  word  to 
Fraoch  to  come  to  see  her.  Fraoch  comes 
at  her  request,  and  on  his  asking  what  ailed 
her  she  replied  that  her  disease  was  mortal, 
and  that  nothing  could  cure  her  of  it  except 
the  full  of  her  soft  palms — "Ian  a  bas  maoth  " 
—of  berries  that  grew  on  a  tree  on  the 
island  situated  in  the  "  Locha  fuar,"  or  cold 
loch,  and  no  one  to  pluck  them  but  Fraoch. 
The  health  giving  and  strength  sustaining 
properties  of  the  fruit  are  lauded.  The 
berries  that  ripened  every  month  would 
keep  a  man  alive  without  food  for  nine 
days.  But  to  get  it  was  a  service  of  danger, 
for  a  fierce  monster  or  dragon  acted  as 
perpetual  guardian  by  its  stem.  The 
chivalrous  Fraoch  undertook  the  perilous 
task,  swam  to  the  island,  took  with  him  a 
cluster  of  the  precious  fruit  and  presented  it 
to  Meave,  all  unnoticed  by  the  slumbering 
monster.  Meave  finding  that  her  object 
was  so  far  frustrated,  told  Fraoch  that  the 
fruit  was  of  no  benefit  unless  the  tree  on 
which  it  grew  was  uprooted  and  brought  to 
her.  Once  more  the  hero  crosses  the  cold 
lake,  this  time  to  his  death.  He  tore  up 
the  tree  by  its  roots  and  made  for  the  shore, 
when  the  monster,  having  wakened,  pursued 
and  overtook  him  in  the  water.  Then  follows 
the  combat  between  Fraoch  and  the  dragon, 
witnessed  by  Fionnbhar  from  the  shore. 
The  hero  was  unarmed,  and  a  knife  thrown 
him  by  his  wife  was  unnoticed.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fatal  duel  Fionnbhar  falls 
into  a  swoon.     An  eulogy  on  Fraoch   c-n- 


:37 

eludes  the  ballad,  while  the  information  is 
given  that  the  Loch  Fuar  was  ever  after- 
wards known  as  Loch  Meave.  Much 
though  the  language  of  the  tale  has  been 
modernized  in  the  course  of  trad-tional 
transmission,  and  though  in  some  versions 
corrupt  elements  have  crept  in,  it  is  remark- 
able how  the  substance  of  the  ballad  has 
come  down  so  little  unaffected  by  so  many 

Remarks  on  the  Te.xt. 
To    illustrate    how    tradition    sometimes 
corrupts  a  genuine  text  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  verse  in  the  Dean's  version  in 
which  Fionnabhar  throws  a  knife  to  Fraoch 
which  he  fails  to  notice.     In  that  MS.  the 
reading,  in  its  modernised  form,  is 
Fionnabhair  an  fhuilt  chais  iil 
Do  ran  chuige  scian  gun  fhoir, 
the  English  rendering  of  which  is  :  — 
Fionnavar  of  the  wavy,  beautiful  hair, 
Reached  a  knife  to  him  unobserved. 
In  the  versions  of  Mac  Nicoll,  Gillies,  and 
Macfarlane  the  last  three  words  run  .Scian 
de'n  or,  whxh  means  knife  of  gold,  thus 
altering  the  sense. 

The  history  of  the  text  of  the  Fraoch 
ballad  illustrates  that  curious  phase  of 
Highland  literature  with  which  the  name 
of  James  Macpherson,  of  Ossianic  fame,  is 
associated.  The  literary  microbe  which 
aiifected  the  Badenoch  litterateur  fastened 
with  more  or  less  virulence  on  several 
others,  including  Dr.  Donald  Smith,  Mac 
Galium  brothers,  and  Clark  of  the  Caledonian 
Bards,  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
spiracy to  disguise  or  keep  altogether  out  of 
sight  genuine  remains  of  heroic  or  Ossianic 
poetry.  In  1756  a  version  of  the  "  Death 
of  Fraoch"  was  published  by  Jerome  Stone, 
along  with  an  English  translation  in  verse, 
and  both  these  were  reproduced  along  with 
a  more  literal  translation  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  on  the  Authenticy  of  Ossian, 
by  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  In 
1777  Clark  published  his  Caledonian  Bards, 
consisting  of  "  Mordubh,"  "  The  Old  Bard's 
Wish,"  and  other  less  known  compositions, 
in  English,  and  professing  to  be  transla- 
tions of  Gaelic  originals.  Nothing,  however, 
corresponding  to  these  so-called  translations 
is  to  be  met  with  in  genuine  traditional 
collections  of  heroic  or  Ossianic  poetry, 
either  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  The  natural 
inference  it  is  needless  to  point  out. 

One  of  the  so-called  translations  of 
Clark's  Caledonian  Bards  is  a  poem,  styled 
"  Colmala  and  Orwi,"  undoubtedly  an  adap- 
tation of  the  ballad  of  Fraoch,  published 
by  Jerome  Stone  some  twenty  years  before. 
Meave  and  Fionnabhar,  or  Fair-head,  be- 
come Colmala,  and  Orwi  ;  and  Fraoch 
becomes  Fergus,  or  Fer-guth,  while  the 
latter  is  loved  by  both  ;  Orwi,  like  Meave, 
falls  sick,  and  nothing  can  give  her  relief 
save  the  berries  of  the  Ash  tree  that  grows 
in  "  Tonnmor,  the  isle  of  great  waves."  The 
services  of  Fergus,  like  those  of  Fraoch, 
are  requisitioned  ;  but  here  the  resemblance 
fails.  It  was  necessary,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  differentiate  between  this  bastard  poem 
and  its  prototype.  There  is  here  no  monster 
guarding  the  precious  fruit.  It  was  the 
King  of  Tonnmor  and  his  hosts,  aided  by 
the  treacherous  sea  and  the  uncertain  winds 
that  were  its  guardians.  Fergus  conquered 
the  opposing  hosts  and  pulled  up  the  tree 
by  its  roots  ;  but  a  storm  arising  on  the  re- 
turn voyage, his  ship  was  dri\en  on  the  rocks, 
and  he  and  his  followers  were  drowned. 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Fraoch  ballad  is  of  Irish  origin  and  belongs 
to  the  Cuchullin  or  heroic  cycle.  Meave, 
who  was  the  evil  genius  of  Fraoch,  was  the 
daughter  of  Eochaidh,  King  of  Ireland,  and 
with  her  husband,  Oillioll,  ruled  over  Con- 
naught,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Irish 
Penlarchy  founded  by  Conaire  Mor.  Oillioll 
was,  however,  an  unimportant  figure  in  the 
deeds  of  the  age  in  comparison  with  his 
strong-minded  and  unscrupulous  wife. 
Meave  was  the  dominant  figure,  on  the 
Connaight  side,  in  the  romance  of  the 
"Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,'  in  which  she  is 
shown  as  invading  Ulster  and  contending 
with  Cuchullin  and  his  hosts.  Fionnabhar, 
her  daughter,  the  wife  of  Fraoch,  also 
appears  in  the  course  of  these  stirring 
episodes,  but  her  connection  with  Fraoch  is 
nowhere  indicated,  nor  does  the  hero's 
name  appear  anywhere  in  the  course  of  this 
mighty  epic. 

While  Fraoch  belongs  to  the  Cuchullin 
cycle,  and  the  setting  of  the  tale  clearly 
belongs  to  that  period,  we  are  tempted  to 
think  that  the  machinery  of  the  myth  has 
been  suggested  by  and  borrowed  from  earlier 
as  well  as  later  sources.  The  dragon  myth, 
as  is  well  known,  is  widely  diffused  among 
the  Aryan  races,  and  our  tale  contains 
echoes  of  such  stories  as  the  exploits  of 
Bellerophon  in  slaying  a  dangerous  monster, 
and  especially  one  of  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hercules,  in  which  he  secured  the  golden 
apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  at 
the  same  time  killing  the  beast  that  guarded 

There  is  a  remarkable  I  rish  story,  one  of 
whose  incidents  appears  to  have  a  close 
connection  with  the  origin  of  the  Fraoch 
ballad,  namely,  the  "  Imthechi,"  or  the 
proceedings  of  the  great  bardic  Institution. 
The  story  appears  to  be  a  satire  upon  the 
bards  and  was  intended  to  check  their 
influence  and  arrogance  which,  at  the  time 
of  its  composition,  had  gone  to  undue  and 
injurious  lengths.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
seventh  century  and  at  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  the  "  Tain  IJo  Chuailgne." 
One  of  the  persons  assembled  in  the  great 
bardic  Institution  was  Meave  Neidigh,  the 
daughter  of  Shenchan,  the  chief  bard  of 
Erin  in  that  age.  A  yearning  wish 
possessed  her  that  she  might  have  the  fill  of 
the  skirt  of  her  mantle  of  large  blackberries. 
The  season  was  Januar>',  and  it  was  quite 
proverbial  that  there  were  no  two  things 
I  regarded  more  unseasonable  than  "  .Smeu- 
•Y\  rain  dubha  '.San  fhaoileach  is  uibhean 
f  baoileag  a  stearrach  " — "  black  brambles  in 
winter  and  gulls  eggs  in  spring."  The 
craving  seemed  unreasonable  and  impossible 
to  gratify,  (iuaire.  King  of  Connaught, 
came  to  the  mansion  of  the  bards  on 
the  moirow  and  was  told  of  this  desire  of 
Meave  Neidigh.  Leaving  the  mansion  he 
met  Marvan,  his  own  swineherd,  described 
as  the  chief  prophet  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  to  him  he  disclosed  the  difficulty. 
Marvan  showed  the  way  to  solve  this  as 
well  as  other  problems  that  arose  in  the 
course  of  the  story.  "'Fhey  shall  be  found 
with  me  in  (Jlen-a-Sgail,"  he  said.  "  One 
day  that  you  had  been  hunting  in  Glcn-a- 
.Sgail  you  held  a  hound  by  the  leash,  and 
the  hound  having  espied  an  animal,  he  made 
a  pull  at  you  ;  a  bush  of  briars  which  was 
adjacent  to  you  caught  and  pulled  off  your 
cloak,  which   you  readily   let   go,    for  you 
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|ust  departed  from  it  when  I  spread  the 
cloak  over  it  so  that  neither  storm  nor  rain 
has  touched  them  since,  through  the  powers 
of  God  and  my  intercessions  ;  and  such  of 
them  as  were  red  on  that  day  are  black 
to-day,  and  those  that  were  black  have  the 
taste  of  honey."  In  this  way  the  yearning 
wish  of  Meave  Neidigh  was  satisfied. 

Whether  the  story  in  the  "Imthecht" 
was  the  germ  out  of  which  grew  the  ballad 
it  is,  of  course,  hard  to  say.  Granting  that 
this  was  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
more  comple.>c  story  could  have  been 
evolved.  Meave  Neidigh  and  her  uncon- 
trollable desire  could  easily  be  transfonned 
into  the  beautiful  but  not  good  Queen  of 
Connaught  of  the  same  name;  while  the 
dragon  myth  and  the  story  of  Hercules  and 
the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  only  needed 
the  clothing  of  female  passion  to  build  up  the 
tale  of  Fraoch  as  contained  in  the  ballads. 

The  rationale  0¥  THE  BALLAD. 

That  the  tale  of  Fraoch  illustrates  a  phase 
of  Celtic  mythology,  which  is  itself  a  develop- 
ment of  the  mythology  of  the  primitive 
Aryan  race,  is  an  hypothesis  the  truth  of 
which  is  capable  of  easy  demonstration. 
The  twelve  labours  of  Hercules  are 
admitted  to  be  a  form  of  solar  myth- 
ology, while  the  tale  of  Fraoch  presents,  as 
we  have  seen,  strong  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  eleventh  labour  of  that  imaginary 
liero.  The  Hesperides  were  the  daughters 
of  Hesperus,  the  Evening  Star;  Hesper,  or 
Vesper,  being  the  setting  sun,  or  the 
evening.  Hercules  going  to  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides  and  returning  with  the 
fruits  of  his  toil,  after  slaying  the  dr.agon, 
is  a  personification  of  the  Sun's  apparent 
setting  in  the  Western  sea  and  its  triumphal 
return.  The  difference  between  Hercules 
and  Fraoch  is  that  the  fonner  overcomes 
while  the  latter  is  slain  by  the  dragon, 
which  itself  also  dies  in  the  combat.  In  the 
Gaelic  ballad  it  would  thus  appear  that  the 
idea  of  the  solar  myth  has  disappeared  or 
become  obscured.  The  dragon,  however, 
remains  as  a  common  clement  in  both. 

It  is  significant  that  Hesiod,  the  most 
important  authority  on  Greek  mythology, 
places  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  beyond 
the  sea,  while  all  the  versions  of  the  Fraoch 
ballad,  as  well  as  the  legends  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  respectively  associated, 
locate  the  tree  which  bore  the  precious  fruit, 
and  its  attendant  dragon,  beyond  the  sea  or 
upon  an  island.  The  abiding  clement  in 
all  these  tales  is  the  sea,  of  which  the 
monster  may  be  regarded  as  the  personifi- 
cation. The  "  Muileartach,"  a  ballad  of 
the  Ossianic  cycle,  seems  to  be  a  G.aelic 
development  of  the  same  idea.  The  name 
of  the  monster  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  tale,  and  wliich  was  a  formi>lal)!c  foe  lo 
the  Fing.-ili.iii  li-si,  ■     :i  h.-il  ir  ,,i,-:i  ..:"  ih.- 

Atlantic  I  t  .  i:,       )  I,  '     ! 

h-:  A'-'--r      I,  ,.    \„    Cl.llk  .1.   ll.L  .nl,i(Jli- 

II.  I  -i  I  .  !,  ballad  which  he  pub- 
li  '  !      '         i  ill i.m  Bards  as  "  Colmala 

.n         i  1.  which  we  have  already 

kImi'I  1 1  Mil  .  nmposition  the  guardian 
dr.i;^nri  ili.it  killed  the  hero  disappears, 
while  Fergus,  the  equivalent  to  Fraoch, 
becomes  the  victim  of  the  stormy  sea  on  his 
return  with  the  coveted  fruit. 

A.    MCDONALI., 

Killarlily  .M.insc, 

Bc.uily. 
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DIARMAID    DONN     NA    F^INNE. 


Am  measg  nan  sgeul  a  tha  air  am  fàgail 
aig  sliochd  a'chinneadhdhaoinemardhileab 
o'n  sinnsiribh  agus  o  na  linntibh  nach 
maireann,  chan'eil  sgeul  no  aithris  a  thog 
barr.ichd  gluasad  no  stuigcadh  fo  inntinnibh 
luchd-ealadhain  agus  oUamh  an  t-saogh.ail 
mhoir  na  na  sean  sgeoil  Ghaidhealach  a  tha 
cuid  aca  fathasd  siubhlach  air  teanga  agus 
meomhair  ar  luchd-duthcha  ach  gu'm  bheil 
luchd  na  Gaidhlig  gun  fhios  air  an  luach 
gus  a  nis  fein  agus  suarach  umpa.  Cha 
lèid  an  luach  so  a  sparradh  air  na  Gaidheil 
fhcin  idir.  Ni  iad-san  mar  is  trice  dimeas 
air  na  sgculachdan  mar  nithean  faoine, 
suarach,  ged  a  tha  sgoilearan  na  Roinn 
Eòrpa  mar  an  cridhe  air  an  son  agus  a 
fhios  aca  gu'm  bheil  ealadhan  agus  eòlas, 
lathailt  agus  eachdraidh  'gan  gleidheadh  aig 
na  sgeoil  fa  chomhair  an  fhir  a  leughas  le 
tuigse  iad.  Tha  caochladh  leabhraichean 
anns  a'  (ihaidhig  'gam  ruigsinn  fein  gu 
riaghailteach  an  ceann  gach  tacain  o'n 
Roinn  Eòrpa,  agus  tha  moran  eile  ann, 
nach  iad.  Cha  chumadhantigh  agam  agus 
cha  bheag  an  tigh  e,  na  leabhraichean  chaidh 
chuir  a  imach,  mar  tha,  mar  gheall  air  a' 
Ghaidhlig,  agus  gun  annta  sin  ach  a' 
mhileamh  cuid  de  na  tha  ri  teachd  a  mach 
fathasd.  Is  mor  an  t-ioghnadh  leam,  mar 
sin,  a  thoirt  fa  near  a  fhior-lughad  mheas  a 
chleachdas  na  Gaidheil  riutha  fein.  Chan 
f  huilear  nach  e  dith  colais  a  tha  'cuir  orra. 
Is  tr<5m  an  eire  an  tain-eolas.  Gu'n 
toircadh  iad  breith  air  a'  chcisd  so— Ciod  e 
a'bhuaidh  a  tha  aig  sgeoil  cinnidh  eile 
nach'eil  ri  a  faotainn  air  na  sean  sgeulach 
dan  againne?  Ach  is  duilich  b<5  a  chuir- 
air  laogh  agus  a  gaol  air  gamhainn.  Gid- 
headh  chan  e  an  co  ciardubh  nach  h  f  hi.u  h 
a  fhiicadh.  Theireadh  na  Sasunn.ii.  h  riiun 
an  so  (nan  robh  am  facal  aca-s.iiv  ;4ur 
boidheach  leis  an  fheannaig  a  gorni  j;.irrach 
fein,  ach  is  e  an  fhreagairt  a  bhiodh  .tgam 
air  a  sin,  gur  binn  gach  ian  'na  dhoire  fein, 
agus  gur  hrd  ceann  an  fhcidh  'sa  'chrea- 
chann,  agus  is  boidheach  gach  sgeul  'na 
chainnt  fhein  : 

"  'S  i'n  fhuil  bha'n  cuisl'  ar  sinnsre, 
'S  an  Innsginn  a  bha  'nan  aigne, 
A  dh'  fhàgadh  dhuinn  mar  dbilcab, 
Bhi  rioghail— O!  sin  ar  paidir  I " 

Isfuarleamf^in  comunn  an  ath-chleamhnais. 
Ach  is  e  dearbhadh  na  maraige  a 
fiachainn.  liheireamaid  siiil  air  sgeul  aillidh, 
druiirhtcach  a  tha  'gar  ruigsinn  it  ccd 
dubhar,  muigeach  nan  linntean  is  fhaide 
'mach  ualnn,  sgeul  an  diidnaich.     Diarmaid 

Hha  Fionn  'na  sheann  aois  an  uair  a 
phos  e  Giàinne.  Theirear  rithc  so,  Gràinne 
Ni  (ihormala  Rlgh  Lochluinn,  le  cuid,  agus 
(Jrhinne  Ni   Chormaig  a'  churraichd  no  a' 

fhiiniirli     nn     Nighcan     I  aria     choigeamh 


1)11  Mihar  e  cU.'n  aon  phiiilhar  Iclh-aonanach 
a  bha  aig  Fionn  agus  gun  ach  i  aige  do 
phiuthair.  Bha  bratach  aig  Diarmaid,  air 
an  deanar  iomradh  anns  an  dan  "  Teann- 
tachd  Mor  na  leiniie": 

"Chan  i  sud  .^ich  an  I.i  ill.  luineich, 
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"  Na  sia  buadban  ^  liha  'tum.iil  sii.is  na  IV-nne, 
Agh  Fhirih,  lÌTih  Glioill,  bras  bhuillean  O.cair. 

iimaiit  eaUmh  Oisein,  ruilh  chruiidh  i  haoillp. 

agus  sijidheachadh  Chonaia  air  a  chath." 
Chan  fhuilear  nach  deach  am  facal  a 
thruailleadh  agus  cinnt  againn  gii'n  mbh 
Diarmuid  ro  mhòr  aig  an  Fheinn.  'lliui- 
teadh  a  h-uile  bhean  a  chitheadh  am  b.ill- 
seirc  (iio'n  siigh-seirc)  ann  an  aodann  Ui  u- 
maid  aiin  an  trom  gliaol  air.  Chunnaic 
Giainnc  an  siigh- scire  aig  feasd  a'  phòsaidh. 
Dallta  gach  mna  eile  di-se.  Le  cead  na 
ciiideaclid,  thug  i  Diarmaid  gus  an  dorus, 
far  an  do  thuirt  i  ris,  "  Feumaidh  thu 
gabhail  agani  mar  Ihfar-phòsdi  dhomh, 
agus'   falbh     leam."      A        '        •■'    ■-     -:'~ 


M  "^ki 


chur 


c  Giàin: 


1  ball-s< 


:    la 


:ath  Amhuinn  nan  Sruth  Seimh,  ri  am 
da-san  togail  cidhis  a'cheann-bheairt,  agus 
tha  innseadh  eile  ann  a  their  gu'n  do  bhuail 
na  coin  air  sabaid  oidhche  na  bainnse,  mar 
gheall  air  na  cnàmhan  chaidh  a  thilgeil  a 
mach  air  an  dorus,  gu'n  do  ghabh  na  daoine 
a  mach  los  an  sgaradh  o  'cheile,  agus  gu'm 
b'e  sin  an  turus  a  chunnaic  i  am  ball-seirc. 
Cha  b'e  Diirmaid  am  fear  a  chuireadh  an 
ùir  air  siiil'  a  charaide.  Cha  ghabhadh  e 
leathk  no  rifhe  agus  chuir  e  fo  gheasan  i 
nach  tigeadh  i  'na  latha  comhdaichte  r,o 
lomnochd,  d'a  cois  no  dh'each,  an 
cuideachd  no  'na  h-aonar,  a  la  no  a 
dh'oidhche,  asteach  no  a  muigh  ;  bu  trie 
leis  na  Gaidheil  geasan  a  chuir  air  a  cheile  ; 
bha  geasan  air  Diarmaid  e  fhein,  mar  a 
bha,  nach  itheadh  's  nach  òladh  e  ann  an 
kite  sam  bith  far  am  bitheadh  mnathan  gun 
a'cheud  mhir  no  bolgum  a  chuir  'nan  tairgse, 
gu'm  freagradh  e  guth  na  seilge  's  nan  con 
ge  b'e  àite  an  cluinneadh  e  e,  nach 
fhaiceadh  e  dithis  a'chiich  dhisnean  no 
fithchioU  no  an  leithidean  ei'e  de  spots  gun 
chuideachadh  leissan  air  an  robh  coltas 
call,  nach  diultadh  e  aon  ni  a  chuireadh 
'na  choinneamh  le  Flath  nam  Fiann,  gu'n 
deanadh  e  cobhair  air  an  anfhann,  agus 
leasachadh  air  an  fheumach.  Bha  ni 
geasan  so  uile  'nan  culaidh-mharbhaidh 
da,  oir  bha  de  mheud  na  me  is  a  bh'aig 
an  Fheinn  air  gealladh  agus  "  nach 
salaicheadh  iad  am  britthran.''  Ach, 
comi,  cha  bhacadh  geas  m  bruidhinn 
i,  agus  ràinig  C.ràinne  bean  sith,  fhuiir  i 
bhuaipe  aodach  air  a  dheanamh  de  clunach 
an  t-slcibh,  thàinig  i  eadar  da  sholus  'na 
suidhe  air  bac  gobhnr  gus  an  do  sheas  c 
anns  an  dorus'(areir  ailhris  eils  shuidh  i 
air  crann  a  chaidh  chuir  an  s.is  di  tir^uinn 
air  dorus  Tura,  tigh  Dhiarmaid)  agus  bha 
le  Diarmaid  gu'n  robh  i  saor  o  na  gcasaibh. 
Chomh-eignich  i  e  ach  cha  b'e  a  toil  a 
dheanadh  e.  Fa  dheireadh  thiar  thall  bu 
leir  da  tuar  a  mharbhaidh  uirre  agus  ràinig 
e  Fionn,  fear  fuasgiadh  cheist,  a  chuir  a 
chomhairle  ris.  B'i  a'cheist  a  bha  aig  Diar- 
maid air,  "  Co  dhiubh  is  fearr  guth  (i., 
tamailf)  no  mrath?"  B'e  freagairt  Fhinn, 
"  Na  iiieath  's  tu  beò,  a  'mhic  mo  pheathar." 
Chuir  e  a'cheist  air  fo  thri  agus  b'e  an  a  n 
fhreagairt  a  bhi  aige  da  a  h  uile  siubhal. 
Ar  le  MacNeacail,  fear  nam  facal,  gur  dubh- 
fhacal  "Is  fearr  guth  na  meidh  "  agus  is 
fior  da  ma's  e  "meidh"  is  litricheadh  da, 
d'a  reir  fein,  ach  tha  sgeul  Dia'inaid  'na 
fhuasgladh  air  a'chuis. 

Beagan  'na  dheigh  so  dh'fhalbh  Diar- 
maid le  Grhinne  agus  an  Flicinn  'nan  deigh 
agusdh'fhag  Diarmaid  bonnach  sHm  anns 
gacb  àitc  mar  chondiirr.idh  air  gu-n  robh  c 
fathasd  gun  choirc,  gun  chiont.i,  a;us 
chuireadh  c  clach  fhuar  eadar  c  fhein  agus 
GrMniie  a  h-uile  oidhche.  Mar  a  bha 
sneachd    ng    air    an    lar,   chuir    Diarmaxl 


agus  na  o 

nin'gam  marbhadh    aig  luchd   na 

1  a   bu   rhea  r  leo   mar   a   bha  na 

,'ail    an    luirg    agu5    Diarmaid    an 

deigh  "a'i 

'heal  a  chuir  air  a  dhubh  "  dhaibh. 

Thug  iad' 

\iamh  orra.     Thug  an  t-side  car 

aisde,    dh 

•eirich    stoirm    agus    gaillionn    ro 

nach   bu   dana  Ic  Diarmaid  dol  a 

mich.     A 

dh'aindcoin  na  gaihinne  thainig 

Cuithach 

(Ceathach?)    Mac    an    DoiU   (?) 

bho'n  chu 

an  siar,  ann  an  curachan  da  ram- 

hach,  agu 

s  gad  eisg  aigc.     Tharruing  e  an 

curachan 

asteach  'san   uaimh  agus  bhuail 

air    cleas; 

ichd,    gu'n     d'thubhairt    Gr>iinne 

"  Chan  ioi 

tiann  sud'i  a  bhi  air  torn  tiobh  ra 

h-uamha.' 

'     Le  sin,  chuir  i  a  cas  an  lodan 

Chflhach' 

'na  dàil  gu  a  pogadh,  ach  cha  robh 

igaidh  da,  oir  mharbh   Diarmaid 

ann  an  larach  nam  bonn  e. 

(Ann  ar 

I  dan  "Turus  Fhinn  do  Lochlunn' 

■■•S  mis' a 

mharbh  Ciu'hach  do  mhac  eile," 

Arsa  Dial 

•muid  Donn  0  Duibhae  ; 

"  'Us     gab 

iham     re     marbhadh    an    fhioir    (fhir? 

On  s  an. 

"iLmalhui'aniorghuiU." 

Is  e  Righ 

Lichluina  ris  am   bheil  e  a'lab- 

-t) 


u'n  d'io 


The'r  aithris 
na  taileisg  agus  mar  bhuaidh  mhollachd  do 
Dhiarmaid  chuir  an  Ciuthach  an  cluich  air. 
Dh'iarr  e  Grainne  mar  bhrigh  chluiche. 
"Am  fear  is  geire  lann  agus  is  cruaidhe 
faobhar,  gheabh  e  i,"  arsa  Diarmaid  agus 
sguids  e  an  ceann  de'n  Chiuthach.  Thub- 
hairt  Grilinne  agus  i  'dol  fo  dhion  na 
h-uamha,  "Tha  mi'n  uiread  so  ù'ne  air 
filbh  le  treas  K'lmh  fhduma  m  Feinne,  's 
cha  tainig  e  riamh  cho  dluth  sud  orm.  A' 
dol  fo'n  ruaig  dhaibh  an  ath  la,  dh'fhhg 
Diarmaid  aran  briste  'nan  deigh.  A  reir 
aithris  eile,  bu  bhuidhe  le  C.ràinne  falbh 
leis  a'  Chiuthach  an  uair  a  chuir  e  an  cluich 


r  Dia 


r  bha  e; 


A'Ghrainne  is  aillidh  snuadh. 
No  bidth  chrann  uaine  fuidh  bhlath  ; 
Ach  tha  do  ghrd  Ih  cho  ioma-lualh, 
Ki  ncoil  fhuachd  an  lus  an  la. 


igh  a  r 


ir)  thu 


a  thu 


fearann,  gun  daoine  air  a  sailthaobh,  agus 
chi  robh  i  'cuir  an  còrr  suim  ann  (ach 
b'ionann  sin  agus  a  radh  nach  robh  biiaidh 
anns  an  t-sugh-seirc  I.  Dhealaich  iad  a 
thoirt  an  rogha  rathaid  orra  fa  leth,  ach 
bliadhna  o  an  tacan  sin  chasadh  air  a  cheile 
a  rithisd  iad  ann  an  uaimh  a'Chiuthaich, 
aig  an  robh,  a  reir  coltais,  lamhan  sgaoille 
roimhe.  Bha  bradan  aig  Diarmaid  agus  an 
deigh  a  dheasachadh  dha,  b'eudar  mir  a 
thoirt  do  Ghrainne  air  tus,  oir  bu  gheas  de 
a  gheasan  e  gun  mhlr  'itheadh  no  deiir  'òl 
an  ait'  am  biodh  na  mnathan  gun  a  chiad 
bholgum  a  chuir  'nan  tairgse.  Dh'aithnich 
Giàinne  e.  Chaidh  an  da  armunn  thar  a 
cheile;  mharbh  en  Ciuthach,  agus  stob 
Gr.iinne  sgian  an  sliosaid  Diarmaid  mar 
gheall  air  a  sin.  Thar  e  as  gun  beantuinn 
rithe,  agus  cha  robh  fhios  aice  an  so  ciod  e 
dheanadh  i  rithe  fein.     Bu  mhiann  leatha  a 

uair  ;  thog  i  uirre  a-r  a  lorg  agus  thainig  an 
aite  bruidhne  da  mu  chamhanaich  na 
mf.idne,  faisg  air  beinn  ann  an  Cnapda  1 
Ceanntire.  Ghoir a'chona-ghlas.  Dh'fhoigh- 
neachd  i  dheth  ciod  chuige  an  glaodh  sin 
aice?  Bha  a  fhreagairt  sin  aig  Diarmaid, 
agus  an  deigh  comhraidh  thall's  a  bhos  mar 
anns  na  rannan  so  a  leanas,  reitich  iad  le 
cheile.  Thug  e  maitheanas  di  anns  gach 
gnionih  agus  theirear  Sliabh  Ghaoil  ris 
abhcinn  o'n  uair  sin.  Dhfliaodadh  o 
bhi,  mar  so,  gu'n  d'fhuair  am  ball 
scire  a  bhuaidh  fhein  mar  a  bha  aige 
roimhe. 


Thug  thu  mi  o  hichairt  Righ, 

Gu  bhi  'm  dhiobaireach  re'm  la  ; 

No  mar  chumhachaig  na  h-oidh''h', 

A  'caoidh  aoibhneis  feadh  gach  ait.' 

(Thug  thu  mi  o  hichairt  Fhinn 

Am  bu  bhinn  na  teuda  ciùil, 

An  diugh  mar  mheanbhaig  nam  beann, 

'Ò  bronach,  fann  tha  mi  gun  mhur.f) 

Stiiiir  thu  mi  o  arcs  Righ, 

Bu  mhdr  pris  gun  iomarbhaigh 

Teach  na  feileachd,  teach  nan  sluagh, 

Am  bu  luath-ghaireach  na  baird. 

'S  ann  tha  mi  mar  agh  no  fiadh, 

Feadh  ghleanntan  diomhair  gach  la 

Cha  mhiannach  leam  faicinn  aon 

Do'n  robh  gaol  domh  'n  teach  nan  slogh. 

Threig  mi  mo  dhaoine  gu  leir, 

Bu  ghile  ere  no  sneachd  air  fair', 

Bha'n  croidhe  dhomh  ionmhuinn  fial, 

Mar  a'ghrian  'sna  speuran  ard. 

(Bha'n  croidhe  dhomh  daimheil,  dluth, 

Mar  a'ghrian  an  iiil  an  la.) 

Ach  lion  iad  a  nis  le  fuath, 

Dhomh  a  suas  mar  chuan  nach  trao'gh, 

O'n  do  mheall  thu  mi,  a'tihràinn', 

O  I  cha  b'iighmhor  dhomh  do  ghaol. 

Cliaill  mi  m'fhearainn  leat  re  m'  re, 

'.S  1110  chabhlaih  brcid-gheal  gu  (?)  air  saT, 

(Chain  mi  m'fheaiann  agus  m'fheil', 

'.S  mo  chabh'arh  brcideach  nan  toi  n) 

ChaiU  no  shcuda  agus  m' dr, 

'S  goirt  a  lei'm  thu  mi  le  d'ghràdh. 

Chain  mo  dhulhaich  is  mo  dhaimh, 

'S  m'f  hir  nach  b'l  hann  air  chulthaobh  sgeilh  ; 

(M'lhir  a  b'thcarr  an  rath  nan  ceud) 

Chain  mi  caoimhneas  agus  grhdh, 

Fheara  PhAil  's  nam  Fiaun  gu  leir. 

Chain  mi  aoibhneas  agus  ccdl. 

Chain  mi  coir  air  m'onau-  fc'in  ; 

Threig  Eirinn  mi's  na  bheil  ann. 

Air  son  d'aon  ghradh  'us  do  speis. 

(Chain  mi  eineach  agus  ceol,  ' 

Chain  mo  run  a  bhos  'us  thall. 

Chain  mo  chineal  anns  an  Tiir 

Bu  mho  clii'i  an  Innis  Phàil.l 

Chan  fhaod  mi  pilleadh  gu  br.\th. 

Re  Fiann'aidh  Phail  bu  mhdr  daimh  ; 

'S  fuathaich  le  Fionn  mo  bheus, 

Na  na-bheisd  is  g(ìire  greann. 

A'  Ghrainne  is  gile  cruth  (snuadh) 

Cha  b'  fhc:iiT  do  crliluasad  dut  fein  ; 

rhuath 


.1  Fc 


i.il. 


"  A'Dhiarmaid  is  gilc  (glaine)  Rniiis, 
No  sneachd  iir  no  canach  sleibh 
B'  ionmhuinnc  leani  fuaim  do  bheoil 
Na  na  bba  dc  cheòl  'san  Fhcinn. 
B'ionmliuinnc  leam  dreach  do  shul, 
'S  do  rosgaibh  iir-ghorm  mar  Iheur 

(mar  osnach  re) 
Na  na  bha  de  ncart  's  de  or 

(de  thalmhaidh  <5r) 
An  lalla  nior  Kigh  na  Kèinn'. 

•S  am  ball  scire  bha  'd  aghaidh  ghil  fglilain) 

B'  ionrohuinne  na  mil'  air  srabh 

AV>  (B'annsa  na  'sa'mhagh  na  bha) 

'N  uair  a  chunnaic  mi  e  shuas  (do  shnuadh) 

B'    ionmhuinnc    na    sluagh    (nuall)    Righ 

PhàiL" 
"  Thuit  mo  chroidhe  fein  a  sios 
'N  uair  chunnaic  mi  d'iomhaigh  's  d'àiU', 
'S  mur  am  faighinnsa  thu  ri  m'thaobh, 
Cha  bhilhinn  ist'saoghal  aon  la  (mar  tha)." 

"  A'laoich  chaoimh  is  gile  bas, 

(icd  's  mi  rinn  do  lochd  gu  leir, 

Gabh-sa  rithisd  leam  mar  mhnaoi, 

S  bheir  mi  moid  a  chaoidh  nach  treig. 

Ao  (S  mor  an  lochd,  ach  's  mòr  an  sgeul 

Gabh  sa  inghcan  (ihormlhlath  nan  sonn 

S  bheir  mi  moid  nan  tdm*  nach  treig.") 

"  Cuime  'n  gabhainn-se  mar  mhnaoi, 
Tbusa,  'bhean,  ge  math  (maoth)  do  ghlòr, 
Aon  to  a  threig  (dhiobair)  Righ  na  Fèinn', 
'Is  mi  fein  'na  dhèigh  gun  gho. 
Ao  ('S  a  ihug  speis  do'n  Fhamhair  mhòir.)" 

Ged  a  dhiobair  (ihreig)  mise  Fionn 
Mu'n  tuitinn  le  caoidh  'us  bròn  ; 
'S  ged  a  ihreig  mi  rilhisd  thu  (ein, 
'N  uair  bha  mi  gu  leir  Ian  leo'nt. 
Ao  (O'n  a  b'annsa  leam  do  gblòr 
Cha  do  thaobh  mi  m'  Famhair  trèun, 
'S  m(5r  a  b'eibhinne  do  cheo! ) 

Cha  treig  mi  thu  nis  a  chaoidh 

Ach  gràdh   ionmhuion   (as   iir)   dhut   'sior 

f  has  ; 
Mar  mheanganaibh  ura  (maotha)  craoibh', 
Le  teas  caomhail  fad  mo  la 
(Le  teas  ghradh  nach  iraigh  gu  brath.)" 

"  Coimhlion,  thusa,  'bhean,  do  radh  ; 
'S  ged  a  mhar  (?)  thu  mi  gu  bron, 
Gabhaidh  mi  riut  fdin  mar  mhnaoi, 
Ged  roghnaich  thu  am  Famhair  mor." 

Da  oran  anns  a'mhcud  shuas,  agus  na  tha 
a  dh'  alharrach  sgcoil  air  an  dara  fear  aca, 
ghcabhar  eadar  crothan  e. 

Seanachaidh. 
(Ri  L^antainn.) 


•  Bheireadh  n»  *  _ 

Kiian  afnis  esca  (rr)  "licachad  mar  mhionnan,  Dar 
Iro,  Ku'o  racbadh  na  nilhean  so  air  mi-thapidh 
dhaibb.  mur  dcanadh  iad  coinihlionadh  iir  na 
ghralladb  lad  nan  ainm.  Faic  (Cin  Mata.  v.  34.  33. 
Thrirrar  gu<  an  Ian    duigh.    "  Kbianuis  air  Va 


J^m  "^àieà 


"AM     BARD       AND     A    CRITIC. 

In  London  they  have  a  journal  named 
tlic  Morning  Leader,  and  on  the  staff  of 
that  journal  is  Mr.  William  Archer.  Mr. 
Archer  is  a  dramatic  critic  and  a  unit  in 
that  noble  army  of  Scotsmen  which,  if 
we  arc  to  Ijelicvc  their  own  conceit,  has 
crossed  the  Border  for  the  salvation  of 
Kngland  Besides  being  a  dramatic  critic, 
Mr.  William  Archer  is  also  a  fair'y 
voluminous  miscellaneous  writer.  He  con- 
tributes essajs  to  magazines,  and  also 
"interviews"  people.  He  recently  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  George  Moore  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  language  movement, 
and  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazhu.  With  Mr.  Moore's 
views,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Archer,  we 
substantially  agree  ;  but  rinding  little  to  our 
taste  and  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Archer's  own 
reflection?,  we  took  the  liberty  of  sending 
him  Am  BÀRI).  Whereupon,'  not  to  be 
outdone,  Mr.  Archer  repaid  us  the  compli- 
ment by  giving  us  a  column  of  free  adver- 
tisement in  the  pages  of  the  Morniiit; 
leader,  for  which,  of  course,  we  are  infi- 
nitely obliged  to  him.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Archer  wrote  us  a  letter  apologising  for 
the  spiiit  of  levity  in  which  he  had  discussed 
a  Gaelic  advertisement  in  our  columns.  For 
our  part,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  wiih  Mr. 
Archer  on  that  account.  Doubtless,  as  he 
hints,  he  is  occasionally  in  dull  company, 
and  experiences  all  the  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment which  one  who  is  obliged  to 
joke — though  his  joking  be  "  wi'  deeficulty  " 
— must  necessarily  be  under.  Wc  are  only 
too  glad  that  even  our  advertiscnicnt  columns 
should  afford  matter  of  jest  to  the  Saxon. 
They  are  said  to  take  their  pleasures  some- 
what sadly,  so  it  would  surely  be  neither  in 
charity  nor  in  reason  to  quarrel  with  them 
for  jesting,  even  though  their  jesting  be  at 
our  expensi  and  apparent  to  none  save 
themselves. 

Mr.  Archer's  comments  on  the  subject  of 
A.M  15ÀRIJ  are  too  long  for  reproduction,  at 
all  events  in  their  entirety,  in  these  pages. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  not  much  fault  to 
find  with  them.  He  takes  exception  to  our 
reference  to  him  as  a  Saxon,  and  stoutly 
maintains  that  his  family  is  Celtic.  This 
may  well  be  ;  at  all  events,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  labour  the  point,  and  if  Mr.  William 
Archer,  a  true  Celt,  is  inclined  to  be  dis- 
obliged by  being  labelled  a  Saxon,  we  would 
point  out  that  nobody  but  himself  is  to 
blame  for  it.  His  attitude  and  language 
tlirou;ih«iit  his  interview  with  Mr.  George 
.Mnoi<;    ucre   consistently   S.tnop.     He   rut 
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out  as  smileless  and  reactionary  fnnatics.  I  shall 
cerl;)inly  not  regret  the  accident  which  has  thrown 
me  into  the  Teutonic  instead  of  the  Keltic  camp. 


That  this  apprehension  is   not  qui 
the  following  paragraph  from  Am  Bard 
haps,  be  taken  as  showing  :— 

in  Highland  : 


A  WKI.I.-KNOWN  man  of  lctlcrà  writes  to 
us  :— "  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  No.  2 
of  Am  BÀRD.  If  Highlanders  were  to  be 
true  to  their  langujge  and  themselves  they 
would  subscribe  to  it  in  their  thousands. 
But  I  am  afraid  there  is  too  much  of  the 
TUUSDAR  in  many  of  them.  The  love  of 
/;  s  d.  has  got  too  great  a  hold  of  the 
modern  Highlander,  and  the  first  question 
he  generally  asks  is, '  Will  it  pay  ? '  Perish 
the  pay  when  it  is  connected  with  the  fos- 
fc^jjonc  of  the  G^^clic " 


them. 

Since,  however,  Mr.  Archer  has  expressed 
sorrow  for  his  offence,  far  be  it  from  us  un- 
duly to  prolong  his  liumilialing  season  of 
penitence.  Now  thnt  lie  1,  ,s  « i  •\\  .'..l,n,,l 
him. elf   a   Celt  w,-   .  :     ;       , 

him  to  take  the  next  i 

selvci  the  honour  to  ii,.iu  ,Mi.  ,\i.l,.i  i.. 
forsake  the  Teutonic  camp  into  wliicli 
accident,  and  not  blood,  has  imfortunatcly 
thrown  him,  we  should  like  to  discuss  one 
or  two  points  on  which  Mr.  Ar(  her,  and  it 
may  be  simie  others,  evidently  rc<iuire, 
if   they   do   not    desire,   some   information. 


a  Ga>  1,  who  offered  him  in  Gau 

salutation.     Our    friend,    unable    to    r»ply.   was 

Gael,  with  a  sneer,  "you  wear  the  dress,  but  you 
cannot  speak  the  language,"  and  he  passed  con- 
temptuously by  on  the  other  side.  Our  friend 
was  so  crestfallen  at  this  encounter  that  ho 
slra'ghtway  formed  a  resolution  to  acquire  the 
larguage  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  did  in  no 
very  long  sp.->ce  of  lime.  The  moral  of  this  little 
anecdote  is  so  obvious  that  we  shall  not  presuma 


We  have  no  hesitation  in  joining  issue 
with  our  correspondent  on  this  point,  and  in 
canvassing  his  statement.  He  is  mistaken 
if  he  thinks  that  our  quarrel  is  with  nations, 
or  with  individuals  as  such.  We  have  no 
racial  crusade  of  the  heroic  kind  before  us. 
Our  fight  is,  and  will  be,  with  a  certain 
system — with  a  collection  of  forces  which 
conspire  to  crush  us  out  of  existence. 

Now,  you  cannot  sustain  war  with  gloved 
hands,  any  more  than  you  can  hope  to 
enjoy  an  omelette  without  breaking  eggs. 
That  which  Mr.  Archer  and  others  mistake 
for  "racial  arrogance"  is  really  simply  racial 
resistance.  There  has  been  of  late  too  much 
happy  sentimental  talk  of  the  "  blending  "  of 
the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  For 
our  part,  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  any 
such  process.  The  suggestion,  no  doubt,  is 
plausible — it  sounds  well  and  reads  well, 
and  is  of  a  kind  to  amuse  all  arm-chair 
politicians  ;  but,  baldly  stated,  it  means  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  less  numerically 
powerful  race  by  the  stronger  one.  What 
wc  h.Tvc  to  fight  against  is  absorption,  which 
is  .An  lit  isiiinii  This  last  is  notoriously  a 
b:id  !  11  1  II  its  best  friends  are 
be^  II  Its  cause,  for  its  grind- 

in;.;  .  I   .nul  soul-less  vulgarity 

have  , till  HI.. 1  .ill  .i\e  those  who  have  been 

Our  quarrel,  then,  is  not  with  nations  or 
individuals,  but  with  a  system.  We  detest 
Anglii  is.ition,  though  we  may  not  be  able 
1. 1  ilniiiv  ilic  people  which  is  responsible 
1   I  \iiil    we    certainly    mean    to    be 

,  since  experience  has  taught  us 
III.  ,  I  I  bo  so  exposes  us  at  once  to  the 
a^^iL-.-iuiis  of  others. 


' 

.Mi.i-e  movements  should 

l\  of  one  another.     We 

I   small  people,  and  we 

i  nnd  sympathy  we  can 

,n,M',nni,nv.W.-.Ies.ind 

Man  must  ol, 

.    1   '-  .      .  when  united. 

a   power   anl 
neither    of    ili 

.     >.!,:.  h    separately 

1,       ,.,n    hope    or 

expect  to  cnju\ 

is  self-preseiv.UK.i 

11,  .ui.lol  n.i'ions  It  should 

be  the  same  tliin;,' 
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RI     LINN    DO    SHEANAR. 

Le  Calum  MacAonghais. 


Dram 

atis  Persona  : 

ISEABAIL 

.     Nighean  n,i  Dantrdich. 

MOR      .         . 

.     A    Bhantrach,  mathair 

Iseabail. 

Caitriona   . 

.     Ban-chompanach  Isea- 

bail. 

Floiridh     . 

.     Nighean      an      Nach- 

darain. 

Seonaid,  Etc. 

.     Maighdeannan     na 

h-airidh   agus   Mna- 

than-luaidh. 

JEachunn     . 

.     Seann    leannan    Isea- 

bail, a's'e  air  tilleadh 

Oifigeach. 

RUAIRIDH      . 

.     Buachille    na  h-airidh, 

seann     chompanach 

Eachuinn. 

Alasdair      . 

.    Am  Baillidh,  a's  e  as 

deigh  Iseabail. 

Mr.  Lachluikn 

.     A'  Ministear. 

TeaklachRuadh     Ceannard    nan    sniug- 

lairean. 

DoMHNULL,  Etc 

:.     Na  Smuglairean. 

Scene  III.— 

Dachaidh  Iseabail. 

{AUr  aig  a'  chuMU.) 

M.        Ho  an  ho  a 

n  ho  an  huiridh  ! 

Ho  an  huiri 

idh  ho  ! 

Ho  an  ho  a 

n  ho  an  huiridh  ! 

'S  mor  mo  : 

mhulad  's  mor. 

Chrom  mo 

ghrian  'o  aird  mo  latha, 

Laidhe  cul 

nam  beann  ! 

Dubh  a's  riamhach  sgothan  sgallach  ! 

Cha'n'eil  solas  ann. 

'S  fhad  'on  chaill  mi  an  sar  dhuine 
Chumadh  trumaid  dhiom  ; 
'S  fhad  'o  thainig  fath  mo  mhulaid 
Cuin  a  tbig  a  chrioch  ? 

Ho  an  ho,  etc. 
O  mo  mhac  a  thuit  am  bliadhna 
Thairis  cian  's  a'  bhlar, 
Cha'n'fhaic  cnoc  no  creag  no  lianag, 


Jim  %\RÌ 


Tut— de  dheireas  dhi  ?   Dean  deiseil ! 
Bidh  suil  aig  Dia  air  do  mhathair  ! 
O  Tseabail,  na  fag  mi  !     O  ! 
Ciiisdibh.     A'  falbh  'u     .     .     .     Mar 

a    falbh   cuimhnich    gum   bidh   'u 

fhein  's  do  mhathair  a  mach  as  an 

tigh   a  nochd  !     Tha  mo   ghillean 

air  an  fhaireadh  ! 
O  !  narh  dean  sibh  dail  ? 
Cha    dean!     A    (albh    'u,   no    nach 

f  halbh  .' 
O  !  nach  dean  sibhse  cobhair  oirnn  !_ 
Tha   coir   aig   a  h  uile  neach  a  bhi 

ann'  chuid  fhein.     Thig  oirbh  na 

fiachan  a  phaigheadh  ! 
O    thigibh    air    'ur    n'ais    a'    nochd 

fhathasd'     .... 

ita !     Agus 


I  ta  a 


O!  den 


ir? 


o  chlaoidh 


Tuilleadh  fiamh 

do  ghair  ! 

(Thigear  E) 

Ho  an  ho,  etc 

E. 

Ciad  mile  failte  ! 

Cha'n'eil,  fois  ar 

1  ciar  na  h-oidhche, 

M. 

Failt  ort  fhein   a   laochain  !     'S   mi 

Bidh  mi  loinn  n 

a  bha 

tha  toilichte  t-fhaicinn.     Ach  c'ait' 

Bidh     mi     ann 

bheil  'u  dol  ?    Tha  'u  air  cur  ort  ! 

E. 

Tha  mi  'fagail  na  duthcha. 

Ri  mo  chloinn  bu  bhlath  ! 

(Exit  /.) 

Ho  an  ho,  etc. 

U. 

Fagail  na  duthcha  !     Mar  tha  !     Car 

Nach'eil  mise  so  a'm'  chobhar  ? 
'S  bidh  ri  mo  bheo  ! 
Mhathair  !  cha  d'thig  oirbhse  doruinn 
Fhad's  bhios  annams  deo. 

Ho  an  ho,  etc. 
( Thigear  Alasdair  agus  Mr.  Lachluinn.) 
I/.      'De  's  ciall  do'n   smalan  so?     Isea- 
bail !      Dean    deiseil.      Feumaidh 
tu  falbh  comhla  riumsa  an  taobh 
deas  a  nochd.     'S  doch  gum  pos 

/.        De  thuitt  sibh  ? 

I.       Tha  gu'  feum  Iseabail  falbh  comhla 


A    Dhia 


eidh 


deonach  falbh,  Iseabail  ? 

O   cha'n'eil,   cha'n'eil!     Cia 

bhios     mo     mhathair     a 


A'bheil 
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Chi  mi  h-iamhaigh  's  na  speuran, 
'S  an  gath  na  grein  air  an  duilleig  ; 
Ann  an  duibhre  na  h-oidhche 
Tha  'cruth  a'  soillseach  mo  thuruis  ! 
Ciamar  's  urrainn  mise  fantuinn 
Anns  a'  bhail'  far'  bheil  m'eudail 
'Dol  a'  phosadh  fir  eile, 
'S  a'  chur  cul  air  a  ceud  ghaol  ? 
( Thigear  Alasdair  agus  Lachluinn^ 
Seadii  !  a  bheil  Iseabail  deiseil  ? 

(Thificar  I.) 
O  !  deanaibh  socair  ! 
Socair  !     Paigh  dhomhsa  na  fiachan 

so — no  tha'u  fhein 's  do  mhathair  a 

mach  air  an  dorus  ! 
O  !  a  Mhinisteir  ! 
Cha    ghabh    e   leasachadh— feumair 

fiachan  a  phaigheadh. 
A  bheil  'u  'g  a  mo  chluinnteil  ? 


(Exit.) 


Des( 

Cum  thusa  do  theanga,  pheasain  ! 
Cha  bhiodh  tu  coltach  ri  do 
chuideachd  mar  biodhtu  mi-mhod- 


Tha  mi  sgith,  a 

Le  bron  inntinn  as  muiaa  : 

Tha  mi  sgith  a'r  mo  chlaoidh  ! 

'S  e  mo  dhleasanas-sa  posadh  ; 

'S  cinnt  nach  coir  domh  abhiduilich. 

Tha  mi  sgith,  etc. 
'S  ioma  nighneag  a  bhiodh  sporsail 
Baillidh  thigh'n  air  'toir  le  furan. 

Tha  mi  sgith,  etc. 
An  eiginn  dhomhsa  m'eudail  threig- 

'S  tas  bhi'  'm  bealh'  le  cheil  'dhuinn 
tuilleadh  ? 

Tha  mi  sgith,  etc. 

Mar  b'e  bochdainne  mo  mhathar 

'S  mi  gu  brath  nach  iarradh  fuireach  ! 

Tha  mi  sgith,  etc. 

Dh'  fhalbhainn  comhla  ri  mo  chiad 

ghradh 
'S  sinn  a  bhiodh  gu  siorruidh  subhach 
Tha  mi  sgith,  etc. 
Eidh  mi  'guidh  dha  saoghal  aoidb- 

Chaoidh  bidh  'ghaol  na  m'  chridh  'ga 
chumail. 

(Thigear  M.) 
O  !     De  nitear,  Iseabail. 


Cha'n'eil     torn     no    bruaich    's     an 

duthaich 
Nach  toir  a  m'chuimhne  mo  leannan — 
'Nuair  bhiomaid  buachailleachd  nam 

ba 
'S  'g  an  toirt  go  airidh  a  bhaile. 
Ann  an  doirbhead  na  dubhlachd, 
'Nuair  bu  dumhla  na  frasan, 
Bhiomaid  falbh  le  biadh  spreidhe 
Fad  mu'n  eireadh  grian  maidne. 
Cha'n'eil  ob  no  ru  mo  lianag 
An  sin  shios  ri  taobh  na  mara 
Far  nach  d'  shuidh  sinn  taic  a  cheile, 
'S  eoin  nan  geugan  a'  caithream. 
Cha'n'eil  gaoth  thig  as  an  iarmailt  ; 
Cha'n'eil  ian  a  sheinneas  luinneag  ; 
Cha'n'eil  sruthan  a'  ruith  gu  fairge 
Nach'eil  ag  ainmeachadh  na    crun- 


dhut 


a  fearr 


Air  do  shocair,  a  dhuine  !  Cha'n'eil 
mi  ach  a  deanamh  mo  dhleasanais 
—a  cur  a  mach  an  teaghlaich  so 

Seall  dhomh  na  fiachan  ! 
Sin  agad  iad  ! 

a  tha  dhith  ort,  's  thoir  do 


1  leat  ! 


Cha  ghabh  mi  idir  e  !  Tha  Km 
paighidh  seachad  agus  theid  mi 
air  m'  adhart. 

A  mhadaidh  !  Gabh  sin  ;  agus  thoir 
dhomhsa  sgriobhadh  air  gu  h- 
edlamh. 

{A'beirsinn  air.) 

Bheir,  bheir  !     Leig  as  mi  ! 

A  thrusdair  gun  nàire  !  Nach'eil 
coir  agad  modh  agus  urrum  a 
thoirt  do  dhaoine  'th'ann  an  ard 
inbhe  ?  Leig  as  Maighstir  Alasdair. 
Marbhaidh  tu  e  ! 

Cha  d'thubhairt  u  facal  as  do  bhial 
'n  uair  a  bha'n  cu  sin  a'  muigheadh 
air  corp  as  anam  an  teaghlaich 
so  .  .  .  Nacuirlamhannamsaneo 
sgailcidh  mi  'usa  cuideachd  !  Tha 
cuid  de  dhaoine  nach  tuig  ach 
bata  ;  agus  sibhse  dithis  diubh  ! 
Dhomh  sgriobadh  air  so  !  Nis, 
mach  a  so  sibh  le  cheile,  a  sgriosa- 
dairean  na  mallachd  ! 

O  Eachuinn  !  tapadh  leat  !  Ach 
chuir  'u  'u  fhein  ann  an  crois  air 

Moran  taing  dhut  a  sheoid  ! 
{Leisfiin)     Cha  d'rinn  u  'n  gnothuch 
orm fhathasd, alaochain  !  Fiachaidh 

(Exit  Alasdair  agus  Lachluinn.) 
Ach    bidh    mi    'gabhail    beannachd 

leibh  ! 
Beannachd  leinn  !      Cha'n'  fhaod  e 

bhi  gu'  bheil  'u  'g  ar  fagail  mar 

Tha ;     feumaidh    mi     'n     t-aite     so 

fhagail ! 
'De   tha  cearr,  a  ghille  ?     Cha'  leig 

sinn  leat  falbh— 
Na  till  cho  luath  bhuainn,  mo  chuil- 


fhio. 
Na  till  cho  luath  bhi 

Na   till   a   luaidh   thar    chuan 


thar 


Jim  ^i^i 


A's  uaill  as  aiglicar  air  ilulliai.  Ii  do 
Tha  t^iian  a'i  gaotli  a's  fraocli  cur 
1  ha  sian  a's  gaoir  ran  caol   cur  f.iiit 

Bha    maclinT    as   rnon   a's    aonach 

muladach, 
An  stnihchair  dhuilich  :\    luircr.dh 'o 

dir  fh-'g  u 
Uha  dulhar  air  coill  's  aT  teinn  's  n 

dh-imich  'u  ; 
r>ha  trumaid  air  geallaich  s  air  grein 

•o  dh  fhalbh  'u  ; 
Uha   ian   na  h-iaimailt    '   fiadh    na" 

firichean 
'G  ionndrain    sinnteig    sgioba'l'    an 

Fuirich,  a  lùin,  car  uinc  cuide  rinn  ! 
Na  lilg  gun  diu  an  duthaich  's  na 

dh-fhas  'u  ! 
Tha  hnce  ri  sheol,  's  an  cos  ri  niircag 

'U   fhein  a's   Iseab.il  Muith  mar  a 

b'abhaisd. 
Fuirich,  Eachuinn  ! 
O  beannachd  Icibh. 

(Exit.) 
(rseabail  sinlefo  bhron.) 
(tii  Lenntaiiiii.) 


our  plat  or 
guage,  1  I 
Kcllic  pi  ' 


Uv  J.  S.  Stiart-Glennie. 

After  years  spent  as  one  of  the  vilified 
advocates  of  justice  for  the  Highland 
Crofters,  I  came  to  this  conclusion.  Our 
agitation  had  undoubtedly  been  more  rapidly 
and  substantially  successful  than,  at  the 
beginning  of  it,  we  had  dared  to  hope.  In 
but  three  or  four  years  we  had,  through  the 
passing  of  the  Crofters  Act,  in  1886  ob- 
tained at  least  instalments  of  justice.  But 
the  Restoration  of  the  Hill-pastures,  the 
robber)'  of  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
unjust  misery  of  the  Crofters,  we  had  n't 
obtained.  I  became  convinced  that  we 
never  should  obtain  this  save  by  a  leaguing 
together  of  the  more  Keltic  elements  of 
the  population  of  these  islands  in  a  reci- 
procally appreciative  union,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that,  in  practical  association  for 
mutual  aid  and  support.  And  hence  it  was 
thai  at  the  Crofter  Conference  at  IJonar 
Bridge,  Sutherhnd=hire,  in  September,  1886, 
I  proposed,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  the 
formation  of  a  Keltic  League.  At  that  Con- 
ference we  had  representatives  of  Wales  and 
Ireland,  and  the  proposal  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm.  Hut  first  attempts  at 
realising  a  big  scheme  are  oftcner  than  not 
more  or  less  of  failure;.  I  would,  indeed, 
fain  hope  that  this  proposal  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  the  attempt  at  realising  it,  prepared 
the  way,  in  some  small  degree  at  least,  for 
the  late  I'an-Kcltic  Congress.  Hut  whether 
this  Ix;  so  or  not,  I  trust  that  the  fact  of  my 
having  so  long  ago  proposed,  and  done  my 
utmost  to  organise,  such  a  League  may 
guar.intce  the  sincerity  of  the  sympathy  with 
which  I  hailed  the  formation  of  the  "  Keltic 
by  which  the  I'an- Keltic 
\  organised. 
E  was  this  difference,  however,  l)e- 
Iwecn  our  Scottish  Keltic  Lciguc  and  tiic- 
Irish   Keltic    Asbocialion.      One   phmk   of 


'  To  ricicrve  the  Lan- 
.'.  Ti  111  lions  of  the 
iiDie  Historical 
l;cscarches.''  So 
far  we   uti.  1   ,;,  l.t.nc    as  the  Kcllic 

Association.  I'...:  ihc  u:li  r  planks  of  our 
platform  were  definitely  political  ;  and  the 
Irish  Society  desires  to  steer  clear  of 
politics  and  religion.  Let  them  try  it. 
The  Land  and  Language  Qucstifns  are, 
however,  with  us,  openly  recognised  as 
intimately  connected.  I  am  assured  that, 
if  I  confine  myself  to  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  to  statements  of  fact, 
I  may  treat  of  both  these  Questions, 
not  only  without  offence,  but  with  some 
hope,  perhaps,  of  exciting  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  readers  of  Am  H.\rd. 
And,  really,  1  think  that  unless  I  handle  my 
subject  very  ill  indeed,  I  should  excite  some 
interest  and  sympathy  in  these  Land  and 
Language  Questions  in  the  Highlands. 
For  are  we  not  all-Sco;s,  Welsh  and  Irish 
—  fighting  the  same  battle— the  battle 
against  Anglicisation  ì  What  has  caused 
the  Land  Question  in  the  Highlands  but 
simply  the  forcible  substitution  of  Anglo- 
Nomian  Tenures  for  Old  Keltic  Tenures? 
And  what  has  caused  the  Language  Ques 
tion  but  the  perhaps  less  forcible  but,  if 
more  insiduous,  no  less  effective  substitu- 
tion in  the  Schools  of  Foreign  English 
for  Native  Gaelic  ? 

I  admit  that  the  English  way  of  regarding 
both  Questions  may  be  plausibly  defended. 
Hut  I  am  in  no  way  thus  weakened  in  my 
own  view  that  our  (iaelic  Language  is  to  be 
preserved  side  by  side  with  this  English 
Language,  and  that  regard  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  principles  of  our  Keltic  Law  wherever 
the  tradition  of  it  still  remains  among  the 
people.  Nor  do  I  take  this  view  at  all 
because  of  a  mere  national  prejudice.  As 
a  lifelong  student  of  History  I  have  been 
led  to  see  that  among  the  profoundest 
causes  of  historical  evolution  are  racial 
changes.  Again  and  again  we  see  in  History 
a  race  swept  under ;  but  again  and  again 
we  also  see  a  submerged  race  sweeping  up 
into  new  power  and  influence.  And  what 
are  our  Keltic  Leagues  and  Keltic  Associa- 
tions, with  innumerable  other  similar 
phenomena,  but  evidences  of  the  re- 
emcrgcnce  of  the  too  long  submerged 
Keltic  element  ?  More  power  to  its  elbow  ! 
For  1  believe  that  this  rcemerging  Keltic 
element  will  be,  in  the  future,  one  of  the 
chief  factors  of  social  regeneration  and 
political  reorganisation. 

1  proceed  to  some  remarks  on  the  High- 
land Land  Question.  Hut  first  let  me 
bespeak  the  attention  of  Fn-m  li  ic.idcrs  of 
Am  Hard  by  giviii;:  111  Ifi'  p!.  1^1, re  of 
stating  this  fact.  <"  1  '  '  '  Kooks 
about  the  Scottish  (1  ii-mh- 

man— and,  1  belie\i,  1  .  :  n.  imnd, 
M.  Charles  Guernicr,  .i  J  ini..,u,.,l..cl  jurist 
and  Chargd  de  Cours  .'i  la  I  ic  iilir  de  Droit 
de  rUniversild  de  Lyon.  And  the  attention 
of  Irish  readers  I  would  more  particu'aily 
bespeak  l)ecause  of  the  siril.iiig  i)ii>of  which 
our  Scottish  as  well  .1,  ili.-  In  li  I  ihI  M.ive- 
ment  affords  of  ih  a    i.  iiiK   on 

English  Ideas,  but   in  11,    1  ^liich 

was  so  admirablv  ;m.  iitni  1  ut  m  1  nrent 
by  Mr.  \\.  M 


Indue 
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acknowledged  rights  into  the  dependent 
crofter,  robbed  of  the  hill  grazing  necessary 
to  his  being  able  to  make  a  decent  living, 
and  liable  at  any  moinent  to  eviction  from 
his  miserable  hovel.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
these  causes  were  mainly  economic,  political 
and  legal ;  that  their  action  may  be  traced 
back,  not  for  decades  only,  but  for  cen- 
turies ;  and  that,  save  perhaps  in  Ireland, 
a  more  shair.eful  his'ory  of  remorseless 
injustice  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  tragic 
records  of  the  oppression  of  man  by  h's 
brother  man.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that, 
till  quite  recently— almost  indeed  till  the 
formation  of  oiir  Highland  Land  Law 
Reform  Association  twenty  years  .igo— one 
dared  not  utter  a  word  of  protest,  or,  if  one 
were  ready  to  dare  it,  one  was  revised  every 
sofmakinL-  dtVitu.,'        '     ' 


nd  La 


The  r 

Law  Refer 
length  stai 
animated  \\ 


a. in,  ■      .  i.-:S4.     And 

in  1  .  \li  >  I  I-;!-  ;  .\  •  \-,  :.  |..isved  which 
conccikil  the  three  grc.tt  instalments  of 
justice,  the  three  F's — Fixity  of  Tenure, 
Fair  Rents,  and  Finality  of  Arrears — by 
which  1  mean  the  wiping-offof  three-fourths, 
and  giving  from  four  to  six  years  for  paying 
the  reinaining  fourth. 

Hut  such  concessions  were  not  granted 
till  the  heather  h.ad  been  set  on  fire 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  to  the  furthest 
Atlantic  shores  of  the  Hebrides.  And  never 
shall  I  forget  the  glorious  scenes  of  enthu- 
siasm with  which  my  friend-,  John  Macl'her- 
son,  the  formerly  imprisoned  Crofter  leader, 
the  Rev.  Donild  MacCallum.  and  I  were 
greeted  in  those  Outer  llebr  des,  where,  in 
their  helplessness  undoi  t\rannically  exer- 
cised arbitr.ir\  jiiam.  ili- \  liul  bclieveil 
that  they  wci  ';    both   of  the 

hearts  and  tl;.    H  <  i  .Scots. 

Asform\.-r::.:  ,  n  innelfn.m 
eighteen  nv..n;l:.,ulj;,  :,  ,  i  ul  s.ioMin- 
own  countrymen  will  1.  I  <■ 
off  than  those  Tuik  .;  i  I.  in 
peasants,  of  whose  «  «  li.ul 
been  said,  confirmed,  I  i  .my 
determination  to  do  n  1  ,is 
th.it  might  be,  yet  my  n  ;i  .  i..so 
of  these  disinherited  (  1.1 11  i     il     ^  i.iiiis. 


undoubtedly   great    iiii 

.ilui.  Ml,     ..1      iir.ll,.- 

given  by  the  Crofters  . 

rsl  111!  .ill  tlie  l.indi 

or    fnl     ..lllk-     WITO 

and  from,   for  the 

smen,  and  restored 

to  11  .■     ■    •-       -1 ,ind 

utilisation. 

arks  which  followed  the  reading  of  that      subject 


3uld  be  out  of  place  here 
iipt  to  summarise  the  '  aus 
rnialioii  ol   the  free  cl.insn 
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Question  are  but  lukewarm  mi  the  Language 
Question.  But  that  seems  to  me  a  mistake. 
For  it  is  the  resuscitation  of  the  language 
with  the  ideas  and  the  traditions  that  go 
with  it  which,  and  which  alone,  will  give  us 
the  needed  strength  for  the  political  battle — 
and  therewith  for  the  general  battle  against 
Anglicisation.  And  what  I  think  on  this 
subject  cannot,  I  am  glad  to  say,  be  better 
summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  so  autho- 
ritative a  report  as  that  of  Lord  Napier's 
Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1884.  "We 
think,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "that  the 
discouragement  and  neglect  of  the  native 
language  in  the  education  of  Gaelic-speak- 
ing children  .  .  .  oiig,ht  to  cease,  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  that  language  ought  to  be 
considered  one  ol\\i^primary  quulifications 
of  every  person  engaged  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  national  system  of  education  in 
Gaelic-speaking  districts,  whether  as  school- 
'     'ors,  teachers,  or  compulsory  officers!' 


(P- 


■•) 


i^m  '^à\?4 


for  this  by  any  means  only  because  of  the 
pclilical  results  of  the  re-establishment  of 
Gaelic,  and  generally  of  Keltic,  Schools  of 
Language,  of  Literature,  and  of  Art.  I  hope 
for  the  re-establishment  of  such  Schools 
because  also  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
reawakening  that  would,  I  believe,  be 
among  their  first  results.  And  I  hope  for  it 
because  of  the  counteraction  which  would, 
I  believe,  be  thus  afforded  to  the  base  com- 
mercialism which  has  deadened — and  peril- 
ously even  for  material  interests — deadened 
all  inteiest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  every 
higher  form  of  literary  and  artistic,  and  still 
more  of  scientific,  activity  and  production. 


s  what  the  Commissioners  urged. 
But  Scotland,  unfortunately,  is  ruled  from 
Whitehall.  And  notwithstanding  deputation 
after  deputation  to  the  Scottish  Office,  the 
discouragement  and  neglect  of  the  native 
language  against  which  the  Commissioners 
thus  strongly  protested  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater  than  ever.  "  Give  only  sham 
encouragement,  if  any  at  all,  and  Anglicise 
to  the  utmost  of  your  ability,"  is  the  word 
that  has  gone  forth.  Hence  it  is,  in  one 
way  or  another,  contrived  that  there  shall 
be  as  few  as  possible  Gaelic-speaking 
schoolmasters  in  the  Highlands,  or  now 
even  ministers.  People  are  assured  by 
Ang:licising  personages  of  all  kinds  that  it 
is  "for  their  good"  to  drop  Gaelic.  If 
Gaelic,  the  native  language,  is  allowed  to 
be  taught  at  all,  it  is  only  on  the  same 
terms  as  such  foreign  tongues  as  French  or 
German.  Care  is  taken  first  that  there 
shall,  if  possible,  be  no  one  who  can  teach 
the  language  ;  then  if  a  schoolmaster  or 
pupil-teacher  can  teach  it,  that  it  shall  be 
crowded  out  by  other  parts  of  the  curri- 
culum ;  and,  finally,  that  it  shall  not  pay  to 
teach  Gaelic,  the  grant  for  it  being  only 
such  as  that  for  subjects  out  of  the  regular 
course.  Further,  the  Board  Schools  in  the 
Highlands  and  islands  have  in  many  places 
been  ruined  pecuniarily  by  expensive  build- 
ings designed  in  London  by  Englishmen 
knowing  nothing  of  native  conditions.  At 
one  school,  for  instance,  in  the  Lews,  it  was 
insisted  on  from  London  that  there  should 
be  a  walled  playground — ridiculous  as  was 
such  a  requirement  for  a  country  school 
surrounded  by  moor,  the  best  of  all  play- 
grounds !  And  because  they  did  not  build 
this  absurd  wall  the  grant  due  to  them  was 
refused  by  Whitehall. 

But  the  Language  Question  has  a  higher 
significance  than  may  be  at  first  apparent. 
It  is  but  one  manifestation  of  the  conflict 
between  the  effort,  on  one  side,  to  centralise 
and  Anglicise,  and  the  effort,  on  the  other 
side,  to  decentralise  and  Nationalise.  We 
must  confess  that  the  centralising  and 
Anglicising  effort  has,  at  present,  the  best 
of  it.  But  I  think  that  an  incomparably 
richer,  more  complex,  and  higher  human 
life  would  result— I  will  not  say  from  the 
utter  defeat  of  the  centralising  effort,  but — 
from,  at  least,  a  few  big  victories  for  the 
decentralising  effort.  And  what  is  more,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  late  Pan-Keltic 
Congress  is  not  the   least  significant,  per- 

we  may  gain  such  victories.    Nor  do  I  hope 


A  SUBJECT  which  inevitably  suggests 
itself  to  the  student  of  Celtic  is  the  extent 
to  which  parallel  and  contrast  may  be  shown 
to  exist  between  the  Celtic  and  the  other 
bodies  of  classic  literature.  One  is  not 
sure  whether  in  the  contrast,  which  gives 
the  Celtic  its  individuality  and  oneness  - 
and,  it  may  be  added,  its  distinction  ;  or  in 
the  comparison,  which  at  once  lifts  it  into  a 
position  of  equal  antiquity  and  influence,  is 
to  be  found  the  more  interesting  study. 

In  its  double  aspect  the  inquiry  is  one 
not  to  be  entered  upon  lightly,  or  in  default 
of  the  fullest  knowledge.  While  this  is  so, 
a  brief  and  necessarily  cursory  examination 
within  certain  limits  may  not  be  without  its 
share  of  profit  and  interest.  The  bearing 
of  Greek  and  Roman  thought  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Gael  affords  a  field  worthy  the 
most  careful  research.  Thus  the  student  of 
Homer  will  find  that  the  ideals  of  life  and 
conduct,  presented  in  his  heroes  by  the 
Father  of  poetry,  have  their  counterpart, 
not  alone  in  the  literature  of  Rome,  but, 
independently  of  either,  in  that  of  the  Celt 
as  well.  In  the  Cuchulain  of  Irish  Saga,  as 
Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  has  shown,  is  to  be  found  a 
not  unworthy  rival  of  the  Achilles  of  the 
"  Iliad."  In  the  case  of  both  heroes,  "  ihe 
ideal  is,  of  course,  purely  warrior-like  ;  the 
pre-eminent  hero  cannot  but  be  the  chief 
fighting  brave  of  the  race.  Superb  and 
fiery  courage,  passionate  and  irresistible 
energy,  fierce  and  utter  devotion  to  the 
standard  of  honour  recognised  by  himself 
and  his  fellows,  such  are  the  dominant 
traits.  Barbarians  both  are,  but  magnifi- 
cent and  admirable  bsrbarians,  and  of  the 
two  the  hero  of  the  ruder  race  is  nearer  to 
our  ideal — more  admirable.  The  Gael  is  a 
belter  gentleman  than  the  Greek.  Cuchu- 
lain fighting  for  his  land  and  tribe  is  nobler 
than  Achilles  fighting  in  revenge  of  personal 
injury."  Cuchulain  granting  a  vanquished 
foe's  last  request  that  he  might  die  with  his 
face  to  the  enemy — "  'tis  a  warrior's  boon 
thou  askest  " — presents  a  nobler  figure  than 
does  Achilles  in  his  barbarous  disregard  of 
Hector's  dying  appeal.  Achilles'  horse, 
"  Xanthos  of  the  Glancing  Feet,"  foretells 
his  master's  death  ;  similarly  the  Grey  of 
Macha,  by  elaborate  forewarnings,  makes 
Cuchulain  aware  of  his  approaching  end. 
Dealing  with  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
two  bodies  of  legend,  Mr.  Nutt  argues  that 
"  Cuchulain  belongs  to  an  earlier,  more 
primitive  stage  of  saga  evolution  than  does 
Achilles.    In  the  '  Iliad,'  despite  the  pro- 
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of  the  supernatural  element,  the 
original  myth  has  been  heroicised,  suited  to 
human  conditions,  set  within  the  limits  of  a 
historic  framework.''  This  is  not  so  markedly 
the  case  in  the  Cuchulain  legend ;  "  here,  if 
anywhere,  we  have  the  sun-hero,  hypostasis, 
or  actual  reincarnation  of  the  Sun-god." 
Despite  the  modifications  inseparable  from 
the  transposition  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
immortal  into  that  of  ordinary  men  and 
women,  the  story  of  Cuchulain— his  origin, 
his  adventures  and  fate— is  to  be  regarded 
as  "modelled  upon  and  partly  reproducing 
that  of  his  divine  original."  The  picture  oY 
the  hero  "hindered"  (riastradh)  being 
drawn  through  three  vats  of  cold  water, 
"  which  his  fury  causes  to  boil,"  however 
ridiculous  it  may  appear,  really  adds  to  the 
weight  of  evidence  that  he  is  no  other  than 
a  partially  humanised  reproduction  of  the 
sun-god  of  mythology. 

As  the  "  Iliad"  hai  itscounterpart  in  Celtic 
mythology,  so  also  has  the  Odyssey.  But 
whilst  the  stories  of  Achilles  and  Cuchulain 
are  entirely  independent  the  one  of  the  other, 
the  legend  of  Ulysses,  as  it  appears  in  Celtic 
literature,  is  undoubtedly  traceab'e  to  its 
Greek  original.  The  scholarship  and  patient 
research  of  Professor  Kuno  Meyer  have 
given  to  us  an  excellent  copy,  harmonised 
from  two  different  manuscripts  belonging  to 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  of  an 
Irish  version  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses— 
"  iMerugud  Uilix  maicc  Leirtis  ann  so."  The 
earliest  of  the  two  manuscrips,  discovered 
in  the  Stowe  collection,  is  dated  MCCC, 
and  was  written  in  the  monastery  of  Cell 
Chormaic,  now  Frankford,  in  King's  County. 
From  internal  evidence  it  is  clear  that  the 
writer's  acquaintaiice  witli_,yie  Ody^seyiw^.  ^ 
tJf  the  shadowiest  naiu're.""  As  to  the  origin 
of  his  version.  Prof.  Meyer  avers  :  "I  have 
not  succeeded  in  discovering  in  any  medi;B- 
val  literature,  either  Latin,  French  or 
English,  a  text  from  which  it  could  have 
been  translated."  The  presumption  is  that 
the  writer,  in  some  way  which  cannot  now 
be  traced,  gained  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  Odyssey  in  its  main  features,  and 
used  this  knowledge  as  the  groundwork  of  a 
production  which  in  most  other  respects  is 
entirely  his   own.      Some  of  the  incidents 

tially  1  rish  as  to  dispel  at  once  the  suggestion 
that  the  work  is  a  translation,  or  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  any  other  piece  of  literature 
whatsoever.  It  is  this  consideration  of  its 
undoubtedly  Irish  origin,  side  by  side  with 
its  furtive  reproduction  of  the  Greek,  which 
gives  to  the  MS.  an  interest  as  quaint  as  its 
place  is  unique.  With  commendable  brevity 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  manuscript 
narrates  that  "  after  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  chief  town  of  the  Trojans  and 
the  adventures  of  the  Greeks  tanic  each  dib 
dochum  a  crichi  ocus  a  feraind  dilis  fein 
(each  of  them  came  to  his  own  beloved  h 


WitI 


them 


e  "Uilix" 


far   enough   t 

native  land  and  to  learn  ill  tidin 
court.  "  Is  doilig  linn  tra  ani  fogebam  and 
Slit.  i.  in  rigan  alaind  ailgen  ro  facsam  and  a 
beith  ac  fir  eili  innir  fiadnaisi,  ocus  rig  ele 
ar  ar  crich,  ocus  arferand  do  beith  aici,  ocus 
arsena  fein  imm  ar  n-deilb,  cid  iar  firinni 
bem,"  said  Uilix  to  his  followers.  ("  It  it  a 
grievous  thing  to  us  what  we  shall  find  there 
— viz  :  the  beautiful  gentle  queen,  whom  we 
left  there,  with  another  man  before  our  face, 
and  another  king  over  our  territory,  and  our 
land  in  his  possession,  and  old  ageoni'ur 
own  form,  though  it  is  we  by  right."j     His 
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men  reply,  '"  Na  cuirid  fortsu  sin,  u.-iir 
fogèbam  uili  in  t'olc  sin."  ("  Let  not  that 
oppress  vou,  for  we  shall  all  find  the  same 
eWl.")  then  a  storm  fell  upon  Lilix  and 
his  men,  driving  them  out  into  the  open  sea, 
where  they  were  astray  for  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  they  came  to  a  large 
island  (oili-n  miir)  whereon  they  found  great 
woolly  sheep  (caerchu  ollacha  mòraidbli). 
Three  of  these  they  killed  for  food,  and  the 
men  were  so  pleased  with  such  fare  that 
they  tried  to  induce  Uilix  to  stay  on  the 
island.  "  This  I  shall  not  do  for  yoiir  sakes," 
Uilix  replied,  "  to  give  up  seeking  to  reach 
our  nati%'e  land."  In  this  there  may  be  a 
faint  reminiscence  of  that  land  of  the  Lotus- 
eaters  to  which  Ulysses  and  his  followers 


e.  for  e> 


home,  the  tender  lo 


Again  they  wander  for  a  year  on  the  h'gh 
seas,  until  they  come  to  an  island  whose 
identity  with  the  Greek  poet's  island  of  the 
Cyclopes  is  beyond  question.  They  were 
not  long  there  when  they  saw  the  one-eyed 
monster  Polyphemus  coming  towards  them. 
"  And  he  did  not  ask  tidings  of  them,  but  as 
they  were  there,  so  he  went  among  them. 
Where  there  was  a  hero  or  a  battle  soldier 
he  closed  his  arms  around  them,  and  broke 
and  minced  their  bones  and  their  flesh  " 
(minaiged  a  cndma  ocus  a  feòil).  Of  the 
whole  company  Uilix  alone  escapes.  The 
others  are  either  killed  or  carried  away  by 
the  "  big  man  "  vfir  mòir)  to  his  cave.  Uilix 
returns  to  h's  ship,  where  there  are  still  nine 
of  his  men  left.  These  arc  for  departing  at 
once  when  they  hear  of  the  fate  of  their 

"  Not  so,"  said  Uilix,  "  until  it  is  found 
out  how  my  men  are  taken  from  me  .... 
not  until  1  and  the  giant  have  met."  Uilix 
came  to  the  cave  and  saw  the  white  faces 
of  his  men  looking  out  at  him.  "  Can  ye 
rise  over  him  from  behind  ?"  Uilix  inquires, 
to  which  they  reply,  "  Truag  dm  sin,  atdit 
trf  cosschdimenn  each  fir  liainn  etir  a  df 
chfch."  ("  Alas  !  there  are  three  paces  of 
each  man  of  us  between  his  two  breasts.") 

"  How  do;  ye  know,"  said  Uilix,  "  that  the 
barbarous  nature  which  is  in  his  body  may 
not  be  a  heaviness  which  is  easy  to  over- 
come when  his  body  is  asleep." 

With  that  he  counsels  them  to  raise  their 
breaths  in  their  breasts  that  they  might  be 
the  lighter  in  springing  over  him. 

"  Ro  dirgetar-sum  ocus  tdncatar  tairis 
immach." 

"  Now  let  us  go,"  said  they. 

".Not  so,"  said   Uilix,  "until  I   and  the 

"  He  went  up  to  him,  and  into, the  one  big 
eye  that  was  in  the  front  part  of  his  fore- 
head he  put  the  point  of  his  spear  .... 
and  gave  a  thrust  to  the  spe.ir  in  his  eye. 
And  he  had  a  difficult  task  to  save  himself 
from  the  broad  and  large  loch  of  water  that 
burst  from  it.  The  mountain  shook  and 
the  cave  resounded  with  the  beating  which 
the  huge  gigantic  man  made." 

Thereupon  they  went  to  their  ship.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  manuscript  is  next 
taken  up  with  .in  account  of  Uilix's  advca- 
tures  in  the  land  of  "  ISrethem  na  ffrinne." 
This  "Judge  of  Right"  Professor  Meyer 
regards  as  "  clearly  a  reminiscence  of 
>Eolus,"  the  king  of  the  winds  ;  whilst  the 
three  wise  sayings  which  are  put  into  his 
lips  by  the  Irish  writer  are  referred,  in  part 


i\x\  ^ki 


at  least,  to  the  Gesta  Romnnonim ;  the 
second  being  identical  with  one  of  the  tres 
sapientix  sold  to  the  Emjjeror  Uomitian  for 
a  thousand  florins.  The  writer's  acquaint- 
ance with  Roman  letters  is  further  attested 
by  his  mentioning  the  case  of  a  follower  of 
Ulysses  who  gave  up  the  search  for  his  own 
country,  and  was  afterwards  met  by  "  .■Enias 
mace  Ànaichis"  (/Eneas  the  son  of  Anchises) 
on  his  voyage  of  exile. 

The  three  precepts,  for  which  Uilix  and 
his  men  pay  thirty  ounces  of  gold  a  piece, 
play  an  important  part  in  the  further 
development   of  the  story.    They    are    as 

"  Though  ye  nine  had  but  one  father  and 
one  mother  amongst  you,  and  though  one 
man  had  killed  your  father  and  your  mother, 
yet  do  ye  resolve  not  to  kill  him  till  ye  have 
held  three  counsels  with  yourselves  about  it, 
and  before  it  is  certain  that  ye  all  are  of 
one  mind  forever.  And  though  it  came 
upon  one  man  of  ye  only,  nevertheless  let 
him  not  do  the  deed  until  he  has  three 
times  kept  his  breath  and  held  counsel  with 
his  own  mind." 

The  second,  which  ought  to  be  perfectly 
intelligible  to  any  Gaelic  reader,  may  be 
given  in  the  origin.al  : 

"  In  t'slige  a  n-immthigid  each  laei,  na 
leanaid  frithrdt  no  frithcassdn,  acht  lenaid 
innsligid  mòir  "  : 


"  As  to  the  road  ihiu  travellest  each 
Turn  not  to  the  short  path  or  byway. 
But  steadfastly  follow  the  highway." 


A  version  of  this  saying  is  still  current  in 
the  Lewis,  where  it  appears  somewhat  in 
the  following  form  :  "  S'feaiT  rathad  fada 
glann  na  rathad  goirid  salaeh." 

The  third  precept  runs  : 

"  Let  none  of  you  leave  his  place  or  dwell- 
ing, how  great  soever  his  impatience  may 
be,  until   the  sun   has   reached   the  place 

Two  of  Uilix's  men,  disregarding  the 
second  precept,  attempted  a  short  cut,  and 
immediately  met  their  death.  Uilix  himself 
after  reaching  his  own  land,  would  have 
found  himself  even  in  a  worse  plight,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  fidelity  to  the  conditions  of 
the  first.  Knowing  how  his  queen  was  beset 
by  suitors,  and  suspecting  her  of  unfaithful- 
ness, he  resolved  to  make  his  way  to  her 
chamber  in  the  night  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean passage.  He  found  it  even  as  he 
had  suspected,  or  so  he  thought,  and  his 
bared  sword  was  raised  to  sever  the  two 
heads  on  the  pillow  when  he  remembered 
the  instruction  of  the  wise  man,  and 
paused  three  times  as  long  as  he  might 
ho'd  his  breath.  The  third  time  the  queen 
spoke,  "  Uch,  Uch,  my  son,"  said  she, 
addressing  her  bed  companion,  "  thy  father 
has  appeared  to  me  over  our  heads,  and 
stoutly  he  was  minded  to  strike  olT  our 
heads,  thinking  ili n  'li -n  "'H  "i;.  fiii 
leman."     When    li!  '  ,,1 

his  spirit  rejoiced   v    i     i       i  i       M  .        i 

and  he  was  listening  to  l.n  u;ii.l  -  lljj  lull 
upon  him,  even  until  the  end  uf  the  niglit 


Next  day  Uilix  and  his  men  appear 
the  queen. 

"  Ye  good  men,"    li'    >  1    .  '      li     ii 
ye?"    "Uilix  the 
he.    "Thou  art  n..:  li      i 

said   she.       "  Is    iii'     '    ■    ■; i" 

Much  in  the  manner  of  llie  i>dyi>sL 
queen  then  tries  him  by  various  tests 
only  her  husband  cou'd  overcome,  i 
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these  he  answers  satisfactorily.  But  she  is 
still  unsatisfied.  A  genuine  Celtic  strain  is 
here  introduced.  She  is  represented  as 
doubting  the  man  before  her,  because  "  Is 
immda  lucht  'na  cumachta "  ("  Many  are 
the  Mighty  Folk"  i.e.,  fairies).  The  final 
test  is  the  recognition  of  Uilix  by  his  dog 
— first  minutely  described  by  him.  Four 
men  were  sent  for  the  dog.  "And  when 
she  heard  the  sound  of  Uilix's  voice,  she 
gave  a  pull  .at  the  chain,  so  that  she  sent 
the  four  men  on  their  backs  through  the 
house  behind  her,  and  she  sprang  to  the 
breast  of  Uilix  and  licked  his  face  and  his 
countenance.  When  the  people  saw  that 
they  sprang  towards  him  .  .  .  And  his 
wife  did  not  go  to  him.  "  Thou  art  Uilix," 
said  she.  "  I  am,"  said  he.  "  Many  are 
the  Mighty  Folk,"  said  she,  "  and  I  shall 
keep  my  singleness  until  thy  form  come  to 
thee."  In  a  week  "she  recognised  his 
form  and  they  became  one."  It  only 
remains  to  be  added  that  Uilix  then  opened 
a  box,  which  was  gifted  to  him  by  the  Judge 
of  Right,  with  the  injunction  that  it  must 
not  be  opened  until  he  reached  his  native 
land  (this  "box"  no  doubt  answers  to 
bolus's  bag  of  winds),  and  therein  found 
the  ninety  ounces  of  gold  which  he  had 
paid  for  the  three  precepts. 

There  is  none  of  the  tragic  element  of 
the  original  in  the  ending  of  "  Merugud 
Uilix  Maicc  Leirtis,"  nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  story  of  the  Sirens.  That 
the  latter  was  known  in  Irish  legend,  how- 
ever, has  been  shown  by  I'ro.'essor  Meyer 
in  his  notes  to  the  "  Battle  of  Ventry." 
While  the  Irish  writer's  hold  of  the  original 
story  of  Ulysses  must  have  b°en  somewhat 
v.ague,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  main 
features  are  retained.  In  the  closing  part 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  recognition  of 
Ulysses  by  his  dog,  and  Penelope's  careful- 
ness about  accepting  the  wanderer  as  her 
true  husband,  are  in  essential  accord  with 
the  nirrative  in  thj  Odyssey.  It  is  this 
mingling  of  the  vague  with  the  well- 
established  which  gives  to  the  manuscript 
its  uniqtie  interest  and  suggestion.  It  is  as 
if  a  Greek  skeleton  had  come  to  us,  in  llesh 
and  blood  conferred  out  of  the  mind  faliric 
of  a  mediieval  Irish  writer. 


ill  t.olilia  ag  obair  gu  trang 
I  Ml  fcasgar  araidh,  agus 
1  111  h1  ach  Eachunn  mac 
11  ^]i  il  tir  aige  a  cheannaich 
1  AoiighaisBh^in.agus  thainig 
1   cheardaich   gus    a    cur    air 

:    .So,  so,  a  ghobha,  greas  ort 


Bha'n   gobha  aig  ; 
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deanamh  acaire  do'n  bhàta  aig  Miiruchadh 
Beag,  agus  o  nach  robli  duine  aige  a 
bheireadh  buille  air  an  iarunn  leis  an  òrd 
mhòr,  bha  e  gle  thoilichte  gu'n  d'  thainig 
Eachunn  an  rathad.  Bii  ghann  gu'n  d'thug 
e  an  aire  do  na  briathran  a  labhair  Eachunn, 
oir  bha  e  aig  an  am  a'  dol  fo  'smaointean 
feuch  cia  mar  a  b'  fhearr  a  dheanadh  e  an 

GOBHA  :  Is  math  learn  gu'n  d'  thainig  tu 
an  rathad,  'Eachuinn.  Tha  mo  cheann  gus 
a  dhol  'na  bhoil  an  diugh.  Tha  acaire 
agam  ri  dheanamh,  agus  a  dh'  innseadh  na 
firinn  dhut,  is  gann  a  tha  fhios  agam  cia 
mar  a  chuireas  mi  crioch  air  anns  an  doigh 
anns  am  bheil  Muruchadh  Beag  ag  iarraidh 
orm  a  dheanamh. 

Eachunn  :  Nach  iomadh  acaire  a  rinn 
thu  riamh  ?  Cha'n  'eil  leith  bhhadhna  o'n 
a  chunnaic  mise  thu  a'  deanamh  acaire  cho 
math  's  a  chunnaic  mi  riamh,  agus  shaoihnn 
nach  do  leig  thu  an  doigh  anns  an  d'  rinn 
thu  e  air  dichuimhn'ann  an  iiine  cho  goirid. 

GoBHA  :  Is  e  tha  dhith  air  Muruchadh 
acaire  de  sheòrs'  ùr.  Tha  bàla  beag,  boid- 
heach,  ùr  aige,  agus  tha  toil  aige  gu'ra  biodh 
an  t-acaire  de  sheòrs'  ùr  mar  an  ceudna. 
Tha  moit  gu  leòr  air  a  chionn  gu'm  bheil 
bàta  aige,  agus  bidh  an  tuilleadh  moit  air 
ma  theid  agamsa  air  an  acaire  a  dheanamh 
dha. 

Eachunn  :  Mar  a  tha'n  seanfhacal  ag 
radh,  "Is  iongantach  le  circ  aghastar  a  chur 
rithe."  Cha  robh  bàta  riamh  aige  f  hein  no 
aig  na  daoine  o'n  d'  thainig  e. 

Anns  an  fhacal  thainig  Seumas  Ban  do'n 
cheardaich.  Tha  e  'na  dhuin'  òg  cho  spaideil 
agus  cho  mòr  as  fhein  's  a  th'  anns  an 
diithaich  gu  leir.  Ach  cha  'n  urrainnear  a 
radh  gur  e  cosannaiche  cho  math  's  a  th' 
anns  an  duthaich. 

Seumas  :  Failt'  oirbh  an  diugh,  fhear- 
aihh,  tha  sibh  gu  math  busy  tha  mi  'faicinn. 
Nach  anabarrach  chse  an  t-side  'th'  againn 
o  chiom  da  latha.      Feumaidh   gu'm  bheil 

GOBHA  :  Am  bheil  naigheachd  iir  sam 
bith  agad  dhuinn  an  diugh,  a  Sheuniais  ? 

Seumas  :  Wl-U,  cha'n'eil.  Cha  d'  rinn 
mi  ach  tighinn  direach  o'n  taigh.  Tha  mi 
'falbh  do'n  Bhail-àrd  a  phàigheadh  cunntais 
bheag  a  th'  aig  a'  mharsant'  orm.  Is  e 
duine  cho  droll  's  a  thachair  riamh  rium. 
Tha  e  cho  exact,  agus  cho  fior  pharticuLir 
mu  dheidhinn  nidan  beaga  suarach's  nach 
'eil  mi  fhin  gus  a  bhith  'dealadh  ris  na's 
fhaide.  Tha  e  car  crabbed  co  dhiubh. 
Well,  feuniar  a  leithsgeul  a  ghahhail  uair  is 
uair.  Chuala  mi  an  doctair  ag  radh  gu'm 
bheil  e  gle  dhelicate  gu  nàdarra,  agus  gu'm 
bi  e  dona  le  indlgesiion  gu  math  trie.  Tha 
iad  ag  radh  gu'm  bi  an  fheadhain  a  bhios 
dona  le  indigestion  gle  chrabbed  mar  is  trice. 

Eachunn  :  Nach'eildo  choimhearsnach, 
Alasdair  Og,  a'  dol  a  thogail  taigh  mor 
briagha  ?  Co'  tha  gus  a'  chlachaireachd  's 
an  t-aoladh  's  an  t-saoirsneachd  a  dheanamh 
dha? 

Seumas  :  Well,  cha'n  'eil  mi  'smaointean 
gu  'm  bheil  fhios  aige  fhein  air  a  sin  f hathast. 
Tha  greis  o'n  a  bha  e  'g  advertiscadh  air 
son  offers.  Chuala  mise  gur  e  aon  offer  a 
fhuair  e  o  fh=ar  a  mhuinntir  on  Obain,  agus 
gu'n  robh  an  offer  corr  \%  fifty  pounds  na 
b'àirde  na'n  t-suira  a  bha'n  \.-architect  a'  'cur 
mu  choinneamh  togail  an  ta'ghe.  Ach  cha 
'n  acceptadh  Alasdair  Og  an  offer  so  idir. 

Eachunn  :  Feumaidh  gu'm  bheil  dùil 
aige  taigh  gle  mhòra  thogail.  Gun  teagumh 
sam  bith  thainig  dileab  mhòr  a  staigh  air, 
ach  ged  a  thainig,  cha  'n  'eil  ann  ach 
goraiche  dha  taigh  mor  a  thogail. 


JVm  "^kd. 


Seumas  :  Tha  e  ceart  gu  leòr  dha  taigh 
math  a  thogail  o'n  a  tha'n  t-airgiod  aige. 
Ach  chuala  mi  gu'n  d'  thug  3!  ghovernment 
niòran  dhe'n  airgiod  uaithe.  Tha  na  legacy 
duties,  na  deaths  duties,  agus  taxes  eile  ri 
bhith  air  am  paigheadh,  agus  tha  iad  gu 
math  trom. 

GOBHA  :  Is  math  le  Alasdair  taigh  math 
a  bhith  aige  an  uair  a  thig  a  chuid  mac 
dhachaidh  g'a  amharc.  Chuala  mi  gu'n  do 
phos  Aonghas,  am  mac  a  th'  aige  ann  an 
Sasunn,  boirionnach  aig  am  bheil  mòran 
airgid.  Agus  an  uair  a  thig  iad  sgrlob  do'n 
duthaich  a  dh'  amharc  air  nacàirdean,  nach 
biodh  e  ro  f  heumail  gu'm  biodh  taigh  math 
ann  anns  an  cuireadh  iad  seachad  mios  no 
còigseachdainean.  Mara  tha'n  seanfhacal 
ag  radh  :  "  Ciod  e  am  math  a  th'  air  piob 
mura  seinneari?"  Ciod  e  am  math  a  th' 
air  airgiod  mur  cuirear  gu  feum  e  ?  B'f  hcarr 
leam  fhin  gu  mor  taigh  math  a  bhith  os 
cionn  mo  chinn  na  airgiod  a  bhith  agam 
anns  a'  bhanca,  agus  a  bhith  'fuireach  ann 
an  taigh  beag,  fuar,  aitidh  mar  a  tha  aig 
Eoghainn  mor  mac  Fhlonnlaidh. 

Eachunn  :  Tha  thu  ceart  gu  leòr,  a 
ghobha.  Cha'n  'eil  mi  fhin  a'  creidsinn 
gur  urrainn  a'  bheag  de  thoileachadh  an 
t-saoghail  a  bhith  aig  Eoghainn,  ged  a  tha 
crodh  is  eich  is  caoraich  is  airgiod  aige. 
'Cha  toir  e  fo'n  ùir  na's  mo  na  bheir 
Galium?  An  duine  truagh  !  Tha  e'  muigh 
a'  buachailleachd  a'  chruidh  ud  aige  a  h-uile 
madainn  mu'm  bi  duine  air  a  chois  anns  na 
bailtean.  Cha  rachadh  tu  do'n  phoU- 
mhònadh  leis  an  aodach  a  bhios  air. 

GoBHA  :  Nach  'eil  e  deanamh  iodhol 
dhe'n  stoc  mhath  a  th'  aige,  agus  tha  sin 
aige,  stoc  math  gun  teagamh.  Is  fhearr  leis 
èis  a  bhith  air  a  chorp  fhein  na  eis  a  bhith 

Eachunn  :  Nach  ann  mar  sin  a  bha  na 
daoine  o'n  d'thainig  e  ?  Cha  robh  annta 
ach  na  fior  thrusdair. 

Seumas  :  Chuala  mi  gu'm  bheil  Eog- 
hainn mac  Alasdair  Oig  a'  tighinn  dhachaidh 
eadar  so  's  an  term.  Tha  mi  cinnteach 
gu'm  bi  e  air  son  stance  an  taighe  a  chur  am 
mach  dh'a  athair.  Sid  agaibh  far  an  robh 
gille  clever.  Cha'n  fhiosrach  mi  gu'n 
d'fhalbh  fear  eile  as  an  duthaich  o  chionn 
iomadach  bliadhna  a  bha  leith  cho  steady 
ris.  Cha  robh  e  ach  gann  bliadhna  'na 
chlerk  anns  an  office  an  uair  a  fhuair  e 
promotion.  Cha  chreid  mise  nach  d'  fhuair 
e  share  dhe'n  bhusiness  an  ceann  da 
bhliadhna  an  d(figh  dha  'dhol  do'n  office. 
Tha  e  nis  'na  mhanager,  agus,  ma's  fhior 
na  chuala  mi,  tha/(>«r  hundred  a  year  a\ge. 
Rud  eile  dheth,  tha  e  engagte  ri  nighean  a 
mhaighstir.  Agus  an  uair  a  retireas  a 
mhaighstir,  bidh  am  business  aigesan  na 
lamhan  fhein.  Is  e  duine  cho  lucky  's  a 
dh'  fhalbh  as  an  duthaich  so  o  chionn  fada. 
Bha  taste  math  riamh  aige,  agus  chi  sibhse 
gu'm  point  e  mach  stance  ann  an  àite  glè 
fhreagarrach.  Bha  'athair  a'  maideachadh 
TÌ\x  stance  a  chur  am  mach  faisge  air  a'^chreig 
ghlais,  a  chionn  gu'n  robh  deadh  thobar 
laimh  ris,  ach  bha'n  t-architect  ag  radh  ris 
nach  supplyeadh  na  bha  de  dh'  uisge  anns 
an  tobar  an  taigh  idir,  agus  gu'm  feumteadh 
force-pump  a  bhith  ann  gus  an  t-uisge 
chur  suas  do'n  bhath-room,  ar  neo  an  stance 
a  pointcadh  am  mach  far  am  faighteadh  an 
t-uisge  thoirt  do'n  taigh  le  gravitation. 

GoBHA  :  Esan  's  a  bkatk-room.'  B' 
eolach  a  sheanair  air.  Ach  ma  theid  aige 
air  fhaotainn,  c'ar  son  nach  fhaigh  e  e  ?  Is 
mor  a  b'  f heairrde  mi  fhin  tumadh  fhaotainn 

diugh  fhein  a  cheart   cho  dubh  ri  gobha, 
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mar  a  tha'm  facal  ag  radh.  Ach  theid  mi 
do'n  amhainn  ud  thall,  agus  bheir  mi 
sgoladh  math  orm  fhin  an  uair  a  gheibh  mi 
crioch  a  chur  air  an  acaire  aig  Muruchadh. 
Dunaigh  air  fhein  agus  air  an  acaire. 
B'fhearr  leam  gu'n  robh  e  fhein,  agus  am 
bàta,  agus  an  t-acaire  anns  an  Tuirc. 

Eachunn  :  Cha  robh  snàmhaiche  anns 
an  duthaich  cho  math  ri  seanair  Alasdair. 
Bha'  athair,  Alasdair  mor,  mar  a  theirteadh 
ris,  'na  dheadh  shnimhaiche  mar  an  ceudna. 
Tha  cuimhne  gle  mhath  agamsa  air  an  latha 
'thug  e  mac  Challum  ruaidh  bhar  a'  ghrunna. 
Bha  e  an  uair  ud  tri  fichead  bliadhna. 
Chaidh  mac  Challum  ruaidh  agus  triuir  no 
cheathrardeghilleaneile  a  shnhmh.  Chaidh 
e  bliar  àite  grunnachaidh.  Lcig  na  gillean 
an  aon  ghlaodh  asda  gu'n  robh  mac  Challum 
air  a  lih.'ithadh.  Am  mach  a  ghabh  Alasdair 
mor  on  iomaire  bhuntata  'bha  e  'glanadh, 
agus  bha  e  'tilgeadh  dheth  ball  is  ball  dhe 
'chuid  aodaich  mar  a  bha  e  'ruith  'na  dhean- 
naibh  thun  a'  chladaich.  Shnamh  e  gus  an 
d'  rainig  e,  far  an  deachaidh  an  gille  fodha. 
Chaidh  e  fodha  mar  gu'n  deanadh  an  f  hakag, 
agus  thug  e  an  gille  gu  tir.  Bha  'n  deò  ann 
air  eiginn,  agus  leis  a  h-uile  doigh  a  dh' 
fheuch  iad  ris,  thugadh  air  eiginn  o'n 
bhàs  e. 

Go  BHA  :  An  e  sin  am  fear  ris  an  cainte, 
An  gille  baithte  ? 

Eachunn  :  'S  e.  Agus  b'  e  sin  an 
deadh  ghille,  agus  an  deadh  dhuine. 

GoBHA  :  Cha'n'eil  daoine  an  diugh  cho 
math  gu  snàmh  's  a  bha  iad  an  uair  ud  idir. 
Is  aiihne  dhomhsa  gu  leòr  a  rugadh  's  a 
thogadh  ri  cois  a'  chladaich  nach  dean 
buille  shnàmha  na's  mo  na  ni  a'  chearc  guir. 

Eachunn  :  Tha  iad  ag  radh  tiumsa 
gu'm  bheil  luchd-riaghlaidh  na  rioghachd 
ag  iarraidh  gu'm  biodh  daaine  oga  na 
rioghachd  ag  ionnsachadh  snamha.  Tha 
da  aobhar  aca  air  son  a  bhith  'g  a  iarraidh 
so.  An  toiseach,  cha'n'eil  iad  cho  mor  ann 
an  cunnart  a  bhith  air  am  bàthadh  ;  agus  a 
rithist,  bidh  a'  mhuinntir  a  bhios  a'  snàmh 


gu  ti 


s  fallai: 


G0BHj\  :  Chuala  mise  iomadach  uair 
daoine  'g  radh  gu'n  deachaidh  snhmhaichean 
cho  math  's  a  bh'  anns  an  duthaich  a  bhat- 
hadh.     Nach'eil  sin  iongantach  ? 

Eachunn  :  Cha'n'eil  e  cho  iongantach 
's  a  shaoileas  tu.  Ma  dh'  fhanas  tu  gu'n 
dol  an  coir  na  mara,  cha  bhàthar  gu  brath 
thu.  Agus  a  thaobh  nan  snilmhaichean 
matha,  bàthar  iad  mar  a  bhàthardaoin'  eile, 
ma  theid  iad  tuilleadh  is  dana  air  a'  mhuir. 

Seumas  :  Feumaidh  mise  falbh  air 
cheann  mo  ghnothaich  fhin.  So  long 
fhearaibh. 

GoBHA  :  Nach  e  an  duine  ud  a  b'  airidh 
air  gabhail  dha  le  taod  fliuch  ?  An  cual' 
thu  fhein  an  seòrsa  Gailig  a  th'  aige  ? 

Eachunn  :  Chuala  mise  Gailig  bu  mhiosa 
na  sid  aige  iomadach  uair.  Tha  eagal  air 
gu'm  maoidheadh  tu  air  mar  a  rinn  thu  an 
latha  mu  dheireadh  a  bha  mise  an  so. 

Gobha  :  Mhaoidh  mise  air  lath'  eile 
gu'n  cuirinn  an  t-iarunn  dearg  'na  amhaich 
mur  sguireadh  e  dhe  'n  t-seorsa  bruidhne 
ud. 

Eachunn  :  Tha  toil  aige  leigeadh  ris 
gu'm  bheil  a'  Bheurla  gu  math  pailt  aige. 

Gobha  :  So,  so,  grad  bheir  air  an  òrd 
mhòr,  agus  ihoir  buille  mhath  no  dha  air  an 
iarunn  so.  Iain. 


We  have  received  an  encouraging  letter 
from  Mr.  Neil  Munro,  the  distinguished 
novelist.  Mr.  Munro  kindly  promises  to 
send  us  a  literary  contribution  a  Uttle  later  on. 
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ALEXANDER    MACDONALD, 

THE  GAELIC   rotT 

(Alasdalr  MacWhai'stir  Alasdair). 

Bv  Malcolm  N.  MacInnes,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


With  regard  to  Mac  Donald's  intellectual 
firgc,  that  seems  to  be  confined  to  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  war,  and  women.  Beyond 
ihtse  spheres  he  does  not  travel  ;  nor  does 
he,  absorbed  as  he  is  in  de  ail,  reveal  a  full 
and  comprehensive  view  of  even  so  much  of 
that  which  he  knows.  His  wealth  of  figura- 
tive language,  indeed,  shows  that  he  was 
ever  comparing  one  set  of  phenomena  wiih 
another  inside  his  range  of  vision  ;  but  the 
tanje  is  very  contracted.  His  thought  never 
expands  into  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space 
and  time,  nor  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to 
cn.-ible  him  to  see  the  microscopic  littleness 
of  man.  In  his  patriotic  poetry  there  is  no 
patrio'ism.  A  reasoned  national  estimate  of 
the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  nowhere  appears  ; 
nor  does  he  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the 
moral  beauty  of  self-sacrilice  or  the  value  of 
freedom  for  the  mere  sake  of  freedom.  The 
clans  are  to  be  roused  by  flashing  across 
their  vision  the  cleaving  strokes  of  the 
carnage.  By  this  criticism  I  do  not  wish 
to  maintain  merely  that  MacDonald's  poetry 
is  not  didactic  nor  philosophical ;  I  drsire 
to  draw  attention  to  its  peculiarity  in  this 
respect,  that  it  possesses  no  general  prin- 
c'ples  such  as  we  might  naturally  expect  to 
find  in  it — a  sense  of  self-sacrifice,  devotion 
to  duty,  love  of  liberty,  religion,  etc.  And 
in  this  narrowness  of  view  piobably  lies  the 
explanation  of  tlie  fact  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  passages  in  MacDonald's 
numerous  poems  which  adapt  themselves 
to  familiar  quotation. 

But  the  most  diflTicult  problem  in  connec- 
t'on  with  MacDonald  is  to  determine  his 
attitude  in  his  so-called  love  poems.  Are 
these  a  sincere  expression  of  emotion  ?  Is 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  sympathetic? 
Or  is  he  exercising  a  merely  intellectual 
power.'  In  the  descriptive  and  patriotic 
poems  the  unexpressed  may  reasonably 
be  concluded  to  be  the  nonexistent.  If 
MacDonald  had  entertained  broad  ideas 
on  these  subjects,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  declared  themselves  j 
whereas,  in  this  class  of  poetry,  a  possible 
pleurality  of  causes  prevents  a  sure  con- 
clusion. Why  are  MacDonald's  love  poems 
so  much  a  survey  of  objective  fact,  a 
catalogue  of  points  of  physical  and  psycho- 
logical Ijeauty,  and  so  little  a  record  and 
confession  of  the  feelings  which  these 
phenomena  usually  evoke— so  little  a  con- 
fession of  the  passion  of  love.'  Either  of 
two  causes  might  account  for  this  :  he  may 
not  have  felt  the  passion  at  all  ;  he  may 
have  been  merely  transferring  his  ingenuity 
in  word-painting  from  landscape  to  por- 
traiture ;  or  he  may  have  felt  very  keenly, 
but  have  had  such  intellectual  and  moral 
strength,  or  such  a  delicate  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  taste,  as  to  restrain  confession— 
to  confine  his  grief  unshared  in  his  own 
heart  Many  particles  of  evidence  there  are 
which  point  to  the  former  opinion.  There 
is  the  analogy  of  his  poetry  of  nature  and  of 
war,  which  are  almost  wholly  intellectual 
masterpieces,  devoid  of  feeling  ;  his  poetry 
Kencrally  is  weakened  by  sudden  changes 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  from  the 
lender  to  the  coarse,  which  is  undoubtedly 
bad    art,    and     which    probably    indicates 
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insiiKcrity  rather  than  want  of  intellectual 
force  ;  while  the  metre  and  melody  of  his 
love  poems  are  certainly  not  the  best  suited 
to  convey  a  touching  theme.  Thus  the  poem 
to  Morag  contains  much  that  might  be  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  of  good  taste. 

These  artistic  blemishes  are  not  the  result 
of  a  fortuitous  connection  with  the  sensuous 
school  of  poetry ;  they  are  direct  and 
deliberate  statements  of  fact,  which  arouse 
laughter  or  disgust  in  the  midst  of  the 
serious  and  the  beautiful.  They  are  too 
direct  even  to  leave  a  taste  in  the  mouth. 
And  as  to  the  metre  and  the  melody,  they 
are  suggestive  of  nothing  but  a  rollicking 
hilarity.  There  is  a  torrent  of  words  and  a 
flitting  panorama  of  ideas  ;  but  there  is  not 
an  unvarnished  afl<:ction.  It  is  true  that  the 
"Praise  of  Morag"  is  set  to  the  melody  of 
a  piobaireachd,  and  a  piobaircachd — at  least 
in  its  ground  work— is  probably  the  most 
touching  of  all  melodies  ;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  spirit  of  this 
poem  is  opposed  to  that  of  a  piobaireachd, 
to  which  indeed  it  bears  but  the  smallest 
resemblance.  Its  effect  upon  the  ears  is  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  a  jig. 

Much,  however,  can  be  said  in  support  of 
the  second  conclusion  —  that  the  poet's 
strength,  or  delicacy  of  character,  is  the 
cause  of  the  comparative  suppression  of 
the  poet's  feelings  ;  or  at  least  to  render  it 
impossible  to  conclude  with  confidence  that 
real  feeling  is  absent.  MacDonald  lived  a 
breezy,  outdoor  iife  ;  with  the  pulse  of 
licalih  bc^iiii^'  stiong  and  warm,  a  life  of 
II"  1'.;  il  '  '  luiiicnt,  of  action,  and  of  war. 
li  may   have    trained   to 

f  I  i.iinl     a     mind     originally 

p^.'Mii;:.  .Mi'i,  in  any  case,  the  proba- 
ijiliiy     15    ih.it    a     mind    which     had     the 

the  details  of  the  manifold  phenomena  of 
MacDonald's  poet'y  could  not  have  been 
without  feeling— a  probability  which  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  the  poet  breaks  down 
in  the  midst  of  his  epitomes  of  woman's 
beauties,  and  bursts  into  a  cry  of  despairing 
anguish.  Yet  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
Mc.cDonald's  recapitulation  of  the  entranc- 
ing charins  of  Morag  was,  on  account  of 
the  consequent  jealousy  of  his  wife,  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  poem  of  the  basest 
and  most  heartless  abuse.  And  if  there  be 
added  to  all  this  the  fact  that  he  is  never 
tender  or  sympathetic,  no  matter  how  lau- 
datory, the  balance  of  argument  is  probably 
in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  MacDonald 
was  not  as  kind  as  he  was  clever,  nor  yet  as 
emotional  as  he  was  intellectual. 

Some  qualities  may  be  biicliy  mitited 
which,  without  doulji,  ■'  i  ;i  '  ■  ,;  i  in  1,1, 
poems   at   all.     Tin  i  i  - 

ills  and  woes  of  lil'      i        ■  i,,  i      i    m     , 

able,   never   imprL-.-tii    imu  ,   \\ ,1,^.1 

"Celtic  gloom"  will  be  l,,.,kc.l  loi  m  v.iiii. 
Neither  is  there  humour,  the  playfulness  of 
which  is  naturally  associated  with  a  less 
rugged  and  less  slashing  style.  Nor  is 
there  a  trace  of  the  religious,  or  even  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  although  the  poet  at 
various  times  professed  more  than  one  form 
of  Christian  belief.  There  is  nowhere  a 
suggestion  i)f  tlic  cli.iinitic.  MacDonald  is 
uniformly  ll,^  '.  m  .  -  ,.,.1  ihc  aiialvsl  ;  so 
that     hi,       '    '  '      '.   iliii     of     t'huught 
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which  is  displayed  to  the  world  the  intel- 
lectual furniture  of  the  poet.  On  this  head 
only  a  few  brief  observations  can  be  here 
made.  His  verses  are  sufficiently  varied 
in  both  the  length  and  the  number  of  the 
lines.  His  rhythm  consists  mainly  of  the 
iambic  and  the  trochaic  measures,  though 
some  use  is  made  also  of  the  anapestic. 
But  he  is  very  irregular,  and  by  no  means 
exacting  in  the  uniformity  of  his  rhythms. 
MacDonald's  rhyming  is  most  powerful 
and  most  sustained— there  being  one  poem 
of  ninety-two  lines,  every  second  line  of 
which  rhymes,  so  that  there  are  forty-six 
lines  ending  «ith  the  same  vowel  sound, 
and  that  without  a  strain.  Of  assonance 
there  is  much  ;  and  though  it  is  never  so 
carefully  attended  to  as  to  make  his  poems 
mellifluous  melodies,  yet  there  is  always 
enough  to  cause  pleasure  and  to  preset  ve 
the  characteristic  structure  of  Gaelic  verse. 
MacDonald  is  perfectly  pure  in  idiom  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  his  vocabulaiy.  It  is 
true  there  is  no  other  Gaelic  wnter  who 
has  used  so  extensive  a  vocabulary,  but,  not 
to  speak  of  the  numerous  Gaelicised  Eng- 
lish words,  the  amount  of  coined  Gaelic 
words  is  very  considerable.  The  part  of 
speech  principally  patronised  is  the  adjec- 
tive, his  immoderate  use  of  which  is  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  characteristics.  Thus, 
in  one  instance,  he  uses  twenty-one  adjectives 
in  succession,  all  descriptive  of  winter.  To 
string  adjectives  together  as  MacDonald 
does  is  more  drastic  that  graceful  ;  and  the 
effect  is  still  les^  artistic  when,  as  so  often 
happens,  the  a(ii'';i.i  >\'<  imi  run  at  all 
consecutivch    ■      <         1  'i  i. 

In  concliii-     ,1    :  ,  :;,i,uise,  Mac- 

Donaklistlu-.!.      ;  ,   ■         .  y^K^  par  ,-\-- 

celUn 


lie 


lie 


;cklcs 


appro 


'"■>■•« 


Any  exli.,;i  ;.,.  u.  .Mn,„i  ,,l  MacDun.ild 
must  albu  tic.ti  ul  liii  hieiary  methods  - 
his  artifice  of  vcric,  rhythm,  and  rhyme, 
his  idiom  and  vocabulary— the  structure  in 


morbid— so  lai  Jmji,  he  r_-_.i|ie  this  that  he 
is  never  subdued  nr  lelleelivc  enough  to  be 
sympathetic  or  tender.  Subsequent  poets 
have  found  his  works  an  invaluable  quarry. 
Love  posts  have  made  books  by  adopting 
his  descriptions  and  diluting  them  with  a 
record  of  their  own  sensations.  Thus  the 
rugged  objectivity  of  MacDonald  becomes 
the  weak  and  heart-broken  subjectivity  of 
William  Ross  ;  and  more  recent  love  poetry 
has  degenerated  into  almost  a  laughing  or  a 
whining  record  of  the  author's  sensations  of 
exultation  or  of  distress.  None  has  hit 
Burns's  happy  mean  between  portrait  and 
scene  painting  and  poetic  confession  of 
feeling.  But,  besides  being  at  the  intellec- 
tual extremity  of  objectivity,  MacDonald  is 
always  absorbed  in  the  present  ;  and  so  he 
ui! ,  1  .  Ilk"  il'.intage  of  such  human 
I  I>y  api)eals  to  the  past 
I    :         1  t  1  he  associated  feelings. 

Ml'  |i  iiM,>l,  li.-n,  .tr,  deserves  to  live  for 
ilie  iw.i.ili  il  11. >i  l.ii  the  selectness,  of  his 
vocabul.iry  ;  for  the  clearness,  if  not  for  the 
range,  of  his  vision  ;  for  the  originality  and 
vigour,  if  not  for  the  breadth  and  beauty  of 
his  ideas  ;  for  the  strength,  if  not  for  the 
delicicy,  of  his  genius. 

{Conclusion:^ 


Owing  to  pifssii. 
ohligcd  to  hold  oi't 
of  this  serial. 
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THE    MOD. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  a  stronger 
note  will  be  strucli  at  this  year's  Mod  than 
was  struck  last  year  or  at  any  preceding 
Mod.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  late  in  the  day 
to  assure  the  official  mouthpieces  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  really  ashamed  of  in  either 
the  Gaelic  language  or  its  cult.  To  those 
who  are  influenced  by  such  things  we  wou'd 
convey  it  in  the  discreet  form  of  whisper 
that  tha  late  Queen  Victoria,  to  our  certain 
knowledge,  once  presented  a  Gaelic  Dic- 
tionary to  one  of  her  tenants  ;  and  that 
even  superior  beings  called  Dukes  have 
been  known  to  condescend  to  study  and 
even  to  speak  the  language.  So  that,  con- 
trary to  a  considerable  body  of  pious  belief,, 
there  is  really  nothing  dangerous  or  even 
vulgar  in  Gaelic.  Nor  is  there  any  valid 
reason  why  the  Highland  Association  should 
not  rejoice  in  the  light  it  is  its  privilege  to 
shed.  The  half-apologetic  attitude  of  some 
must  be  our  excuse  for  these  observations. 
The   Mod  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  there 

nected  with  it,  should  be  ashamed  of  that 
fact.  It  has  a  great  aggressive  work  to 
perform  in  Celtic  Scotland,  and  we  liope 
that  its  motto  will  be  "  Aggression,  with  as 
little  friction  as  possible." 

Another  year  something  might  be  done  tJ 
interest  the  great  scholars|of  the  Continent  in 
our  annual  Mods,  and  to  insure  tlieir 
presence.  As,  too,  the  Association  pro- 
gresses, and  its  work  increases,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  hold  the  Mod  on  two 
days  instead  of  the  customary  one.  Even 
last  year  much  difficulty  was  experienced 

single  day's  space  ;  and  how  the  Executive 
proposes  to  accomplish  the  same  feat  this 
year,  with  its  greatly  increased  entry  list, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  impolitic  crowding  is  that 
the  practical  work  of  the  Association  suffers, 
and  discussion — a  very  necessary  and  useful 
undertaking— as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Association  is  injuriously  curtailed,  if  not 
actually  scamped.  We  think,  moreover, 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  interest 
home  scholars,  like  Dr.  MacBain,  of  In- 
verness, in  the  Association  and  its  work, 
and  so  through  their  channel  to  impact  to  it 
a  literary  character  importance  and  interest 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  it  would  appear 
not  to  possess.  The  appointment  of  a  scholar 
of  the  ripe  understanding,  experience,  and 
accomplishments  of  Dr.  MacBain  to  the 
position  of  permanent  President  of  the 
Highland  Association  would  in  itself  be  an 
act  of  grace,  and  a  profound  compliment  to 
the  world  of  Gaelic  letters.  The  present 
system  of  appointing  yearly  Chaiimen  or 
Presidents  would  seem  to  be  open  to  several 
objections  ;  whilst  that  of  electing  non- 
Gaelic-speaking  gentlemen  to  so  important 
and  representative  an  office  would  seem  to 
have  still  less  to  recommend  it. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  these  few  sug- 
gestions will  be  taken  in  good  part ;  we 
shall  have  pleasure  in  again  calling  attention 
to  them  on  some  fu' 
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of  Cornish,  which  I  am  tracing  in  the  new 
County  History.  When  it  is  complete  I 
shall  hope  to  bring  out  a  small  cheap 
'Celtic'  History  of  Cornwall.  But  there 
are  yet  some  of  us  who  have  not  bent  the 
knee  to  the  Baal  of  English.  Quite  recently 
I  received  an  unexpected  post-card  written 
in  Cornish  by  a  correspondent,  and  there 
are  probably  not  a  few  who  can  read,  write, 
and  talk  it  yet.  Last  Christmas  I  printed 
my  Coniish  Caltiiday,  Slu  Credo,  Pater- 
noster, Ave,  and  Gloria,  in  Cornish,  and 
there  has  even  been  a  small  demand  for 
reprints  of  the  page  on  which  it  appe.ars, 
showing  that  there  are  some  who  care  at 
any  rate  to  say  their  prayers  in  Cornish.  I 
am  now  trying  to  secure  a  weekly  column  in 
a  local  paper  for  the  exploitation  of  Cornish  ; 
beginning  by  printing  a  sketch  of  the 
grammar  and  vocabularies,  and  going  on 
gradually  to  offer  prizes  for  composition  in 
the  language.  It  is  not,  I  think,  less  hope- 
ful than  the  effort  to  revive  Manx  appeared 
in  (say)  1875;  while  Cornish  is  a  inuch 
finer  and  more  Celtic  tongue  than  Manx, 
and  has  besides  a  body  of  literature  behind 
it  of  real  value  and  antiqu'ty,  such  as  Manx 
never  had. 

"  So  soon  as  I  have  broken  more  ground 
in  the  work  of  the  History,  I  shall  try  and 
found  a  Coinish  Language  Society  to  help 
forward  the  movement.  Meanwhile  in  West 
Cornwall,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
there  are  some  thousand  or  so  Cornish 
words  still  in  daily  use  among  the  peasantry, 
and  I  ha\e  even  found  men— and  young 
men— within  the  last  few  months  using 
Cornish  words  for  common  objects  of  which 
they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English 


I  ceithir  blladhna  a 


QAELIC    IDIOMS. 

By  J.  G.  MacKay. 

[This  series  has  been  prepared  in  order  10  a; 
the  studies  of  s'udents  of  the  Gaelic  language. 
imagine  it  will  also  prove  of  inteiest  and  setvici 
those  who  are  proficient  in  the  ancient  tongue.J 


Thainig  t; 
They 


r  gach 


IS    CORNISH     DEAD? 

Mr.  L.  C.  R.  Duncombe  Jewell  writes 
to  us  :  "  There  are  many  very  intricate  and 
interesting  reasons  to  account  for  the  death 


;y  came  to  speak  about  the  affair  (ir 
question)  amongst  other  things. 

Muna  bhfuil  eirighthe  cheana  aig  a  chroidhe 

If  his  heart  has  not  already  risen,  i.e., 
broken  (on  him). 
Tiocfaidh  biadh  agus  deoch  do  dhoiihin 
chugat  ag  an  bhfainne  seo. 
Your  sufficiency  of  meat  and  drink  will 
come  to  thee  at  {i.e.,  by  means  of) 
th's  ring.  (This  ring  (an  enchanted 
one)  will  be  the  means  of  giving  you 
as   much   meat    and    drink    as    )ou 

Ni'l  do  shasadh  agam. 

I  have  not  your  satisfying  ;  i.e.,  I   have 

nothing  that  will  suffice  you. 
Most  of  the  other  Irish  expressions  ex- 
emplifying the  use  of  aig,  which  I 
have  collected,  are  idenlicaJ     •  usage 
with  the  Scott  sh. 
Tha  an  t-am  again  n  falbh. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  go. 
Bha  mios  aige  am  mach. 
A  month  had  gone  past  him.     He  had 
spent  a  month. 


,s  he  c; 


Bunaiiteich  aig  a  ghnolhuch. 

Attentive  to  his  business. 
Tha  e  deas  agam. 

I  have  it  ready,  or,  I  have  made  it  reidy. 
Cha  robh  facal  aca  ri  'cheile. 

They  spoke  no  word  to  each  other. 
Bha  treis  mu  seach  aca  iai)'g  a  ghiuLm  air 
falbh. 

They  took  turns  at  carrying  him  away. 
^Io  chreach  armailt  nam  hreacan. 
Air  an  sgaoileadh  's  air  an  sgapadh  's  ga  :h 

Aig  fior  biialgairean  Shasuinn. 

My  woe  the  army  of  the  tartans.  On  their 
scattering  and  on  their  separating  in 
every    place,     By    true     hounds     of 

An  deoch  aig  each  astigh  'ga  h-ol. 

The  drink  being  quaffed  by  the    ethers 

Chan  fhacas  gaire  agad  'ga  dhcanamli,  gui 
an  tainig  e. 
You    were    not   seen   laughing,   until    he 

Chunnaic  iad  an  diol  a  bha  aig  na  ca't  air 
a'chraoibh. 
They  saw  the  way  the  cits  treated  the 

Nach  mor  an  diol  a  tha  aige  air  an  uisge  ? 
Is  (it)  not  great  the  treatment  it  has  on 
the  rain  ?  What  a  tremendous  deluge 
of  rain  ! 
cf.  Nach  E  tha  blath  ? 

Is  zV  not  warm? 
Bha  iad  fo  chis  aig  na  h-Albannaich. 
The  Scots  had  them  under  tribute. 
Chunnaic  mi  'gam  milleadh  iad. 

I   saw  them  being  spoiled   (///.  at   their 
spoiling). 
Tha  e  a'togail  fo  m'chridhe. 

It  is  lifting   under,  i.e.,  cheeiirg  up  my 

Bu  trie  na  seillean  sin  ri  fuaim 

An  cuid  's  an  ionmhas  'ga  thoirt  uap'. 

Those  bees  were  often  making  an  uproar 
(when)  their   property   and   treasure 
(was)  being  taken  from  them. 
Tha  an  tigh  'ga  thogail. 

The  house  is  being  built. 
Cluinnidh  tu  na  h-ainmean  sin  'gan  eigheach 

You  will  hear  those  names  being  shouted 

Na  raimh  'gan  sniomh  ann  an  achLais  nan 
ard  thonn. 
The  oars  being  twisted  in  the   oxters   of 
the  towering  waves. 
Bu    chruaidhe  leam  a'bhith   'gam   leòbadh 
aig  na  cait,  na  'bhith  'gam  chrochadh 
aig  Righ  Lochlainn. 
(It)  was  harder,  I  thought,  to  be  torn  by 
the  cats,  than  to  be  hung  by  the  King 
of  Lochlainn. 
Far  am  faca  mi  am  fion  'bhith  'ga  61. 

Where  I  saw  the  wine  being  quaffed. 
Chuala  mi  a'bhith  a'fosgladh  an  doruis. 
I  heard  the  door  being  opened. 
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The 


I^fflington 

Typewriter. 

helps   thought, 
BECAUSE 

The  pen  is  laggard:    the  typewriter  Ì3 

speedy. 
The  pen  needs  driving  :  the  typewriter 

worlts  willingly. 
The  pen  enslaves :  the  typewriter  sets 

free. 
The   pen   takes    time :    the   typewriter 

overtakes  it. 

The  best  thoughts  are  lost  by  waiting  for 
the  pen  to  record  them. 

The  REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  is  the 
representative  Writing  Machine,  because  of 
its  Facility  of  Manipulation ;  Strength  of 
Construction ;   Perfection  of  Workmanship. 

Invaluable  for  every  kind  of  writing,  or 
(with  the  Remington  Duplicator),  for  the 
multiplication  of  Reports,  Notices,  Private 
Magazines,  etc. 

Remington 

Typewriter. 


Clo=Sgriobhadair 
Remingtoin. 

d'  inntinn, 
A  CHIONN 

Qu'm  beil  am  peann  leisg-ach  oibrichidh 

so  gu  h-easgaidh. 
Qu'm  feum  am   peann    a  chur>ach  theid 

so  gu  toilichte. 
Ou'n  toir  am    peann  thu  fo  dhaorsa-ach 

so  gu  saorsa. 
Ou'n  gabh    am    peann    liine-ach    beiridh 

so  air. 

Tha  na  beachdan  a's  fhearr,  gu  minic  air 
an  call — a  fuireach  ris  a'  pheann. 

Tha  CL0-5QRI0BHADAIR  REMINGTOIN 
OS  cionn  nan  uile  inneal-sgriobhaidh-tha  e 
furasdalaimhseachadh  -  agus,  na  dhealbh 
's  na  dheanadh  cha  b'urrainn  e  bhi  na  b'fhearr. 

Tha  e  ro-luachmhor  air  son  gach  uile- 
sgriobhaidh  (gu  h  -  araidh  ma  theid  an 
DUBLAICHE  na  'chois)  -  air  son  Ath  - 
aithrisean,  Rabhaidhean,  5geul-thaisgearan, 
etc. 

Clo=Sgriobhadair 
Remingtoin. 
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Ga  bhith  a^r   a    chur  a  mach   ga  goirid   an  earrannan,  aig   6  sgillinn    am 

fear  (5  sgillinn  am  fear  do   dhuine  sam  bith  a  ghabhas  iad  uile  , 

saor  leis   a'  phost. 

FACLAIR  ÙR  GÀIDHLIG, 

anns  am  bi  na  facail  uile  (ach  beagan  facail  Eireannach) 
anns  na  faclairean  aig 

MACBHEATHAIN,  ARMSTRONG,  MACEACHAIRN, 
MACAILPEIN,  AGus AicA'  CHOMUNN  GHÀIDHEALACH, 

cho  math  ris 

NA  H-EISIMPLEIREAN  AIG  MAC  AILPEIN, 

agus  iomadh  radh  annasach,  agus  gnath-fhacal  eile. 

THA   AINMEAN    EÒIN,    LUSAN,   CHRAOBHAN 
AGUS    GHALARAN, 

air  an  cur  air  doigh   gu   curamach  bho  na  leabh-raichean  a  chaidh   chur 
a  mach  m'un  deidhinn. 


I^^ir 


Bu  choir  do  (llniinc  Ham  lii  a  tha  iarrairlh  an  loal)liair  son,  fios  a  chur  air  fjtnii  (h'lil  011  tha 
na  h-orduigheau  a'tighiiin  a  stai^'li  ^ni  hialh.  a-ns  nuair  a  thcid  iia  cud  cainiimaii  as  a'  (,'hlndh, 
cha  hlji  (■  furasda  iiiii   faotaiim   cho  sanr  tuilhndli. 

Gheihhcar  (ios  ioiidan  mn'ii  ^dinothach,  a^'us  diuilrag  mar  fisiuiideir  hho  na  clùdh-hhuahulaircaii — 


MACDHOMHNUILL    s    a    CHUIDEACHD, 
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A  if  Fonit  -"  Fhir 


A  bhhis  neo-iochdmhor'rinn  brisdeadh  air 

m'  fhhrdaich, 
A  ghoid  gun  fhios  leat  air  bean  mo  ghrMda 


'Nuair  thiginn  dachaidh  bha  aoidh  a  ghiiàth 

Cha    b'e    bhi    gruamach   ach   ach   suairce 

bàigheil, 
Ri  taobh  an  teallaich  cha  bhiodh  an  cànran, 
Ach  modhail  guamach  's  an  gluasad  hWUx 


Bu  chcart  an  fhirinn  adh'innis  tiàth  dhomh 
Nacli    robh    ach     truaighe    'n    cua'rt    mo 

l.Mthean  ; 
Is  mise  a  dh'fhaodas  'bhi  luaidh  na  dàna, 
Oir  's  òg  a  fhuair  mi  mo  chruaidh  shàrach'. 

Mo  chridhe  brisde,  cha'n  ioghnadh  dha  e, 
Cha  tog  mo  mhisneach  ri  ceòl  no  àbhachd, 
A  nis  fo'n  lie  an  tL«  'dhoanadh  slhn  mi— 
Och,  gun  mhi,e  'bhi  'an  ciste  làimh-rithe  ! 
Am  Tuathanach. 
—OluiH    Times, 
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Cha    d'    fheòraich  dhiom    ciamar 

bhithinn  'n  a  dhdigh, 
O,  dh'fhhg  sud  tinn  mi  air  chinnt 
fo  eislean. 
'Nuair  theid  mi  'n  chill  chi  mi  'n  sin  an  àite 
'S  am  bheil  'n  an  sineadh  mo  chaoimh  's  mo 

chàirdean  ; 
'S  a  luidhe  sins  Ico  tha  bean  mo  ghraidh-sa, 
'S  cha'n  fheòraich  dhioin  an  tinn  no'n  slàn 


bàigheil, 
Ged  bhithinn  tinn  n 
Cha    seall    a    suas 

fhhilteach  : 
A'  chnuimheag  lorn 

L  dheanadh  slàn  mi, 
rium    an    diugh   chum 

rinn  da  'tholl  'n  an  aite 

A   Sheònaid   chaoi 
m'f-hàgail, 

Dh'fhalbh  m'uile  a 
cràdh  mi  ; 

Mar  eun  's  a'  choill 

Air  falbh  le  fir-eun 

mhneil,    bho'n   rinn    thu 

oibhnea-,  ghlac  bròn  is 

mi  trachleghrhdhfhein 
is  i  'n  a  spaig  aig'. 

Cha'n  ioghnadh   di 

,    j.'l"aidh-lcin. 
Oir  bha  i  cuiseil  a  s 
Am  bochd  's   an   t) 

lomh-sa  'bhi  caoidh   mo 

tiiiradhm'thardaich  ; 
ruagh  cumaidh   suas  an 

Gu'n  d'  fhalbh  an 
bhaigheil. 

reult  'bhi  ruinn  fein  ro- 

ToROMAD  :  An  e  SO  obair  a  th'  agad  an 
dràsta,  a  thàillear?  Bu  choltaiche  dhut  gu 
mòr  a  bhith  'g  obair  air  a'  bhriogais  agamsa 
na  'bhith  'nad  shuidhe  ann  an  sin  agus  do 
shàilean  ri  teine  a'  leughadh  pàipear. 

TÀILLEAR  :  Tha  pMpear  iir  air  tòisea- 
chadh  ri  tighinn  am  mach  uxir  's  a'  mhios. 
Chuir  DomhuU  mo  mhac  fear  dhiubh  g'am 
ionnsuidh  à  Duneidionn  an  lath'  roimhe, 
agus  tha  e  'còrdadh  lium  gle  mhath.  Is 
ann  mu'n  Ghàilig's  mu  'n  Ghà  dhealtachd  a 
tha  an  sgriobhaidhean  a  th'  ann  gu  leir. 

TOROMAD  :  M'as  e  sin  seòrsa  pàipear  a 
th'  ann  bu  cho  math  dhut  a  bhith'  deanamh 
seasamh  chidhcamh  li  bhith  'g  a  leughadh. 
Tha'  Ghàilig  air  thuar  a  dhol'bàs  agus  tha 
sin  fhein  cho  mith,  Mur  b'  e  'Ghàilig 
bhiodh  sluagh  na  diithchadh  mòran  na  b' 
f  hearr  dheth  na  tha  iad. 

Chuir  an  tàiliear  am  pàìpear  as  a  laimh 
air  a'  chathair  a  bha  ri'  thaobh,  agus  an  uair 
a  thug  e  dheth  na  speuclairean,  agus  a 
phaisg  e  anns  a'  cheis  iad,  thuirt  e  :  '■  A  nis, 
a  Thoromaid,  tha  mi  'dol  a  thoirt  comhairle 
ort,  agus  tha  mi'n  dòchas  nach  gabh  thu  gu 
h  olc  na  their  mi  riut.  Nan  rachadh  tu  lis 
an  duine  choir  a  b'  athair  dhut,  dh'  eisdeadh 
tu  ri  comhairle  caraid.  Na  biodh  di  meas 
>am  biih  agadsa  air  a'  (;hàilig  ;  ar  neo  ma 
bhitheas,  feuniaidh  gu'm  bi  tli-nieas  agad 
air  a'  mhathair  a  rug  thu.     Agus  an  latha' 
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ni  fear  dì  roeas  air  a  mhàthair,  ngus  air  a' 
chhnain  a  dh'  ionnsaich  e  aig  gliiin  a 
mhhiliar,  cha'n  fhiach  e  duine  a  rùdh  ris 
na's  (haide.  Cha'n  'cil  sluagh  cile  fo'n 
ghrcin  a  tha  'dcanamh  di-ineas  agus  thir  air 
an  cànain  mhàthairril  ach  na  Gàìdhcil  'nan 
ònar  Ach  feutnaidh  mi  a  ràdh  nach  'cil  a 
b-uile  fear  dhe  na  Gàidhcil  a'  deanamh 
di  meas  is  tkir  air  a'  Ch^ilig.  Tha  f«ar  is 
fear  a'  seasamh  gu  math  dileas  air  a  cùl, 
gcd  a  iha  'n  àircamh  a"s  mo  'g  a  treigsinn 
gu  tur. 

ToROMAD :  Ciod  e  am  math  a  bhith 
'cumail  suas  na  Gàilig  'nar  latha-ne  ?  Cha'n 
'eil  mise  'faicinn  gu'm  bheil  feum  sam  bith 
innte  ach  do'n  fheadhainn  aig  nach  'eil 
facal  Beurla.  Tha  na  ministcaran  coma 
dhith  ;  Iha  na  docuirean  coma  dhith  ;  Iha 
na  maighstirean-'goile  coma  dhilh  ;  a  dh . 
aon  Ihacal,  tha  uaislean  na  dùthchadh  gu 
Icir  coma  dhith.  Agus,  a  ihàillear,  nach 
'cil  sin  'na  dhearbhudh  gu  leor  dhutsa,  agus 
dhomhsi,  gu'm  bheil  e  cho  math  dhunn 
lei:,'fadh  leis  a'  Gliàilig  am  bàs  fhaotainn. 

TÀILLEAR  :  Dean  thusa  mar  a  thogras 
tu,  a  Thoromaid,  ach  seasaidh  mise  air 
taobh  na  Gàilig  fhad  's  a  bhios  teanga  'nam 
chcann,  agus  bonn  'nam  sporran.  Cha 
tugainn  buinteag  ruadh  air  ciod  a  their 
ininisiearan  is  maighstirean-sgoilc  's  doc- 
t.iirean  is  achd^train  is  àrd-uaislean  cile  na 
dùthchadh  mu  dhcidhinn  na  Gàilig.  Cha'n 
'cil  na'mhdean  aig  a'  Ghàilig  anns  an 
t-saoghal  a's  n  ò  na  'n  àireamh  a's  mo  de 
mhinistearan  na  Gàidhcaltachd.  Agus  cha 
b'  e  bu  choir  dhaibh.  Cha'n  'eil  fear  as  an 
fhichcad  dhiubh  a  gheibheadh  le  'chuid 
lieutla  a  bhith  'na  mhinistcar  thairis  air 
coiihional  Gallda.  Nach  'eil  e  cheart  cho 
measail  agus  cho  urramach  ann  am  fianuis 
Dh^  a  bhith  'searmonachadh  an  t-soisgeil 
ann  am  Gàilig  's  a  tha  e  ann  am  Beurla  ? 
Tha  fhios  agam  gle'  mhath  gu'm  bheil 
barrachd  meas  aig  aireamh  nihòr  dhe  na 
Gàidheilairanfhear  dhe'n  luchd-diithchadh 
a  gheibh  a  bhith  'na  mhinistear  am  measg 
nan  Gall,  na  iha  aca  air  an  fhear  a  tha 
'saoithreichadh  gu  dileas,  diirachdach  ann 
an  ceirn  iomallach  dhe'n  Ghàidhealtachd. 

T0R0.MAD  :  Tha  cagal  orm  gu'm  bheil  thu 
'labhairt  tuilleadh  is  dàna. 

TÀILLEAR  :  Cha'n  'eil.  Is  mi  nach  'eil. 
Agus  gus  a'  chilis  a  dhearbhadh  dhut,  innsidh 
roise  dhut  rud  no  dbà  a  chuireas  ioghnadh 
ort.  Is  ainneamh  taigh  ministear  anns  a' 
Ghàidhealtachd  anns  an  cluinncar  facal 
Gàilig,  mur  cluinnear  aig  na  searbhantan 
anns  a'  chitsin  e.  Mar  is  trice,  cha'n  'eil  na 
ministcaran  agus  an  cuid  mhnathan  deonach 
facal  Gkilig  a  chluinntinn  'nan  taighean  air 
eagal  gu'm  faigh  an  cuid  chloinne  colas  air 
a'  Ghàilig.  Is  aitbne  dhomh  aireamh  mhath 
de  theaghlaichean  mhinistearan  le  s  nach 
diii  a  dhol  a  dh'  <^-isdcachd  an  athar  an  uair 
a  bhios  c  'searmonachadh  na  G.Hilig  !  Agus 
ma  thdid  aon  de  nihia  nam  ministcaran 
Gàidhealach  a  dh'  ionnsachadh  a  bhith  'na 
mhinistear,  cha'n  aill  Icis,  mur  toir  an  f  hior 
digion  air,  gnothach  a  ghabhail  ri  sgireachd 
anns  am  bheil  Gàilig  ri  bhith  air  a  sear- 
monachadh. Ach  ma  thachras  gu'm  bi  c 
cho  mi-fhortanach  's  gu'm  feum  e  sgireachd 
a  ghabhail  anns  am  feumar  Gàilig  a  shear- 
monachadh,  feuchaidh  e,  cho  luath  's  a  thc'id 
aig'  air,  ri  sgireachd  fhaotainn  anns  a' 
Ghalldachd.  Sin  agad  an  tul-fhirinn,  a 
Thoromaid,  creid  thus'  e  no  na  creid. 

Is  ainneamh  ministear  a  tha  toileach  aon 
sia  sgillinn  a  chur  a  clieannach  Icabhair  no 
|>2iipear  anns  am  bheil  Gàilig.  Is  aithnc 
dhut  (hein  an  gille  coir,  measail  sin  a  bhios 
a'   tighinn   an  rathad   so   uair    s  a'  leith- 
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bhliadhia,  ih.a  mi  •ciallachadh,  Koghainn 
mac  Alasda'r.  Hha  colas  agamsa  air 
'athair  's  air  a  mhàthair,  agus  is  ainneamh 
uair  a  thig  e  an  rathad  so  nach  cuir  c 
seachad  o  dhrhc  comhladh  rium.  Is  ann 
uaithe  a  tha  mi  "ceannach  na  ti.  Is  gann 
gu'm  bheil  taigh  ministear  anns  a'  Ghàid- 
healtachd  anns  nach  'eil  e  còlach.  Thuirt 
e  riumsa  g\ir  ainneamh  taigh  ministear  anns 
an  cluinneadh  e  iomradh  air  Ghilig,  no  air 
leabhar,  no  air  pàipear  Gàilig  I  Tha'n  aon 
phhipear-naighcachd  Gàilig  a  ih'  anns  an 
t-saoghal  a'  tighinn  am  mach  gach  seach- 
dain  ann  an  Ceap  Breatunn,  o  chionn 
dluth  air  deich  bliadhna,  agus  is  gann  gu'm 
bheil  ministear  anns  a'  Chàidhealtachd  gu 
lèir  a  tha  'g  a  fhaotainn.  Tha  pàipear  ùr 
anns  am  bheil  cuid  mhath  de  Ghailij;  a' 
tighinn  am  mach  uair  's  a'  mhios  o'  chionn 
tri  miosah.  Is  e  a  bha  mi  'leughadh  an 
uair  a  thainig  tu  stcacb.  Agus  nam  biodh 
meas  aig  na  Ghidheil  orra  Ihein  agus  air  a 
Ghàilig,  bhiodh  iad  a'  ceannach  agus  a 
leughadh  nan  phipearan  so  gu  riaghailteach. 
Tha  mi  fhin  a'  faotainn  moran  toileachaidh 
agus  foghluim  o  bhith  'gan  leughadh.  Is  e, 
Mac-Tal/a,  an  t-ainm  a  th'  air  a'  phhipear  a 
tha'  tighinn  am  mach  gach  seachdain  ann 
an  Ceap  Hrealunn.  Cha  cho^g  e  dhuinne 
ann  an  Alba  ach  sia  tasdain  is  tri  sgillinn 
's  a'  bhliadhna.  Gheibhear  Am  Bard,  am 
pàipear  a  tha  tighinn'  am  mach  ann  an 
Alba  uair  's  mhios,  air  son  da  sgillinn  's  a' 
mhios,  no  da  thasdan  's  a'  bhliadhna.  Agus 
cha  b'  f  hearr  an  nasgaidh  iad  le  cheile. 

TOROMAD  :  Tha  mi  (nr  nn  ri;!.i  mi 
iomradh  air  an  dh  I'll '1      r  A ns  tha 

e  neonach  leam  na(  li       ;   i  i  1  lli  air 

a' phàipear  a  tha' tÌL,!  hionn 

deich  bliadhni.  li;  :  >  i  i  >  r  ^11  leor 
agam  ann  an  America,  .ngus  ih;i  injjhnadh 
orm  nach  du  chuir  iad  fear  dhe  na  phipearan 
g'  am  ionnsuidh. 

TÀILLEAR  :  Is  dòcha  gu'm  bheil  do 
chàirdean  a  th'  ann  an  America  coltach  riut 
fhein  —  ccaria  coma  dhe'n  Ghàilig.  Ar 
neo  is  docha  gu'm  bheil  iad  an  diiil  gu'm 
bheil  thu  fhein  cho  dileas  agus  cho  duineil 
air  taobh  na  Gàilig  's  gu'm  bheil  thu'  fao- 
tainn a  phhipear.  Ach  tha  eagal  ormsa 
gu'm  bheil  thu  fhein  's  iad  fhein  air  bhur 
tearradh  leis  an  aon  pheallan. 

T0R0.MAl> :  Faodaidh  tusa,  fear-ceirde 
mar  a  tha  thu,  pàipearan  is  leabhraichean 
gu  leor  a  cheannach  ;  cha'n  ionnan  's  mo 
leithid-sa.  Cha'n  'eil  an  t-airgiod  cho  pailt 
mum'  Ihnihan-sa  's  a  tba  e  mu  d'  lamhan-sa 

Tin. I. EAR  :  Cha'n  'eil  thu  cho  gann  a  dh' 
airgiod  's  a  tha  thu  cumail  am  mach.  Nam 
bitheadh,  rhn  bhiod  tu  cho  trie  anns  an 
taigh-òsdi  h'  M  thn  thu  Mar  a  tha  'n 
seanfhni.Tl  ■  .lh  ■  (  1,  ,  .lean  an  tòl  ach 
am  fear  a. i  ,    >        I  ha  mi 'n  dòchas 

nach  ann  ,1  .         h    ,   tha  thu  'g  òl 

na  thi  'g  ai!  1,  I  11  111  -h  iMc  air  iomall  na 
daoraich.  .Ma^,  .inn.  l)u  diiiir  buidcal  a 
cHur  riut  mar  gu'n  cuiitcadh  ri  seana  chii. 

TOKOMAO  :  Cha'n  'eil  thu  modhail,  a 
thhillcar.  Nam  bitheadh,  cha  labhradh  tu 
riumsa  mar  sin.  Ma  tha  misc  ag  61,  cha'n 
ann  air  do  chosgsa,  no  air  cosg  fir  e  le. 
Ach  b'fhearr  leam  gu  mòr  rud  a  chosg  anns 
an  taigh-òsda  na  bhith  'nam  splocairc  truagh 
mar  a  tha  thusa. 

TÀ11.1.EAR  :  Faodaidh  tusa,  agus  na 
sgaomairean  cile  a  bhios  a'  tathaich  an 
taigh-òsda.  a  ihdh  gu'm  bheil  misc  spiocach, 
a  chionn  nach  'eil  mi  'cumail  comuinn  ribh, 
agus  a'  cosg  mo  chodach  gun  fhcum  mar  a 
tha  sibh  fhein  a'  deanamh.  Arh  nach 
b'fhearr  dhut  fhein  gu  mòr  pàirt  dhe'n  air- 
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giod  a  tha  thu  'g  òl  a  chur  a  cheannach  a' 
A/A/c-Ta/M,  agus  ABhaird f  Bhiodh  e 
roòran  na  bu  mheasail  dhut  suidbe  ri  taobh 
an  teine  ann  an  taigh  d'  athar  a'  leughadh 
a'  phhipear  na  bhith  'cosg  do  chodach,  agus 
a'  sgrios  do  chuirp  is  d'  anama  ri  61  's  ri 
àbhachas  anns  an  taigh- òsda.  Gabh  mo 
chomhairlc,  agus  gu'n  dàil  sam  bith  cuir 
fios  gu  d'  fhear-cinnidh,  Toromad  Mac 
Leoid,  fear-reic-lcabhraichean  a  th'  ann  an 
Duneidionn,  agus  cuiridh  e  araon  am  Afac- 
Taita  agus  Am  Bard  g'  ad  ionnsuidh  gu 
riaghailteach.  Gheibh  thu  fiosrachadh  agus 
foghlum  o  bhith  'g  an  leughadh.  Iheid  mi 
an  urras  nach  bi  aithreachas  sam  bith  ort 
an  ceann  na  bliadhna  air  son  mo  chom- 
hairle-sa  a  ghabhail.  Na'n  rachadh  tusa  ris 
na  daoine  o'n  d'  thhinig  tu,  bhiodh  meas  gu 
leor  agad  air  a'  GhKilig,  agus  air  gach  sgeul 
taitneach  a  tha  air  aiihris  innte.  Tha 
Ghi!ig  mhath  agad,  agus  faodaidh  tu  a 
thhing  sin  a  thoirt  air  a'  mhras  a  bh'  aig  d' 
athair  's  aig  do  sheanair  air  a'  Ghàilig.  Is 
iomadh  greis  dhe'n  iiine  a  chuir  mise 
seachad  gle  thaiineach  ag  èisdeachd  ri  do 
sheanair  a'  leughadh  an  Teaclidaire  Gkàid- 
heaìtiieli;3%ui  a'  CAiiat'r/c-ar,agvis  a'  gabhail 
sgeulachd. 

Toromad  :  Cha'n  'cil  thu  fada  cearr,  a 
thhillear.  Ach  is  iomadh  rud  a's  fhearr  a 
phàigheas  dhomhsi  agus  dhutsa  na  bhiih 
'ceannach  agus  a'  leughadh  phàipearan 
Gàilig. 

Taillear  :  Duan  gach  fir  dhe  do  sheorsa. 
Nach  math  am  phigheadh  dhut  fiosrachadh 
agus  colas  fhaotainn  anns  a'  chhnain  a's 
fhearr  a  thuigeas  tu  ?  Tha  daoine  cho 
foghluimtc  's  a  th'  anns  an  t-?aoghal  ag 
innscadh  dhuinn  gu'm  bheil  a'  Ghhilij,'  'na 
chnain  a  tba  anabarrarh  maiscarh  anns  .a 
h-uilc  dòigh  ;  agns  iha  ioghnadh  gu  leor 
orra  gu'm  biodh  na  Ghidheil  cho  beag  meas 
air  a'  (Ihhilig  'sa  tha  iad. 

TOKOMAD  :  Foghnaidh  sid  an  dias'.a  dhe 
do  chuid  bruidhne.  I'.IiÌm,!!  ,1'  1.!,ì;  _  lis  .in 
ire  mhath  agad  o'n  a  tl  '    ■!  lunl- 

hinn.   Tha  mi 'dol  gu  1    n  I  li  h', 

agus  n       ■  ' 


1  thig   I 
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From  first  to  last  the  recent  Mod  at 
Glasgow  was  a  conspicuous  success.  Not 
only  were  the  entries  moic  numerous,  but 
the  enthusiasm  was  greater  than  ever  it  was 
before.  The  attendance  of  the  general 
public,  moreover,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  licrkelcy  Hall  was  crowded  from  llie 
time  the  Mod  opened  to  the  moment  it  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Niaiiv  t.cxx) 
people  attended  the  kii.  1  1 :  n  1'  ^  I  li  '  nmn 
grounds— a  fact    win.  li         1  1    ;   '    -in- 

significance, and  will'  li  I  :     ,'     iJ.iui 

encouragement  to  lli"  ■  I  <<•  i-  "Inn; 
the  Primrose   Path   .1   .  ,  1  1  mu. 

"Tha  Alba  a 'diisgadl.  1  I  In 

"Tha,  tha  sinn  air  an   i.nl.ni  1  :  1,  1.  ..1." 

was  the  mental  coiuniLia  ..1  liiualiids 
on  that  joyous  observation.  l.s|iei  i.illy 
gratifying  and  comforting  was  the  large 
attendance  of  children.  .So  long  as  we  have 
the  young  with  us,  we  may  surely  face  with 
equanimity  the  I'oct's  almost  despairing 
question,  "Am  faigh  an  Gaidhlig  bhs?" 
The  rising  generation   is  being  resolutely 
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"captured,"  in  behalf  of  the  clearest  and 
most  sacred  of  all  causes,  that  of  Nationalism. 
In  a  few  places,  no  doubt,  such  as  Portree, 
in  Skye,  and  other  little  parochial  centres  of 
Anglicisation  and  vulgarity,  the  old  dis- 
credited altitude  of  indifference,  if  rot  of 
ignorant  contempt,  towards  everything 
Gaelic  and  Celtic  still  ho'ds  its  ground. 
But  these  veritable  Plague  Spots  are  being 
rapidly  swept  away  by  the  vigorous  Besom 
of  the  newer  Celticism.  Here  and  there,  no 
doubt,  throughout  Celtic  Scotland  there 
lingers  a  fossil  laird,  an  idle,  mischievous 
minister,  or  a  boorish  factor  who  still  pre- 
sumes to  stick  to  his  ignorance  and  his 
folly  ;  and  no  one  should  be  surprised  or 
disappointed  to  hear  that  such  Vermin 
have  their  parasites.  But  drawbacks  like 
theie  are  incidental  to  every  campaign. 
However  just  and  noble  the  cause,  there 
will  always  be  those  whose  bigotry  or 
ignorance  constrains  them  to  stand  outside 
it.  Some  poor  souls  think  it  is  not  fashion- 
able to  speak  Gaelic  ;  whilst  others  are  of 
opinion  that  Gaelic  is  a  bad  equipment  for 
such  as  conspire  to  emulate  the  methods 
and  achievements  of  the  Trusdar.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  they  are  poor,  con- 
temptible straws  at  the  mercy  of  every  silly 
wind  that  blows,  and  not  much  attention 
should  be  paid  to  them.  A  man  who 
regulates  his  nationalism  by  Fashion,  or 
who  accepts  his  Individuality  as  a  free  gift 
from  some  belated  laird,  is  obviously  con- 
temptible. With  regard  to  the  last,  this  is  a 
more  dangeious  sort  of  Vermin.  It  is  a 
little  insidious,  too,  and  can  scarcely  be  left 
alone  to  crawl  about  the  earth  to  propagate 
Anglicanism  and  other  detestable  horrors 
in  reptile  form.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  it  is  to  stamp  it  out,  by  training 
the  young  to  look  on  it  with  aversion  and 
wuh  dread.  Its  function  is  to  prey  on  the 
young  and  vigorous,  settling  on  their  sus- 
ceptible minds,  which  it  enters  with  plausible 
fam.liarity,  with  a  leech-like  tenacity.  If, 
therefore,  it  can  be  crossed  in  its  function, 
or  altogether  deprived  of  its  sting,  it  must 
speedily  shrivel  up  and  miserably  perish. 
An  Comunn  Gaidhealach  supplies  a  sovereign 
antidote  to  this  form  of  poison,  and  we  beg 
leave  cordially  to  recommend  it  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  the  Gaelic  conscience 
is  being  hustled  and  harassed  by  the 
Anglican  heresies  and  their  insidious 
exponents. 

But  to  return  to  the  Mod  ;  the  perform- 
ances of  the  various  choirs  were  little  short 
of  splendid.  They  sang  with  a  vigour  and 
imison  which  are  highly  commendable. 
Here  and  there,  however,  one  recognised  a 
voice  that  had  not  quite  achieved  the  full 
value  of  Gaelic  utterance ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  combined  effort  was  highly 
satisfactory.  We  should  like  to  point  out, 
however,  that  choirs  should  be  encouraged 
to  impart  a  little  more  variety  to  their 
songs.  "  Fear  a'  bhàta,"  "  Ho  ro  mo 
Nighean  donn  bhoidheach,"  "Mo  run  ceal 
dileas,"  etc.,  etc.,  are  truly  beautiful 
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getting  just  a  little  bit  tired  of  them  by 
reason  of  constant  repetition  ?  Bes'des, 
with  so  many  other  beautiful  compositions 
in  the  field,  it  is  surely  a  mistake  not  to 
make  occasional  trial  of  these.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  modern  composer, 
moreover,  the  practice  of  which  we  com- 
plain is  scarcely  either  generous  or  fair. 
The  old  compositions  are  undoubtedly 
beautiful ;     but    have    we  not    a  duty    to 
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perform  by  encouraging  rising  composers? 
The  complaint  was  recently  uttered  that  it 
scarcely  "pays"  to  write  modern  Gaelic 
songs.  No  wonder,  if  no  encouragement 
is  given  to  those  whose  talents  are  so  for- 
tunate as  10  lie  in  this  particular  direction. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  Mod  programme 
undoubtedly  presently  consists  in  the  de- 
partment of  Gaelic  recitation.  This,  in  our 
view,  is  a  very  necessary  and  important 
department,  and  we  hope  that  measures  will 
be  concerted  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
it,  which  could  be  done  not  only  by  increas- 
ing the  value  and  number  of  the  prizes 
devoted  to  that  special  object,  but  by 
enlarging  its  scope,  and  so  adding  to  its 
variety.  In  this  connection  we  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Mod  executive 
to  the  very  admirable  paper  from  the  pen 
of  Miss  Carmichael,  which  will  be  found  on 
this  p'ge.  Her  account  of  the  "  Feis 
Connacht "  and  all  that  took  place  at  it 
teems  with  vakiable  and  fertile  suggestions 
of  which  we  should  do  well  lo  avail  our- 
selves, to   the  best   of  our  means  and  our 

The  introductory  proceedings  still  leave  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired.  Lord  Graham 
acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  which  gave 
satisfaction  to  most  of  us  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  patent  to  all  that  he  lacked  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  impart  permanent  value 
and  interest  to  his  speech.  By  all  means 
preserve  the  annual  figure-head  ;  but  it  is 
surely  no  disrespect  to  the  ornamental  part 
of  the  ship  to  declare  that  the  helm  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  navigator. 
Much  that  Lord  Graham  said  was  decidedly 
to  the  point ;  but  he  scarcely  seems  to  have 
realised  orascertained  the  depth  and  strength 
of  the  national  movement.  A  literary  survey 
of  the  past  year — some  critical  a'tempt  to 
gauge  the  quality  and  quantity  of  contempo- 
rary Gaelic  thought — is  nowadays  necessary  ; 
and  this  is  a  function  which  it  would  be 
rash  to  entrust  to  anyone  save  a  competent 
scholar.  We  have  plenty  of  good  men  among 
us  who  would  be  both  competent  and  willing 
10  discharge  such  a  function  ;  and  in  the 
interests  of  thj  (Gaelic  language  and  for 
our  own  consistency  it  would  be  as  well 
to  have  at  least  a  portion  of  these  proceed- 
ings conducted  in  the  national  tongue. 

One  very  necessary  and  pressing  reform 
was  consented  to  at  the  business  meeting 
which  was  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Mod.  It  was  imanimously  resolved  to  hold 
the  next  Mod  for  two  days,  instead  of  the 
customary  one,  should  the  number  of  entries 
justify  such  a  step,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
they  will.  Dundee,  therefore,  will  be  the 
first  witness  to  the  new  order  of  things  ;  and 
we  confidently  call  on  the  Celts  of  that  city 
to  assist  us  to  make  the  Mod  of  1902  a  sub- 
stantial and  striking  improvement  upon  the 
successful  gathering  of  igor. 


Professor  Kuno  Meyer  writes  to  us  : 
— "  Many  thanks  for  your  letter  which  has 
just  reached  me.  I  am  afraid  my  time  is 
fully  taken  up  wi'h  my  professional  and 
literary  work  which  the  fe  ble  state  of  niy 
health  just  allows  me  to  perform.  However, 
if  I  should  ever  have  anjthing  suitable  for 
your  periodical  I  will  not  fail  to  communi- 
cate it.  One  of  the  lessons  of  the  late 
Congress  seems  to  me  to  be  that  «// workers 
in  the  Celtic  vineyard — from  whatever  side 
they  approach  it,  shou'd  follow  each  other's 
work  with  interest  and  sympathy  and,  where 
pos-rible,  combine." 


"FEIS    CONNACHT." 

The  Feis  Ceol  held  in  the  quaint  old  town 
of  Galway  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  August 
last  will  ever  be  to  us  a  happy  and  inspiring 
memory,  not  only  on  account  of  the  interest 
of  the  gathering  itself,  but  for  the  kindly 
welcome  given  to  us  there  and  the  friendly 
fellowship  into  which  we  were  so  frankly 
and  simply  received. 

The  Iri.-h  Feis  corresponds  to  our  Mod, 
but  with  differences.  The  Feiseanni  are 
local  competitions  confined  to  a  town,  a 
district,  or  a  province,  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient, and  are  organized  by  the  branches 
of  the  Gaelic  League,  though  not  at  all  con- 
fined to  its  members.  This  particular  Feis 
embraced  the  prounce  of  Connacht— the 
old  kingdom  of  the  famous  Queen  Meabh. 

Both  sexes  were  equally  well  represented, 
and  the  ages  of  competito's  ranged  from 
seven  to  seventy.  The  affair  was  excellently 
arranged.  There  was  no  delay,  no  un- 
certainty ;  everyone  knew  his  work  and  did 
it  punctually.  Indeed  the  punctuality  was 
striking  to  one  accustomed  to  our  leisurely 
Highland  ways.  A  schoolmaster  in  lona 
once  said  to  me,  "a  handful  of  hours  Ì5 
nothing  to  a  Highlander."  and  I  fear  we 
must  admit  that  below  the  exaggeration 
there  is  some  truth.  But  there  was  no 
dilatoriness  displayed  at  the  Connacht  Feis. 

Work  began  each  morning  at  10  o'clock, 
and,  what  was  more  surprising,  the  audience 
was  there.  Not  a  handful  of  people  trying 
their  best  to  seem  a  crowd,  but  about  five 
hundred  people,  a'l  eagir  and  interested 
and  sympathetic.  There  was  very  little 
platform  speaking.  The  judges,  president, 
and  secretaries  sat  round  a  table  on  which, 
among  other  necessary  things,  rtood  a  small 


bell, 


mport; 
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When  each  competit( 
Den  heard  at  sufficient  length — ten  mmutes 
being  the  longest  time  allowed-the  bell 
was  rung  as  a  signal  to  him  or  her  to  stop. 
The  competitors  did  not  like  that  bell,  and 
1  had  much  sympathy  with  them,  but  their 
change  of  expression  when  it  sounded  was 
ludicrous.  Think  of  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
self-forgotten,  singing  a  tender  love-song 
expressive  of  his  own  emotions,  hearing 
that  inexorable  bell  !  Or  think  of  an  old 
man  reciting  a  s_e,culachd  on  the  death  of 
Diarmad— the  old  man  himself  is  hunting 
with  the  Feinne,  he  sees  that  spear  speed, 
he  sees  the  boar  fall,  and— the  bell  rings. 
It  was  cruel,  but  it  was  necessary,  and  when 
one  got  over  the  first  shock— for  the  listeners 
(except  the  officials  I)  were  hunting  the  boar 

flatly  refused  to  leave  the  platform  till  they 
were  finished,  and  I  quite  agreed  with  them. 
They  were  old  and  the  judges  were  kind. 

The  language  of  the  Feis  was  Gaelic 
throughout,  but  the  chief  announcements 
were  made  in  English  too,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreigners — for  Poland,  Germany, 
France,  and  America  were  represented — 
and  also  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  Irish  people 
whose  Gaelic  education  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced.  But  the  great  majority 
of  the  audience  were  evidently  Gaelic  speak- 
ing, for  they  laughed  at  the  proper  places, 
and  that  is  the  great  te  t  cf  knowledge  of  a 
language. 

A  conversation  competition  for  juniors 
was  a  novelty,  ar.d  a  distinctly  good  one. 
This,  however,  was  carried  on  between  one 
of  the  judges  and  the  competitors.  I  was 
sorry  for  the  judge.     It  must  have  been  like 


being  asked  l)  "  s  ly  somcthinj;  in  (Jaelic  ; 
1  want  to  hear  what  it's  like."  Even-  idea 
goes.  A  forced  conversation  with  twenty- 
nine  successive  candidates  must  be  wearing, 
and  I  think  the  audience  should  be  asked 
to  help.  Hut  the  way  in  which  some  of 
these  young  people  answered  was  deliv;htful. 
There  was  no  self-consciousness  and  )et  no 
forwardness.  They  were  just  quite  natural 
children,  and  after  the  first  question  or  two 
would  eagerly  pour  forth  all  they  knew  of 
the  subject,  and  correct  the  Rev.  Father 
speaking  to  them  on  the  matter  of  sailing  a 
boat  or  catching  fish,  with  a  child-like  suffi- 
ciency in  their  own  know  ledge.  There  were 
many  amusing  incidents,  as  when  a  boy 
volunteered  the  information  that  his  school- 
master had  a  baby  ;  and  a  girl  answered  a 
question  as  to  what  kind  of  fi:h  her  father 
caught  with  a  string  of  about  a  couple  of 
dozen  names,  and  being  asked  if  she  knew 
their  English  names,  said,  "  Ni  bhuil  Beurl 
orr"  acht  sin."  (There  is  no  English  for 
them  but  that.)  And  she  rattled  off  all  the 
two  dozen  Gaelic  names  again.  Of  course 
the  audience  shoute<l.  A  little  girl,  poorly 
clid  in  a  cotton  dress  and  shawl,  got,  and 
most  excellently  deserved,  a  first  prize  for 
reciting  a  sgeulachd  in  a  competition  open 
to  girls  under  twenty.  She  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  her  story  in  a  way  that  was  per- 
fectly marvellous  and  showed  a  wonderful 
power  of  selfforgetfulness.  Yet  I  was  told 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  was  per- 
suaded to  compete.  She  firmly  refused  at 
first,  and  on  being  pressed  wept  bitterly.  I 
am  glad  she  was  at  last  coaxed  to  come 
forward  for  she  certainly  inherits  the  genius 
of  the  old-time  Celtic  scanchaidh. 

Reels  and  jigs  were  danced  to  the  mellow 
music  of  the  Irish  union  pipes,  and  a  com- 
petition in  piping  was  closely  contested.  A 
Gaelic  speech,  the  candidates  in  which  were 
chiefly  old  men,  gave  local  orators  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  views  as  to  how 
Irish  industries  could  be  benefited— a  sub- 
ject near  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Irish 
f)erson.  V'ery  carefully  thought  out  and  far- 
seeing  were  some  of  the  suggestions,  and 
the  grasp  and  power  that  some  of  these  old 
men  had  over  the  Gaelic  language  showed 
how  in  even  the  unlettered  Irishman  the 
oratorical  talent  is  inborn. 

Practical  encouragement,  too,  was  given 
to  Irish  industries  by  the  Feis,  for  one  of 
the  rules  of  entry  was  that  "competitors 
must  wear  clothes  of  native  manufacture." 
The  result  was  highly  satisfactory.  Dainty 
maidens  ap|>eared  in  white  dresses  with 
ribl>ons  of  the  national  colour ;  a  fisher- 
woman  from  Claddagh  in  picturesque  red 
frieze  and  shawl  danced  with  a  grace  that  a 
duchess  might  envy.  Men  and  boys  wore 
Irish  tweeds  and  frieze,  and  all  were  tidy 
and  neat. 

The  concerts  each  evening  were  crowded, 
and  if  possible  the  audiences  were  more 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  than  during 
the  day.  National  airs  were  played  by  a 
really  good  little  local  orchestra  of  young 
men  and  girls— one  ol  the  best  conducted 
orchestras  I  have  ever  seen.  The  singing, 
reciutions  and  dances  excelled  the  per- 
formances during  tKe  day,  and  ciics  of 
"  a  ris,"  "  a  ris  "  (iiot  "  encore  ")  showed  the 
satisfaction  o'thc  listeners.  When  a  Scottish 
Celt  played  the  Highhnd  bagpipes  they  were 
comfileicly  carred  away,  and  the  cheering 
and  cries  of  "  a  ris"  were  deafening.  They 
had  never  heard  our  pi|>cs  before,  but  they 
felt  tl  c  kinship  through  the  music,  and  their 
l.c  iris  were  stirred.   TJjc  fame  pf  that  "  great 
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Highlaad  b.i^pipc  «-.i3  sojn  sprcid  abroad, 
and  it  met  the  .Sent  wherever  he  journeyed 
throughout  the  province, 

A  strong  interest  was  taken  in  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  priests  of  the  district. 
During  the  competitions  and  at  the  concert  j 
several  took  prominent  anil  active  parts, 
while  there  were  many  among  the  audience;. 
They  help  and  encourage  the  movement  in 
every  way,  especially  the  younger  clergy. 

The  nuns,  too,  learn  and  teach  Gaelic,  and 
Gaelic  songs,  music  ind  recitations.  Even 
in  national  dances  the  good  sisters  are  de- 
termined not  to  be  behind,  and  I  kno*  of 
at  least  one  convent  where  they  are  getting 
jigs  and  reels  taught  in  the  school.  Although 
they  themselves  are  debarred  from  seeing 
the  Feis  the  nuns  are  keenly  interested  in 
this  national  movement  and  eager  over  the 
successes  of  their  pupils. 

"  Feis  Connacht "  was  indeed  a  splendid 
illustration  of  how  strong  isthe  race  spirit,  the 
most  noble  genius  that  can  inspire  a  people. 
And  when  the  sentiment  takes  an  intellectual 
form  it  elevates  not  only  its  own  race  but 
all  mankind.  In  its  literature,  oral  or 
written,  in  the  songs,  the  poetry,  the  music, 
the  folk-lore,  lie  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
nation,  and  through  them  we  know  what 
manner  of  people  they  be.  When  we  find 
the  "  People "  alive  to  these  things  as  they 
showed  themselves  at  the  Connacht  Feis 
we  know  that  their  national  salvation  is  sure. 
They  may  be  poor  in  the  world's  goods, 
they  may  lack  many  qualities  that  are 
necessary  to  what  the  world  calls  success, 
but  they  have  more  than  a  recompense. 
Not  that  the  Irish  are  given  over  to  mere 
sentimentality.  They  have  wakened  to  the 
fact  that  their  language  was  going — that  the 
specrh  of  the  Saxon  was  creeping  in,  and  — 
like  the  young  of  the  cuckoo  in  the  nest  of  the 
pipct — ousting  the  legitimate  occupant,  and 
they  have  faced  the  situation.  They  have 
formed  the  Gaelic  League,  and  as  members 
all  classes  of  Irish  do  real  downright  hard 
work  for  their  country's  weal.  Sentimen- 
tality and  vain  glorious  boasting  are  not 
their  key-notes,  nor  is  an  annual  soMe  or 
dinner  their  object.  Their  ancestors  they 
consider  to  have  been  a  very  fine  people, 
their  achiEological  and  antiquarian  remains 
they  believe  cannot  be  excelled,  the  songs, 
poetry,  music  and  literature  of  past  genera- 
tions they  know  are  unsurpassed,  and  they 
quite  think  their  language  is  the  only  one 
til  for  Paradise.  Yet,  believing  all  this  and 
proudly  cherishing  and  studying  the  past 
and  all  its  noble  productions,  they  realise 
that— to  put  it  in  an  "Irish"  way— a  race 
that  lives  on  its  past  is  dead,  they  realise 
that  to  have  a  present  and  a  future  they 
must  have  a  living  soul,  they  realise  that 
character  in  the  race  as  in  the  individual  is 
the  result  of  thoughts  and  deeds,  not  of 
words.  Do  not  misunderstand  me— I  do 
not  wish  to  imply  that  the  Irish  are  a  silent 
race.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  suffer  from  that 
much  heard  of  d  sease  "  the  gloom."  Hut 
they  can  work  too,  and  the  work  they  do 
for  their  nationality  and  all  that  the  word 
implies  must  win  admiration  from  all.  Their 
triumph  shall  be  gloriou?. 

It  is  only  a  very  few  years  since  the 
Gaelic  League  sprang  into  existence,  yet  it 
is  already  a  power  in  the  land,  andthe  work 
it  does  in  spreading  and  develop'ng  not 
oily  the  study  of  the  language,  but  its  use, 
is  litile  short  «  f  marvellous.  No  opportunity 
is  neglected  for  the  language.  It  is  every- 
where. Half  the  people  one  meets  seem 
to  be  learning  it.     You n^  men  and  women 
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goin»  to  thrir  wjrk  by  train  or  trani  are 
seen  studying  Gaelic  grammars  and  reading- 
books.  Several  of  the  leiding  newspapers 
print  one  or  more  columns  of  Gaelic.  Shop 
signs,  advertisements  and  business  letters 
are  being  written  in  Gaelic,  and  a  very 
important  side  of  a  patriotic  movement — 
home  manufactures  are  pitronised  exten- 
sively. Of  course  there  are  some  things 
necessary  to  modern  lifi  that  Ireland  does 
not  and  others  that  it  cannot  produce,  but 
Gaelic  Leaguers  aim  at  using  Irish  manu- 
factures as  exclusively  as  po  sible. 

The  financial  side  of  the  League  does  not 
greatly  concern  us  at  present.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  lowest  annual  subscription 
is  IS.  Voluntary  donations  are  its  chief 
support.  But  the  Irish  are  generous  and 
do  not  begrudge  to  give  in  a  matter  so  vital 
to  them.  Consequently  the  League  was  able 
last  year  to  spend  almost  ^2,000  in  further- 
ing its  objects.  Hitherto  there  has  been  one 
organiser  receiving  a  sum  of  ^300  annually 
to  cover  travelling  expenses  and  salary.  Now 
two  more  organisers  are  being  appointed, 
as  well  as  a  secretary,  at  a  minimum 
salary  of  ^200,  and  a  business  manager  for 
the  publishing  office  at  a  minimum  salary 
of  C^oo.  The  League  members  realise 
that  work  like  theirs  takes  much  time,  and 
that,  however  willing  and  enthusiastic  men 
and  women  may  be,  the  leisure  they  c.in 
spare  from  their  bread-winning  work  can- 
not be  sufficient  for  so  great  an  under- 
taking. They  realise  also  that  if  the  work 
is  worth  doing  it  is  worth  paying  market 
value  for— a  sound  business  principle. 

If  we  in  Scotland  do  not  wish  to  lag  too 
far  behind  the  other  Celtic  peoples  in  this 
movement  we  must  bestir  ourselves,  and 
soon.  Professor  Kuno  Meyer,  reading  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on 
"  The  Present  State  of  Celtic  Studies  "  at 
the  Pan-Celtic  Congress,  said  :  "  Of  all 
Celtic  countries,  for  some  reason,  Scotland 
contributes  least  to  Celtic  research,  and  yet 
there  is  no  place  apparently  where  so  large 
a  general  interest  is  taken  in  the  early 
history  of  the  country  as  in  Scotland.     The 


Gaelic  scholars."  Professor  Zimmcr  also 
spoke  to  the  same  effect.  This  is  a  serious 
charge  coming  from  men  so  well  qualified 
to  speak.  Yet  there  are  probably  more 
persons  in  Scotland  with  a  knowledge  of 
what  we  iiii-ht  <a!l  classic  Gaelic  than  can 
Iji-  r  I  .1  iii\  I  111  10  except,  perhaps,  in 
(Kill  '    1  lie  many  who  can  use 

nv"li        I  li    power    and    dignity. 

I'dl,   i       1     li.    u.isons  why  so  little  is 

iluni.  I.  liiL  i.^ii.i;,  Liitical  attitude  which 
we  Scotiibli  Cells  .issume  towards  any  one 
of  our  countrymen  who  comes  before  us  in 
print.  We  pull  himself  and  his  works  to 
pieces  in  llic  puljlic  press,  and  find  fault 
Willi    iiir'    |,..  ,i,..n    <-\    li       ,i|i-,iioplics   and 


I  bco 


to  be  inliuentcd  by  su  li  considerations, 
but  we  Highlanders  arc  proverbially  thin- 
skinned. 


eccnl  issue,  edited  by  Dr.  George  Hender- 
on,  of  "  Comhradh  nan  Cnoc  "  "  My  public 
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acknowledgments  are  also  due  and  are 
hereby  given  to  .  .  .  .,  without  whose 
united  patronage  the  republishing  of  my 
recert  edition  of  '  Caraid  nan  Gaidheal' 
would  have  been  financiallv  a  loss  in  spite 
of  its  intrinsic  worth  and  incalculable 
power  for  good."  And  how  m^ny  families 
professing  an  interest  in  CeUic  things  have 
neither  the  old  nor  the  new  edition  of  this 
well  of  idiomatic  Gaelic.  Nor  does  this 
apply  only  to  books  written  in  Gaelic,  but 
also  in  a  lesser  degree  to  those  wri;ten  in 
English  on  Gaelic  subjects.  Yet  Professor 
Zimmer  said  the  other  day  :  "There  is  in 
modern  times  no  literature  more  beautiful 
than  the  modern  Celtic  literature." 

When  we  Celts  go  furth  of  Scotland  we 
stand   together   to  the  death.     Our  differ- 

for  us  to  do  this  at  home  .'  It  is  not  by  a 
voluble  pride  in  our  race,  nor  by  a  constant 
repetition  of  what  we  consider  to  be  our 
chief  virtues  that  we  can  ever  hope  to 
benefit  ourselves  or  others,  nor  yet  by  a 
constant  decrying  of  our  neighbours.  While 
we  feel  thankful  that  we  arc  "  not  as  other 
men,"  let  us  lemember  that  ditference  does 

ber,  too,  that  even  the  people  across  the 
border  have  under  the  various  deposits  of 
Angle,  Saxon  and  Norman  a  sub-stratum  of 
Celtic,  and,  having  that,  they  too  must 
have  the  remnants  of  some  virtues,  much 
concealed  though  they  may  be. 

E.  C.  Carmichael. 
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esan  "  Teagaisg  dhileas  (no  dhireach) 
Dhiarmuid,  rinn  cluich  ealamh  Oscar." 
"  Ged  nach  bu  toil  leat  an  duine  sin  hu  toil 
leinn  e"  ars  Oscar  :  dh'orduiche  Diarmaid 
a  ghlacadh  agus  a  niharbhadh  ;  chuir  Oscar 
an  aghaidh  sin  on  a  b'ann  air  a  leas  a  bha 
Diarmaid  ;  agu;  chuir  Oscar,  Oisein  agus 
ath  ri  Fio: 


DIARMAID    NA    FEINN'E. 


le    ( 


airdeis 


rachadh  e  fein  agus  cha  mho  leigeadh  e  le 
GoU  dol  anns  an  eadraiginn,  cir  b'ann  de 
chloinn  Mhorna  an  dithis  so,  agus  bha 
cuimhne  Chonain  an  gruaim  fala  irar  gheall 
air  an  iomruagadh  a  rinn  Clann  Baoisgne 
(den  robh  Fionn,  Oisein,  Oscar)  a'r  Clann 
Morna  ann  an  laithean  an  naimhdeis.  Fa 
dheireadh  reitich  Clann  Baoisgne  ri  cheile, 
gun  bhuaidh  air  taobh  seach  taoibh.  Ag 
so  Dan  na  catha  sin  no  "  Crosanachd  an 
lughair"  agus  tha  dan  Eirionnach  ann  a 
tha  air  an  aon  bhrlgh  ris. 


CROSANACHD   AN    lUGHAIR. 

Is  cuimhne  le.am  an  iomaiit  ud, 
A  bha  aig  Flath  nam  Fiann  ; 
E  fein  'us  mo  mhac  (Oscar) 
'San  lughar  so  shiar 
(Ag  Fionn  agus  ag  a  mhac  (Oisein) 
Ag  bun  Irse  shian. 

Shuidh'adar'san  lughar, 
Eadar  Mhith  'us  Mhaith  (.') 
'Us  theannadar  re  h-iomairt. 
An  t-Oscar  'us  am  Flath. 


So  mar  bhiodh  na  briathraibh 
Eadaru'nn  gach  la  ; 
Bhiodh  na  caogad  mallachd, 
D'a  thabhai.t  air  Gràinn'. 

'N  sin  labhair  Fionn  fialaidh, 
•N  laoch  curanta  cosgar, 
"  B'  e  teagasg  di'reach  Dhiarmz 
'Us  iomairt  ealamh  Oscair." 
(Do  raidh  Fionn  go  deigheanach 
Ala  neach  eigin  'san  gcrann  ; 
Agus  bhus  h-i  an  chosgair  anbha 
Do  bhias  againn  ina  cheann.) 


id, 


Labhai 


sin  Osc 


Labhair  an  sin  Oscar, 
Mo  dheagh  mhac  's  mo  run  ; 
"  Cia,  'Righ,  de  na  feara  so, 
Ann  sani  bheil  do  shiiil." 
(Labhair  ann  sin  Osgar, 
Mac  Oisin  aidhmheil  uir, 
"A  'Righ,  cia  de  na  tearaibh 
Neachinabhfuildoshud?") 

",  Na  cuir  mi  air  mhearachdainn 
À  'laoich  !  ge  math  do  lamh  ; 
*Air  ghe.a'  bidh  an  Sheasgair, 
'Than  's  a  bhos  mu'n  chlAr. 
(Na  cuir-se  me  ar  mearbhal, 
A  'Fhir  !  gidh  maith  do  lamh, 


Do  bhia 


n  cho=g 


anbha 
n"fa  chlar.) 


Thug  iad  an  sin,  Carraig  an  daimh  orra, 
carraig  a  tha  'sa'  mhu'r  faisg  air  Cnapdàil 
mu  choinneamh  Dhiiira.  Uaimh  eile  'sa' 
Charraig,  agus  leabaidh  folach  'san  uaimh 
air  nach  amaiseadh  tu  mur  biodh  eolas  an 
àite  agad.  Fuaran  ann  mir  an  ceudna. 
Ge  ta,  gheabhar  Leapaidhean  Grainne  ann 
an  Tiridhe  agus  iomadh  àite  eile  air  feadh 
na  h-Alba's  na  h-Eire,  agus  a  thaobh  an 
tobar  no  a'chnuic  far  an  tainig  crioch  air  an 
sgeul,  gheabhar  iad  ann  an  Oban  Lathur- 
nacb,  Loch  Carron,  Beinn  Mor  Poitrigh, 
agus  Cataobh.  Beinn  Ghulbainn,  tha  i  ann 
an  Sligo,  agus  ann  an  Siorramachd  Peairt, 
agus  is  e  sin  a  b'ainm  do  Bheinn  lanabhig 
no  Thianabha'gthamuchoinneamh  Portrigh, 
agus  tha  beinn,  amhuinn,  agus  loch  air  am 
bheil  Gulbainn  faisg  air  Gleann  Spean. 
Tha  da  Ghleann  Sith  ann  an  siorramachd 
Peairt.  Tha  Uaigh  Dhiarmaid  ann  an 
Sgorr,  Portrigh. 

Coma,  an  deigh  greis  daibh  ann  an 
Carraig  an  Daimh  chaidh  iad  gus  an  lubh- 
rach  no  an  lubhraidh  (Newry)  coille  mhor 
ann  an  Antrim.  Bha  Diarmaid  an  sei  bh 
air  an  kite  so  roimhe.  Chaill  e  coir  air  an 
uair  a  dh'  fhalbh  e  le  Grainne.  Slreap  iad 
suas  am  barr  craoibh-chaorainn,  agus  shin 
air  iia  caorainn  a  bhuain.  Bha'n  Fhcinn 
a'  cuir  na  seilge  an  la  sin  agus  dh'  fhairtlich 
i  orra.  Shuidh  iad  fo'n  cheart  chraoibh  a 
leigeil  an  sgios.  Thoisich  Oscar  agus 
Fion  air  an  f  hithchioU,  cha  robh  an  cluich 
a'  dol  le  Oscar,  agus  thug  a  gheasan  air 
Diarmaid  cuideachadh  leis  ;  leig  e  as 
caorainn  air  a'chlar  mar  chomhtharradh  do 
Oscar  ;  rug  Oscar  air  a'  chaora'nn  gu  deagh 
thapaidh  agus  chuir  fear-fuirinn  'na  àite. 
Ach  cha  deach  sin  as  air  siiil  Fionn  ;  sheall 
e  suas,  agus  chunnaic  e  gu  h-ard  iad  ;  ars 


Eadar 


n  dithis 


Dh'iomair  iad  an  fhithchioll 

Eatorra  gu  propail 

(Do  leigeadh  eadruinn  an  fhih  chioU, 

Idir  triath  agus  laoch), 

Gus  an  d'eirich  am  facil 

Eadar  Fionn  'is  Oscar. 


Bhio 


r  fein 


o  dhithis  mhac  ; 
Air  leth-ghuallainn  Fhinn, 
'S  gur  ann  leinn  a  b'ait. 
(Do  shuidheas  fein  chum  clair, 
Me  fein  agus  mo  dhithis  mhac 
Le  guallainn  Fhinn  Ut  Bhaoisgr 
Och  !  is  linn  dob  ait.) 

Dh'  iomaireadh  an  ceud  chluich 
Air  Oscar  le  Fioim  ; 
Mar  tha  mi  d'a  aithris  dut, 
Gur  ro  mhath  is  cuimhne  learn. 

Air  iomairt  na  h-ath  chluiche 
Dh'  eirich  an  t-olc  braghad  ; 
Air  leigeil  do  Dhiarmuid, 
An  caorainn  air  a'  chlar. 
(Leigios  Diarmuid  deid-gheal, 

•Nuair  a  chunnaic  Oscar 
An  caorann  air  chMr  ; 
Rug  e  air  gu  deagh  thapaidh 
'Lis  chuir  e  fear  'na  dii'. 
(Thogbhas  Oisin  è  go  tapaidh 
A's  leigics  "  fear  ina  dit.") 

Air  aithneach  nan  cam  ann, 
D'aonnan  sin  do  dh'  Fhionn, 
LabhaT  e  gu  faodhbhararh, 
"  Tha  neach  os  ar  cionn." 


"'S  olc  a  bhreith,  'Righ  Fheinne, 

Abhtirthu  fein, 'Fhinn  ; 

Ge  fuathach  leat  Diarmaid, 

Bu  choir  a  leigeil  le  nn. 

(Na  h-abairsin,  a  Righ, 

A's  na  biodh  fala  'ghnath  'nad  ghnuis, 

Da  mbadh  bheag  ort  Diarmaid, 

Budh  choir  a  leigion  duinn.") 

"  Chan  olc  a'bhreith,"  ar  Fionn 
"  A  bheir  mi  fein  air  mealltoir  ; 
A  dh'imich  le  Gr.linne, 
'S  an  d  ugh  gu  ^.-In  rinn  falsachd." 

Labhair  an  sin  Oscar, 

"  Cha  d'rinn  e  riamh  d'fhaoil  (=aimhleas)  ; 
'S  nam  bitheadh  laoch  d'ar  n-uirea.bhuidh, 
Bu  choir  a  chuir  ruinn. ' 

An  sin  do  labhair  Faoghlan 

Deadh  mhac  eile  Fhinn, 

"  Gur  ro  bhorb  leinn,  'Oscair, 

A  labhras  tu  ruinn." 

(Annsin  labhras  Faolan 

Agus  e  ag  brosdughadh  na  gaisge, 

'■  Ni  leigfimid  Diarmuid 

Le  neach  d'a  bhfuil  'na  bheathaidh. 

Nar  raibh  maith  agadsa,  'Osgair 

'Fh'r  bhrosduighthe  gach  i  caha 

A  deir  go  m-beurfii  (i.e.,  gu'n  toir  thu)  laoch 


leat, 
D'aimhdheoin  u 


n  fein  's 


i-atVair.) 


n  bi :  n  Chosgair  (?) 
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'•  Ciod  dheinadh  tu,  "Fhaoghlain, 
Ke  dol  an  Uthair  cathaibh  ? 
Gu'n  gearrainn  do  chnàmhan, 
Mur  bhithcadh  ionsachd  d'athar. 
(Ann  sin  ro  labhar  Osgar 
Agus  dob'e  sin  an  freagradh  borb, 
'•  t;earrfad-sa  bliar  gcnamha 
Idir  mhac  agus  athair.") 

Bha  'fhrcagradh  sud  aig  Faoglilan 
'S  cha  bu  fhreagradh  meathaich, 
"  Bheireaniia  dhut,  'Oscair, 
Mo  dhubhlan  "md  ashaidh  •' 

•'  Ni'n  urrainn  dut.  'Fhaoghlain. 
No  daon  neach  m'un  chUir, 
Aon  fhacal  dc'n  abrainnsa 
Ghabhail  'cbUoidh  os  laimh." 

"  Gur  mòr  an  guih  sin,  'Oscair, 
'Fhir  nan  cos^ar  catha  ; 
Gu'n  toir  thu  oimn  eirigh, 
'S  an  iorghaiU  le'r  n-athair." 

"  Ge  maith  thus'  is  d'athair, 
'S  na  cathaibh  gun  tioma, 
Gu'n  toir  mi  Mac  O  Uuimhne 
O  Chlanna  Bhaoisgnc  uilc." 

"  Bu  mhàt  dhut  sin,  'Oscair," 

Do  radh  GoU  tòsd  nam  bèumalbli  ; 

" Gu'n  toir  thu  laoch  dar  n-aindeoin 

O  thional  Fiann  na  h-  Eiiinn." 

("  Is  mdr  a  labhrair,  'Osgair" 

Do  raidh  Goll  tuirseamhail  na  m-beimionn 

A  ridh  go  m-beurfa  laoch  leat 

D'aimhdheoin  a  tional  bhfear  nEirionn." 

"  'S  duilighe  Icam  do  bhrosnachadh 
A'GhuitI  chosgarra,  threabhaich  ! 
Na'n  Fhemn  bhi  dhomh  mi-fhreagarrach 
•'S  gach  laocl)  le  bhagairt  treabhaidh. 
(Nt  lu  bhrosduigheas  orm,  a'Ghoill, 
Na  clanna  mcira,  mòirghnlomh, 
Clanna  doidhin  ar  Dhiarmuid 
Clanna  tugartha  trcunlaoich.") 


Seanaci 
(Ri  Lear 


AIDH. 

[linn.) 


THE     LANQUAOH,    AND    THE     LAN- 

QUAOE      MOVEAIENT      IN 

CORNWALL. 

The  decision  of  the  I'an-Cehic  Congress 
to  "  postpone "  the  question  of  formally 
recognising  Cornwall  as  a  Celtic  Ndtion 
leaves— as,  of  course,  any  such  decision 
must  alAays  leave  —  Cornwall  precisely 
where  it  was  before  the  Congress  was  held  — 
namrly,  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  Six 
Celtic  .Nations,  molhf  r  of  the  Bretons,  sister 
to  the  Welsh,  cousin-in-bloud  to  the  High- 
landeis  and  the  Irish,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  Celtic  in  race  and  in  language  than  the 
lemi-Scandinavian  Manxmen. 

Lord  Castletown's  amendment  was  based 
upon  the  Sawznek  fable  that  Cornish  died 
with  a  poor  fisherwoman  of  Mouscho!e,  one 
Dolly  Pentreath,  in  the  year  1778,  and  that 
no  claim  to  be  Celtic  can  be  allowed  to  any 
nation  that  has  lost  its  language. 

These  two  grounds  for  the  "  postpone- 
ment '  of  I  he  rccogn.tion  of  Cornwall  by 
the  Pan-Cellic  delegates  are  erroneous  in 
an  almost  equal  degice.  Cornish  did  not 
die  with  Dolly  I'cntreath  :  is  not  in  point  of 
fact  yet  dead  ;  and  the  possession  or  cthcr- 
wisc  of  a  language  is  not  always  a  sufficient 
lest  of  nationality  or  of  race. 

*  No,  a'bi^airt  igreadail  gruilAon. 


JVm  "^i^i 


But  the  record  m  the  <iirvival  of  Cornisl 
since  1778  altofjciher  refutes,  as  I  will  show, 
the  hypothesis  that  the  language  has  ever 
become  "  extinct.'' 

When  Dolly  Pentreath  died  in  1777  or 
177S  there  was  left  a  Cornish  speaking 
Cornishman   to   write    the    (pitaph    which 

Colt  Doll  Penlrialk  Kans  ha  de.iu 

.\t.irmc  ha  hleilr:  ed  Paul  plfa 

Sa  td  an  E^lot.  gan  pobel  brat 

Bis  td  F.gUz-hay  colh  Dully  es. 
This,   although   written   in    1788    by  an 
engineer  in  Truro  of  the  name  of  Tomson 
.ind  translated  into  English  by  a  Mr.  Collins, 
w.-.s  never  erected  over  Dolly's  grave. 

When  Daines  Barrington  visited  Mrs. 
Penlrealh  in  1768,  he  found  her  surrounded 
by  other  fisherwomcn  who  spoke  and  under- 
stood Cornish,  and  he  described  thtse 
women  as  being  many  years  junior  to  her  ; 
so  that  they  not  improbably  carried  on  the 
tongue  beyond  the  year  of  her  death  in  their 
native  town-place  At  any  rate  there  was 
living  in  1777  one  John  Xancarrow.of  Mara- 
zion,  .iged  45,  who  had  learnt  the  language 
in  his  youth  and  could  and  did  converse  in 
it  with  others  who  understood  it  ;  notably 
with  the  Mr.  Tomson,  of  Truro,  who  wrote 
Dolly's  epitaph  in  the  language.  If  Nan- 
carrow  lived  to  seventy  he  certainly  brings 
the  survival  of  the  tongue  into  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  but  in  any  case  there  is  in  the 
Hntish  .Museum  a  letter  written  by  one 
Willi.im  liodenor,  a  fisherman  of  Mousehole, 
who  states  that  in  1776  four  or  five  people 
still  spoke  the  language  in  Mount's  Bay. 
Both  Pryce,  in  his  ArchaolOf,ia  Cornu- 
liritannica  (1790),  and  Whitaker,  vicar  of 
Kian  Lanyhorne,  in  the  Lizard  district,  so 
late  as  1799,  say  that  there  were  still  persons 
living  who  spoke  Cornish  ;  and  a  letter  in 
the  British  Museum  addressed  to  Sir  Joseph 
lianks,  and  dated  1791,  mentions  still 
another  case  in  the  person  of  the  writer's 
father.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Cornish 
as  a  spoken  tongue,  used  among  the  lower 
orders,  survived  into  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  that  the  fable  as  to  its  dying  with  Dolly 
Pentreath  is  without  foundation,  other  than 
the  Sawznek  desire  that  is  father  to  the 
Sawznek  falsehood. 

We  now  come  to  those  persons  of  the 
lettered  cliss  who  read  and  understood 
Cornish,  and  who  have  translated  the  re- 
mains of  Cornish  literature  into  English 
during;  the  ninfctnlh  century  ;  .md  h.Tvc  sn 


of  humble  origin  who  knew  the  numerals  in 
Cornish  up  to  twenty,  two  or  three  comple  e 
sentences,  and  many  detached  words,  as 
Cornish  words.  Of  course,  then,  as  at  ihe 
present  day,  thtre  were  many  thousands  of 
Cornishmen  who  habitually  used  Cornish 
words  in  ordinary  conversation,  but  who 
knew  ihcm  to  be  Cornish  no  more  than  they 
knew  (he  English  equivalents  for  the  words 
they  so  used. 

Prycc's  Arch(tologia  was  published  in 
1790  and  contained  a  vocabulary  of  4,000 
words.  Davies  (Gilbert  in  1826  published 
the  Cornish  poem  of  Mount  Calvary ;  and 
the  lives  of  these  two  scholars  carry  us 
over  the  earlier  years  of  the  century. 
A  little  later  Jordan's  Givreans  an  liys,  The 
Creation  of  the  World,  a  composition  in 
the  late  Cornish  of  161 1,  was  publish'd  by 
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the  s.ime  author.  Still  later  came  Norris's 
Cornish  Drama,  three  miracle  plays,  trans- 
lated and  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the 
grammar  of  the  langtiage  with  a  vocabulary. 
Six  years  after  this  we  have  Williams's 
Gerlyvyr  Cernewec,  or  Lexicon  Cornu- 
Britannicum,  and  about  the  same  time 
Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  prepared  for  the  Philo- 
logical Society  correct  editions  of  the 
Mount  Calvary  and  The  Creation.  In  1875 
was  published  Ueunans  Meriasek,  or  the 
Life  of  St.  Meriasek,  a  drama  dating  from 
1 504,  which  was  edited  and  translated  by 
Mr.  Whitlev  Stokes,  who  is  still  alive. 
Dr.  F.  W.  'P.  Jago's  English  Cornish  Dic- 
tionary was  published  in  1887,  and  although 
many  non-Cornish  words  have  been  erro- 
neously included,  it  suffices  to  prove  that 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  there  was  slill  a 
Cornishman  who  understood  his  native 
tongue  sufficiently  well  to  compile  a  dic- 
tionary. From  1873  to  1876  three  small 
monographs  on  the  Cornish  language  came 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jenner.  All  these 
three  Cornish  scholars  are  still  living,  and 
to-day  their  number  is  swelled  by  others, 
such  as  the  Rev.  Percy  Treasure,  Mr.  Tobit 
Evans,  of  Carmarthen,   and    some  twenty 

Thus  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  that  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  has 
Cornish  become  an  altogether  forgotten 
tongue ;  at  no  time  has  there  been  a 
final  lack  of  Cornishmen  able  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  their  native  language  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  at  no  time  has  it  been  true- 
as  the  speakirrs  at  the  Pan-Celtic  Congress 
boldly  and  without  knowledge  asserted — 
that  Cornish  is  dead. 

During  this  first  year  of  the  twentieth 
century  there  hns  been  a  great  increase  of 
Cornish  students  and  scholars  :  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Congress  was  deciding 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
Cornwall  was  a  Celtic  nation,  forsooth  I 
there  were  actually  more  people  with  a 
knowledge  of  Cornish  than  at  any  time 
since  Daines  Barrington  visited  Dolly  Pen- 
treath at  Mousehole. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  present  state 
of  the  language  movement  in  Cornwall, 
where  the  Celtic  tongue  was  spoken  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  has  remained  over  a  vastly 
longer  period  than  in  any  other  land  of 
Celtia  :  for  the  Cornish  were  peacefuUysctiled 
in  the  peninsula,  as  their  wealth  of  stone 
monuments    prove;,   or    ever    the   Britons 

".' 'I,, ','''V  ■,;,,",  ,'.      !.'.,i    \^    ,,,vored  "that 
1    .  w     .  ;~  i..-day  the 

■'■     ■I'lir    (    rlll        .     n',;.       h     -. I   .  ,    |,.lHldcd     thiS 

summer,  is  .ilrcidy  an  oiganisation  which 
has  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  the  fiery 
cross  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  wheie- 
cver  the  Cornishman,  whose  type  and  badge 
is  that  Wandering  Heath  which  grows 
nowhere  in  Celtia  save  in  Cornwall,  has 
alighted  in  his  exile,  that  has  for  loadstar 
his  old  home  among  the  moors  and  valleys 
or  along  the  coasts  of  his  country.  Its 
object  is  the  study  and  preservation  of 
everything  Celtic  in  the  Duchy  ;  but  here  I 
can  do  no  more  than  point  out  the  lines 
upon  which  its  l.ineiiaKe  so  lion  is  moving. 
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such  differing  periods,  has  left  a  little  doubt- 
ful. Following  these  will  come  the  printing 
of  such  remains  as  are  at  present  in  MS.  in 
the  Guavas  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum.  Subsequently  the  Society  will 
undertake  the  publication  of  original  com- 
positions and  tf  translations  from  other 
tongues,  while  the  issue  of  a  bi  lingual 
monthly  as  the  organ  of  the  Society  is 
already  planned.  As  soon  as  these  good 
works  have  been  forwarded  upon  their  way 
steps  will  be  taken  to  secure  in  the  ancient 
plane-an-giiare  at  Perran  Round  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  the  ancient  Miracle 
Plays,  older  and  more  interesting  than  the 
Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau.  And  in 
a  following  year  the  re-establishment  of  the 
National  Uorsedd  at  Boscawen-Un— accord- 
ing to  the  Welsh  Triad  one  of  the  three 
judging  places  of  poetry  in  Britain — should 
crown  this  section  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
with  a  spiritual  tiara  fit  for  the  coronation 
of  our  Arludh  Arthur  when  he  shall  come 
to  redeem  the  Celtic  races  from  the  slavery 
of  the  Zouzn  and  the  Teuton. 

As  Cornish  declined  from  the  head  down- 
wards, the  educated  classes  in  their  folly 
abandoning  it  for  the  use  of  English,  so  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  to-day  it  is  these  who 
are  most  anxious  to  re-learn  their  naive 
tongue,  and  by  their  example  and  the  funds 
which  they  are  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society,  to  spread  its  knowledge  downward 
through  the  trading  classes  to  the  peasantry. 
And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best  augury  for  the 
success  of  the  Cornish  language  movement, 
the  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
of  the  many  manifestations  of  that  Celtic 
spirit— unquenched,  unquenchable — which 
is  to-day  binding  together  with  threefold 
spiritual  cords  the  six  scattered  Nations  of 
Cehia,  whose  lives  are  cast  in  the  pleasantest 
countries  of  the  old  world. 

At  present,  as  always,  the  faith  of  the 
Crrnish  is  in  their  ancient  and  supremely 
faithful  proverb — 

Han  Dew  eiihdla  iviln  ry 
Feth  fill  giaelU  ol  rag  why  : 

a  belief  that  has  ever  been  the  tower  of 
strength  and  rock  of  ages  to  all  the  Celtic 
peoples   in   the   dark   wisht   days   of   their 

L.  C.  Uunco.mbe-Jevvell. 


M  ^kà 


RI     LINN     DO    SHEANAR. 

Le  C.\lum  MacAonghais. 

Dramatis  Persona  : 
ISEADAIL       .         .     Nighean  na  Bantraich. 
MoR       .         .         .A    Bhantrach,  mathair 

Iseabail. 
Caitriona    .         .     Ban-chompanach  Isea- 


Floiridh 


bail. 
Nighear 


57 

Bidh'n    t-eoni'    a    Uidhist    'so,    ma 

sheideas 
ConnabhaJlach      a'      ghaoth     mu'n 

Thall  air  faireadh  nam  beann 
Boillsgeadh    buidh  na    gealaich 

fogharaich 
'Soillseach  nan  gleann. 
Ach   deltha   cumail  RaonuiU?     Ma 
dh'  eiricheas  a'  ghealach  theid  ar 
brath  ! 
F.        Tha  e  so  !     Cluinn  an  ceum  : 

(Thigear  E.) 
Uile.    Eachann  a  th'  ann  ! 

Failt  air  an  t-saighdear  !     Failt    air 


Oifigeach. 
RUAIRIDH     .         .     Buachille    na  h-airidh, 

seann     chompanach 

Eachuinn. 
Alasdair      .        .     Am  Baillidh,  a's  e  as 

deigh  Iseabail. 
Mr.  LachlUINN    .     A'  Ministear. 
TeaklachRuadh     Ceannard    nan    smug- 

lairean. 
Do.MHNULL,    Etc.     Na  Smuglairean. 

Scene  I\'.— Bothan  nan  S.muglairean. 
Eisd  ri  eirigh  chruaidh  na  h-iarghaoith 
Bheir  thar  chuan  gu  luath  le  siaban 
Am  Bata  Ruadh  tha  fuaight'  le  iaruinn, 
Bhuaileas   fuaim   a's   chual   air   ciar 

thuinn  ! 
Eirich  a'  ghaoith  bhuadhaich,  fhiad- 

'S  splon  a'fraocha  taobh  garbh  sgiath- 

bheinn, 
'.S  lion  a  slan  aodach  donn  ! 
Bonn  neo-dhearbhte  na  fag  de  dh- 

fhearalas 
'S  ghaisge  nan  sonn  ! 
So  an  t-am  's  an  aimsir  f  hreagarrach, 
Dorchadas  a's  stoirm  chuir  'Freasdal 


dan'  's  ar  nanihaid  eagal- 
s    naduir    tha'n    dan    da 


We  desire  to  specially  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  publication  of  the 
"  New  Gaelic  Dictionary,"  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  upon  page  62  of  this 
issue.  The  idea  of  the  authors  has  been 
to  make  the  dictionary  as  comprehensive  as 
possible.  With  this  idea  the  authors  have 
been  to  the  best  pDssible  sources  and  have 
included  words  to  be  found  in  no  other 
publication.  MacLeod  and  Dewar's  and 
Armstrong's  dictionaries  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  increasing  number  of  students 
of  Gaelic,  but  the  "  New  Gaelic  Dictionary" 
will  place  all  the  information  to  be  obtained 
in  Armstrong's  work  at  their  disposal  for 
the  most  modest  expenditure  of  fivepence 
per  part.  It  may  be  said  that  the  "  New 
Gaelic  Dictionary"  will  differ  from  any  such 
existing  publication. 


O  mholochd  phaisdean,  mhath'r'ean 

Fhuair  tair'  a's  bas  le  fasach'  fhear- 

'S    an    tighean    'gan   losgadh   nr.u'n 

O  !    gu'  fasadh  gradh   ar  n'   athrai- 

Na  f  hoirneart  cho  teann. 

Ma  theid  'u   mach  a  shealg  no  dh- 

An  fheidh  ruaidh,  na  circeriamhaich, 
A    bhradain     ghlais,— le     mosg    no 

driamlach 
Thig  Baillidh  's  maor,  's  "ganger" 

le  fiaradh  ; 
'S  tha  d'  fhearann  dhith  ort  ged  a  b' 

f  hiach  e 
Leth  na  h-oighreachd  !     O  a  Bhrian  ! 
As  O  !  an  dearmad  gun  nair ! 
'S  fhearr  gu  mor  bhi'n  toll  fo'n 

talamh 
Na  bheath'  ud  le  tair. 
Ach  deisealachadh  nis  is  fheuda', 
'S  an  coinnich  sinn  an  sgioba  treun  ud 
Theid  a  null  's  a  nail  ged  bheucas 
Fairge  dh-f  halaicheas  na  speuran. 


Colui 


;hdear  I 

5   loinneil    'monadh    no'm 
blar  ! 
Failt   air   an    t  saighdear,   fleasgach 

tha  toilltinn 
Molaidh  a's  aoibhneis  :    Dnine  's    a 

Bumhath  thu  re  sgailceadh  na  luinge 

ri  fuaradh, 
'Sio'streadh    a'    chuain  's  a   teanna- 

chadh  sheol  ! 
Sealgair  an  fhirich,  nan  coileach,  's 

nan  ruadh  chearc, 
Eilid's  fhiadh  luadh,  as    lachan,   as 

Dhionnsaich  'u  againne  tapachd  a'  s 

Buillean   a's  beuman,   cleasachd   a's 

'S  tha'  moit  oirnn  a's  mire,  's  th'ar 

cridhe  a  'leumnaich 
Thusa  bhi  'g  eiridh  'n  ad  chliu  do  ar 

Failt  air  a  'ghaisgeach  tha  nochd  air 

tigh'n  dachaidh  dhuinn  ! 
Toileachadh  beannachadh  biodh  leis 

a  ghnath  ! 
Soirbheachadh,  sealbhachadh,  buan- 

nachadh,  cinneachadh, 
Adhartas   gun   tilleadh   dha  ;    sonas 

Glei'adh  e  na  chridhe  an  cladach  's  a' 

An  iolair*  air  spiris,  a'  spreidh  anns  a 

ghleann  ! 
Biodh  suim  aige  4hinne  tha  'seoladh 

'S  a  teicheadh  o'n  latha  mu'n  glasaich 

fraoch  bheann. 
Caoimhneas     do     chairdean     dhut  ! 

Geilleadh  do  naimhdean  dhut  ! 
Tha  gaol  aig  na  paisdean  ort  !     Bha 

Fiuran    nan  gillean  thu,   luaidh  nan 

clann-nighean  thu, 
Deonaichidh  sinne  dhut  taghadh  na 

h-oigh  ! 
Moran    taing    dhuibh  !      'S    ann    a 

shaoileas    mi    nach    d-fhalbh    mi 

Chuala  sinn  gun  d'thainig  thu  !  A 
sheoid  !  'S  math  a  rinn  thu  tighinn 
ga  h-iarraidh,  cho  luath  's  a  bha  thu 


:othro 


nach  ! 


'S 


latha 


oidhche    bha    Iseabail   ga   die 

drain  ! 
Uile.    Horo!    Iseabail  agus  Eachunn  !    Ho 

ro  !     Horo! 
'S  ann  agad  tha'n  oigh  tha  boidheach, 

ceanalt  1 
'S  a  doigh  tha  farasda  grinn  — 
Gun  uaill,  gun  spors,  gun   gho,  gun 

Gun  mhor-chuis  coluinn  no  cinn  ! 


Uonn  lainnireach  cuailean,  suaircc  a 

'.S  i  thogas.  aig  luadli  an  guth  binn 
Clar  min  gun  ghruaim,  dc.irg  j;hru- 

aidh  as  bhilean 
A  ghluaiscadh  'o  mhircig  na  suinii  1 
Snaidlitc  tha  "deud  geal.  rcidh  'troidh 

chuimir ; 
Ueas,  glcusda,  snasail  a  com  ! 
Tha  caoimhneasa's  i.iallna  brialhran 

Gu  siomiidh  chumas  ort  fonn  I 

Tha  iugradh  a's  blaths  a's  gradh  ni 

Tha  i  cairdcil  dilcas  gu  bonn  ; 

'So  beannachd  an  aigh  dhuibh  's 
slaint  'o  na  gillean 

Tha  ghnath  aig  briseadh  nan  tonn. 

O  a  chairdcan  caoimhncile,  's  math 
leamsa  na  th'  agaibh  a  mhcas  air 
Iscabail,    ^ch     cha     bhuin      sin 

Uisd!  Cha  robh  meas  a=cc50  air 
duine  air  an  t-saoghal  ach  orlsa 
mu'n  d'  fhalbh  thu  ;  agus  tha  mi 
deimhin  nach   do  dh-atharraich    i 

Cha  dean  c  feum  a  bhi  leudachadh 

air  !     lieannachd  leibh  air  fad  ! 
Tha  eagal   orm  nach'eil  do   shaigh- 

dtarachd  cho  math  a  measg  nam 

boirionnach  ! 
i;i  tapaidh  's  tha  fhios  agams"  nach 

eagal  duit  I 
lieannachd  leibh  ! 
.    Soirbheachadh  gach  la  1 
Faic  fhathasd  i  !  Cuimhnich  ! 

(Falbhar  Eachiinn.) 
Ach  de  tha  cumail  an  duine  sin  ? 

(Thigear  R.) 
Hidh  'm  bata  so  a  thiota. 
L)e  tha  Vur  ort  a  nochd  ?    Tha  thu 

Tha  mi  airtneulach  fo  mhi-ghean  ! 
'S  searbh  dha  liribh  mo  charadh  ! 
Tha  mi  airtneulach  fo  mhi-ghean  ! 
Thainig  teachdaire  'g  am  ionnsuidh 
Ciulain  muighidh  o  'na  Hhaillidh 

Tha  mi,  etc. 
Mar  a  glac  sinn  dha  an  saighdcar, 
Cuiridh  e  an  greim  gun  dail  ^inn 

Tha  mi,  etc. 
Nach'eil    am    naillidh     air    dhcadh 

phaighcadh 
Cus  a  theanga  'chuma'l  samhach  ? 

Tha  mi,  cic, 
Tha  c  sireadh  so  a  l>harrachd 
No    cha    ghabh    c    'mal-dubh    gna- 
thaicht  't 

Tha  mi,  etc. 
Traoghaidh  'm  Itaillich  fuil  ar  cridhe' 


•s 


Foirneart 
'Sgath  na 


bhi 


ghionach 


Tha  mi,  ci 

tn  fliearann  ; 

'sharach' 

Tha  mi,  e 

dcuchainn  ! 

I   bris  sinn  ca 

Tha  mi,  c 


J\im  "^à^à 


A.        Leth-s-eul  :   M.ich  sibh  ,i  chlannnibh 

D.        Cha'n  i  nochd  an  oidhche  'ghUiaiseas 

RA.     Ni  sinn  an  gnothuch  le  cheile. 

(Thigear  Kuairi.) 
RL'.      Na    charaich  fear   agaibh,  nco   tha 

'chlaigeann  briste  ! 
D.        A    sheoid,   a   Ruairi  '.    Ach   leig  as 

Raonull.       Theid    sinne    'n   urras 

ail  san.     Dean  do  thoil  ris  a  bheo- 

thach  ! 

(Falbhar  Smuglairean.) 
Ri'.      Seadh  gu  dearbh,  Alasdair  I     Agus 

's'  i  so  droch  bheairt  ris  a'  bheil  thu 

nis  :    A  pheasain  !     Ciod  e  d'ciric 

a  Hhaillidh  ? 
A.        Bheir  mi  dhuit  tasdan  ma  leigeas  tu 

RU.      A  cheatharnaich  '.    'S  tu  bu  docha 
caoimhneas   a    dheanamh  I      Ach 
'de    aidbheil?    ...     An     tualh 
flieannadh    's    an    t-uachdaran    a 
chreachadh.     Nach  e  ?     ...     So  1 
Gabh  am  port  so  comhla  riumsa. 
'S  ioma  foirneait  agus  foill, 
'S  ioma  foirneart  rinn  thu  'Bhaillidh  ! 
'S  ioma  fear  a  tha  fo'n  choill 
Is  olc  athoill  a  chrochadh  lamh  riut ! 
So  a  nis  ! 
Le  Mile  Do. 

RU.      Do  chrochadh  a  thoill  thu  tho'.ll  thu ! 
Do  chrorhadh  a  thoil  thu  Bhail  idh  ! 
Fudur  chalcadh  na  do  bhroinn, 
Do  "bhlastadh"  a  thoill  thu  Bhaillidh ! 
Le  Mile  Do. 

RU.     'S  ioma  h-innleachd  tha'n  a  d'cheann  ! 
'S  ioma  mi-run  's  aigne  ghrannda  ! 
'S  lionmhor   seanair  seanmha'  ir  's 

Le  Mile  Do. 

R.        D'  fheannadh  le  lamhaidh  mhcirgich 
D'fheannadh  gu  dearbh 'a  b'fhcarr 

leam  ! 
Do  dhathadh  air  eibhlean  dcarga  — 
'S    leam    bu    bhinn   thu    searbh    a' 
ranaich  ! 
Le  Mile  Do. 

A'.        Bas  as  galar  biodh  na  d'sfreidh  ! 

Crionadh   anns    gach    gcig    tha   fas 
dut  ! 
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THE    TRUE    SPRING    OF    THE 
JACOBITE    WARS. 


The  domestic  policy  of  the  .Stuart  sove- 
reigns was  understandable  and  excusable, 
if  not  very  profound.  Their  plan  was  to 
crush  the  nobiUty ;  and  to  establish  the 
fabric  of  Arbitrary  Power  on  the  ruin?  of 
the  Scottish  aristocracy.  "  My  deir,"  one 
of  the  early  Stuarts  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  his  spouse  ;  "  my  dear,  I  hope  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  you  may  go  to  bed 
with  all  the  Nobility  of  Scotland  "— mean'ng, 
of  cour-e,  with  himself. 

This  policy  of  our  Scottish  kings  con- 
tinued, with  scarcely  any  interruption,  down 
to  the  reign  of  James  \T.  Charles  I. 
hardly  aimed  at  despotism,  despite  the 
cocksure  assurances  to  the  contrary  of  our 
Whiggish  quidnuncs.  He  was  a  mild 
personage  who  aimed  at  easy  government 
b\-  somewhat  arbitrary  means.  But  he 
never  planned  organised  despotism  or  an 
absolute  Monarchy.  The  active  resistance 
of  the  Roundheads,  of  the  factious  Puritans, 
conspired  to  bring  him  to  his  end.  If  ever 
there  was  a  sovereign  who  detested  war, 
it  was  Charles  I.  If  ever  there  was  a 
sovereign  who  was  forced  into  it,  it  was 
Charles  I. 

The  policy  of  the  first  Charles  was  verjr 
much  the  policy  of  the  second  of  that  name 
— namely,  easy  government  by  more  or  less 
unconstitutional  means.  Charles  the  Second 
was  a  profligate  ;  but  all  who  are  Cells  can 
aflTord  to  forgive  him  much  in  consideration 
of  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  stupid 
English.  No  doubt  he  cracked  a  few  thick 
Roundhend  skulls  in  the  South  ;  but  for 
those  m!-.   ,1.--.^   f.i   otliers  that  toleration 

whii  li     '  ■      t     \    claimed   for  them- 

selvi.  I        n  ipihs'on  need  be  felt. 

Ch.iil.      !  ;      ;n  in  the  flesh  of  the 

CoMii  I  ::>  1  :  In  I  1'  "is  too  amiable  and 
accomiilUhed  a  man  not  to  be  loved  by  his 
Celts. 

Charlf  s  1 1,  scarcely  understood  his  brother, 
the  good  King  James  VII.  We  all  know 
the  former  sovereign's  witty  reply  when  the 
latter  assured  him  that  his  life  was  iti 
jeopardy.  But  to  do  him  that  which  he 
scarcely    ever    obtains  —  namely,     justice, 


Ni  sinn  subhachas  ad  dheigh 

}^èsVII.wn..v 

'N  tra  bheir  an  t-eug,  a  bheisd,  gu 

Whigs  must  id 

d'ait  thu  ! 

reflect,  if.  indr.v     ! 

Lt  Mile                        Do. 

so,  that  James  .v 

R.        Dorcha  truagh,  theid  thu  gu  d'uaigh, 

the  very  primiii' 

Gun  dragh,  gun  truas  air  neach  de 

now  accept  in  tlieii 

d'chairdcan  ! 

doubt   that  the  Rev 

Mallachd  air  do  cheann  'on  tuath 

manufactured  affair. 

Gi  d'chiir  gu  luath  air  ghruaig  aig 

in  its  o:i-ni  .nul  .is  ( 

LeMile  I)n 

R.        Nis,  thoir  do  chasa 
ghrainnde  I 


Guar  ri  guala  mar  bu  cho 
'S  ma  bhios  sinn  beo  bidh  Eachunn 
sabhailt  ! 

Tha  mi,  etc. 

(Thigear  fìailtidh.) 

'N  ann  mar  so  a  tha  sibh  fhathasd  ? 

Feum.iir   ar    Icth-sgcul   a   ghabhail. 

Tha  mo  ghillean  sgith  le  cion  cadail 


TlIK  P.inCchic  Congress  is  abund.mlly 
justified  of  the  fact  that  it  has  re-introduced 
to  one  another  the  various  members  of  the 
Celtic  family.  Isolation  can  be  no  longer 
splendid  to  us.  It  is  our  imperative  duty  to 
unite  and  to  combine  in  order  that  we  ni^y 
the  talcms  which  Clod  haser.lrustcd 


md  quite  as  shameless 


COC-    Willi.nn    ,  1    ■  ' 
recognisable   pi 

had  stolen,    ili^    n  '  -     -i.   '"•'"'•     ■  ' 
humane,  and  good  Imiiioiucd  ;  bm  liei  |; 
was  uneventfully  domestic  ;  and  duiiii^ 
reign  Nationalism,  partaking  of  the  univ 
distemper,  slumbered  and  slept  in  cl 

•  Sff  Fox  and  M.icln'.osh  on  this  afViir. 

+  S<w  Char'rs   II.  on  William  of  Orange,  q 
by  \<*p\n  and  S:r  Williain  Temple. 
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posture.  Anne's  heart  was  probably  in  the 
right  place  *  but  her  arms  were  always  too 
full  of  bibles  or  favourites  to  admit  of  her 
embracing  a  policy  of  her  own. 

Owing  to  a  regrettable  accident  at 
Sherriffmuir,  James  VIII.  was  given  too 
few  opportunities  of  proving  his  wo  th 
as  a  sovereign.  He  was  like  his  father— 
the  good  King  James  VII.— a  man  of  mild 
temper,  amiable  disposition,  and  statesman- 
like views  He  was  certainly  religious, 
brave,  and  patriotic,  and  all  the  silly  non- 
sense written  about  him  by  Sinclair  and 
other  ridiculous  scribblers  with  ropes  round 
their  necks  should  be  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt. Had  James  VI 11.  not  only  claimed 
his  throne,  but  enjoyed  it,  he  would  certainly 
have  undone  the  preposter:us  Union,  and 
Scotland  would  be  a  free  country  at  this 
moment.  Nor  need  the  nightmare  of 
Popery  and  wooden  shoes  \itiate  the 
splendour  of  this  patriotic  vision,  for  the 
Uuke  of  Mar,  this  Prince's  fami'iar  adviser, 
had  embraced  every  precauion  by  means 
of  which,  in  the  happy  event  of  Restoration, 
Liberty  would  have  been  secured  and  Pro- 
testantism prote  ted.f 

This  enlightened  kings  son,  the  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stewart,  gave  striking 
evidence  of  very  worthy  and  kingly  qi 


patri( 


mpt 


J\»m  "^kA 


ourselves  to  sd  necessary  and  patriotic 
task,  we  wish  to  offer  in  our  next  a  fe 
observations  touching  Jacobitism  as  it  sul 
sists,  and  the  modern  cult  of  VVhimsicalisi 
or  Hanoverianism. 


( To  be  a 


HC,1.) 


QRÀDH    AQUS    NA    DUILLEAQAN. 

Gluaistdh   fannan    marbhanta    na    crao- 

Agus  sgaoilidh  beith   am  frasan   òrbhuidh' 

JMar  a'  chreag  air  taobh  na  beinne  'boills- 

Deahaichidh  a  ciil  dualach,  camagach. 

An  deigh  a  fhliuchadh  le  ceo  de  m'dheoir-sa. 

Bidh  a  fcithghàire  mir  smuid  ghorm  nam 

(ras, 
A'  siubhal  gu  luath  ri  taobh  na  beinne  ; 
Bidh  a  fèith-ghàire  mar  an  gath  greine, 
'Tilgeadh    shaighead   irouiih   na   craobhan 

ciiiin    's   a'   gheamhradh 


fhuar 
Bidh  fuai 


the 


a  carpet-baggers  from 

father's  ancient  possessuns.  Unfortunately, 
his  attempt  sustained  a  check  at  Culbdt;n, 
where  he  unwisely  determined  not  to  con- 
tinue his  righteous  quest.  His  Royal  High- 
ness's  untimely  and  deplorable  resolution  to 
this  effect  was  very  properly  rebuked  by 
Lord  Lovat  and  other  patriots,  who  pointed 
out  to  the  young  Prince  that  reinforcements 
were  at  hand,  and  that  the  Butcher,  gorged 
with  Scottish  blood,  was  scarcely  in  a  con- 
dition to  follow  up  the  accident  which  he 
mistook  for  success. 

There  are  some  things  the  thinking  on 
which  is  ever  detestable  to  us,  because  they 
madden  us  to  know  how  ill  they  turned  out, 
and  how  easily,  but  for  some  trifling  crosses, 
they  might  have  been  improved  to  our  last- 
ing advantage.  So  it  is  with  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  campaigns  of  17 15  and  1745. 
Both  were  within  an  ace,  as  the  saying 
is,  of  unqualified  success,  and  yet  at  the 
last  moment  almost,  both  most  provokingly 
miscarried  for  causes  which  we  now  know 
to  have  been  entirely  preventable.  This 
knowledge  must  always  make  the  thinking 
on  these  two  adventures  extremely  sid 
reckoning  to  the  Nationalist  mind.  For 
our  part,  we  have  only  alluded  to  them  at 
all— so  habitually  sad  and  biter  are  our 
reflections  on  this  head — because  we  are  in 
a  very  strict  and  positive  manner  obliged  to 
it,  from  a  design  we  have  formed  of  tracing 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Scottish  Nationalism. 
Nationa'ism  is  largely  concerned  with 
Jacobitism,  because  the  former  at  one  time 
embraced  the  latter.  Indeed,  so  close  and 
friendly  was  the  union  that  the  vulgar  his- 
torians pretend  to  be  unable  to  discern  the 
point  at  which  Jacobitism  began  and 
Nationalism  ended.  But  we,  who  have  a 
profound  contempt  for  vulgar  historians, 
shall  certainly  do  better.  We  shall  dis- 
cover the  limits  of  the  one  and  reveal  the 
full  field  of  the  other,  by  means  of  his- 
torical documents  assised  by  our  own 
But  before  we  address 
rtain  that  she  mildly  plotted  her 

+  See  the  correspondence  bet«een  the   King  and 
the  Dake,  ia  the  latter's  "  Legacy  to  Scotland." 


1  guth  mar  cheòl  mòthar  i 
"  'shiubhlas  mall  le  ceumai 
sios  o  aird  n 


Briichdaidh  gaoth  nan  ca 

beann, 

Is  eirigh  greann  is  tonn  air  lochan  seidh. 
Trèigidh  1  mi,  is  triallaidh  i  du  'n  t-sliabh, 
'S   a   h-eideadh    cosmhail    ris    a    phurpair 

ghrinn, 
Le  snaithean  airgid,  min  mar  a'  bhcilbheid. 
Bidh  dealbhan  gealtach  na  coille  dorcha, 
'Beachdachadh,  agus  is  e  siol  beag  glas 
Na    coille     a     bhios    na    luchd-eisdeachd 

S.  R.  Ar.\sc.\in. 


GAELIC     IDIOMS. 

By  J.  G.  M.A.CKAV. 


Do,  to. 

In  m/   humble  opinion   the   us;  of  this 
preposition  is  one  of  th 
features  of   Gi 


it  characterii 


ly  different  from  the  general 
run  of  .Aryan  languages  that  one  feels  as  if  in 
quite  another  world  when  using  it.  It  was 
constantly  an  attachment,  a  connecting  link 
ti  show  relation  between  different  sets  of 
ideas  or  phrases.     It  is  constantly  planted 


remind  one  of  the  power  and  effect  which  a 
great  mas  er  of  language  can  put  into  his 
picture  with  a  touch.  For  it  is  but  a  touch, 
a  little  syllable,  but  the  dexterous  applica- 
tion of  it  can  avoid  or  obviate  matiy  a  long 
clumsy  phrase  of  laboured  English  compo- 
sition. This  brings  to  remembrance  the 
following  fact  :— .Ancient  Gaelic  occupies 
much  less  room  as  a  rule  than  its  modern 
English  equivalent. 

That  '■  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  "  i 


more  room  than  its  English  equivalent. 
This,  I  fear,  shows  degeneration,  ^yhich 
can  only  be  checked  by  a  careful  classifica- 
tion  of  the   uses    of    the   little     words    in 

current  in  the  modern  language  phrases 
which  are  likely  to  die  out  in  consequence 
of  the  tendency  to  model  Gaelic  on  English 
lines.  If,  as  some  maintain,  it  is  advisable 
to  introduce  Anglicisations  on  the  plea  of 
expediencv,  surelv  it  is  much  more  desir- 
able to  restore  to  the  currency  phrases 
which,  though  obsolete  now,  have  at  least 
the  overwhelming  advantage  of  being 
indigenous,  not  foreign,  of  being  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  modern  language.  And 
it  should  be  remembered  that  "  obsolete  " 
mere'y  means  disuse  of  an  expression  or 
word  in  some  single  glen  or  district,  though 
such  expression  or  woid  may  be  flourishing 
in  another  district.  Who,  then,  can  settle 
the  question  when  and  where  may  the 
term  obsolete  be  applied  to  CJaelic  ? 

Then  again,  in  many  cases,  decadence 
or  extinction  of  phrases  or  words  has  been 
brought  about  by  English  influence,  the 
very  thing  against  which  the  great  move- 
ment is  fighting.  The  difference  in  lan- 
guage belween  Bishop  Carsewell's  Book 
and  the  oral  fragments  or  poems  in  Lcabhar 
na  Fe-nne  (covering  a  space  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  years)  is 
less  than  the  difference  between  the 
language  of  Leabhar  na  Feinne  and  that 
which  has  been  published  during  the  last 
few  vears  :  outside  influence  alone  will 
accourt  for  the  comparatively  rapid  cor- 
ruption of  the  last  century,  and  that  influence 
can  only  be  English.  To  suffer  that 
influence  to  swamp  Gaelic  and  make  it 
unrecognisable  is  a  sta'e  of  things  which 
all  friends  of  the  movement  must  feel 
themselves  pledged  to  oppose  to  the  last. 

To  introduce  a  foreign  element  must 
always  tend  to  disintegration  and  confusion  ; 
it  will  end  m  a  bewildering  patchwork  in 
which  the  various  constituents  will  be  in 
continual  conflict  and  everlasting  incon- 
gruity. Why  not  aim  at  harmony,  con- 
tinuity, regularity  and  order,  and  avoid 
c'raos,  of  which  we  have  such  a  graphic 
object-lesson  in  English,  where  many  a 
word  is  nothing  but  a  symbol  or 
phenomenoH  standing  in  jagged,  ill-matched 
isolation  without  another  word  to  claim 
kindred  with  in  the  language? 

DO. 

Ciod  is  ciall,  seadh,  do  na  daoine  ? 

What  do  the  men  mean,  intend  ? 
Bha  a    lei  hid  de  straighlich  fanear  duinn 
agus,  &c. 

We  were  making  such  a  noise  that,  &c. 
Ciod  e  is  cor  da  ? 

What  is  his  condition  ? 
Ciod  e  is  taobh  da? 

What  is  his  whereabouts  ? 
Ba  doig  leo  bed  a  sidaib  di.    Re.  X.KII.  15. 

They  thought  she  was  of  the  faiiies. 
Ciod  e  is  ainm,  sloinneadh  dhut  ? 


What 
Is  ann  i 


e  of  an, 


It  modern  Gaelic  as  a  rule  occupies  a  litt 


Who  is  the  owner  of  this 
C'od  e  bu  fiach  da  ? 
What  is  the  worth  of  it  ? 


6o 

Ciod  e  is  riochd  do  m'  aisling  ? 

WTiat  is  ihc  meaning  of  my  dream  ? 
An  saoihar  beag-sa  neoch  is  ced  toradh  do 
m'intleacht. 
This  little  work  which  is  the  first  Traits  of 
ray  mind.     Bishop  Carsewell. 
Hu  la  dha  sin. 

That  was  a  (red-letter)  day  for  him. 
Air  taobh  an  fhosglaidh  do'n  dorus. 
On  the  opening  side  of  the  door. 
B'l     siod   an   oidhche   mu    dheireadh    dhi 
'fhaicinn. 
That  was   the  last   night  on  which   she 
could  sec  him. 
B'i  so  a'chiad  chuirt  do  Fbearghus  an  dt'igh 
dhi  an  crun  'fbaotainn. 
That  was  the  first  assize  that  F.  held,  after 
getting  the  crown. 
Cid  bccc— mèd  frighed — do  Incht. 

Though   a  fault   be  small — the  size  of  a 

fleshnorm.   Old  Gaelic— Z.C,  I.  327. 

N'ach  baoghlach  dho  a  dhamnadh  airson  a 

bheith  gun bhaisteadh  dho.' 

Is  he  not  in  danger  of  damnation  because 

of  his  not  having  b-en  baptized?  B.C. 

An  cadal  dut .' 

Am  beo  dhut  ? 

Are  you  alive .' 
Uh'fhoighneachd   Fionn  ciod  a  bu  choltas 
daibh. 

F.  enquired  what  they  looked  like. 
Ciod  is  eagal  duinn  .' 

What  constitutes  fear  to  us  ?     What  do 

Chai 


M  ^àd 


Is  tuicthe  dhuit-se. 

You  know.     B.C.  12,  Old  Gaelic. 
Aon  ni  is  fionn  duinn. 

Anything  we  know  by  experience. 
Cha  Icir  dhomh  l<5us. 

I  cannot  see  a  glimpse. 
Il'e'm  breacan  uaine  bu  chonahdach  dhomh. 

The     green     tartan    was    my    covering, 
clothing. 
Ise  is  dusgadh  dhomh,  a'  chluais-fhail  a  tha 
'nad  chluais-sa,  a  chuir  'nam  the-sa. 

The  way  to  rou^e  me,  is  to  put  the  earring 
that  is  in  thy  ear,  in  mine. 
Do'n  nos  bhi  gniomhach  gun  fhuaim. 

Who  are  usually  industrious  quietly. 
Bu  chara  dhut  d'obair  a  dheanamh. 

You  had  belter  do  your  work. 
Is  fcarr  dut  falbh  airson  mna. 

You  had  better  go  seek  a  wife. 
Is  e  an  tam  da  bualadh 

It  is  time  for  him  to  thresh. 
^    Is  mithich  dhuibh  cuir  Icinn. 

It  is  high  time  for  you  to  assist  us. 
Bu  mhath  an  luigsinn  domh. 

It  was  a  good  conjecture  on  my  part. 
Bu  mhath  a  mhisncach  dhut. 

You  had  a  good  nerve,  self-confidence. 
Cha  b'aiihnc  daibh  ccaitas  a  sgoltadh  gu 
doiglieil. 

They  did    not    know  how   to  me»f  out 
(///.  split)  justice  properly.  '  1 

Is  ailhne  dhuinn  coiscachd 

We  know  how  to  walk,  we  can  indeed  walk. 


cf.  Ma's  briag  bhuam  e,  is  briag  chugam  e. 

If  I  am  giving  a  false  report,  it  is  onlv 

what  I  was  told.    ^/:  Scottice.   "Then 

the   less    I    lee.''      Said   when   one's 

tale  is  corroborated. 

Is  beag  an  ni  dhomh  foir  a  dheanamh  air. 

It  is  a  small  thing  for  mc  to  help  hi-n. 
Na's  urrainn  da  a  thoirt  leis. 
What,  or,  all  that  he  can  take  with  him. 
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Bhi    tri    troighean    de'n   chlaidheamh    an 

deigh  do'n  truaill  teireachduinn. 

There  were  three  feet  of  snord  after  the 

scabbard  ended    {i.e ,  the    scabbard 

was    thre;    feel    loo    short    for   the 


Bu  la  eile  c  do  fhear  buain  na  moinc. 
Things  were  different  (once)  for  the  peat- 

(Once  well  to  do,  now  a  Gibeonite.) 
bu  dot  daibh  gus  an  d'rainig  iad 


;r  of  their  progression 


This  was  Ih 
till  the; 

Ghabh    iad    cag.il    agus     cha    b'iongnadh 
dhaibh. 

ider  that 

Is  iongnadh  dhut  an  gradh  sin  a  thabhairt 
domhsa  thar  ccann  Fhinn. 
It  is  strange  that  you  should  gi>e  to  me 
that  love  instead  of  to  Fionn. 
A  leithsgeul  sin  d.iibh  fein. 
Its  excuse  that  for  themselves. 
i.e ,  It's  for  them  lo  excuse  that. 
Bu  deas  domh  sin  a  dheanamh. 

I  could  readily  do  that. 
Bu  ghann  do  neas  dol  troimhe. 

A  weasel  could  scarcely  go  through. 
Choisich  e  cho  uallach  agus  a  bu   choltach 
da  agus  Ian  leth-bhodach  a  dh'uisge- 
bheatha  garg  aige  fo  chrios. 
He  walked  as  proudly  as  was  possible  or 
likely  for  him,  considering   that   he 
had  half  a  greybeard  of  strong  whisky 
under  his  belt. 
Cha   robh   math   (no   stalh)   dhomh    bhith 
'bruidhinn. 
It  was  usc'css  for  nie  to  talk. 
Cha  robh  aobhar  dhomhsa  fath  mo  bliroin 
(do)'  innseadh. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  nic  lo  IcU  the 
cause  of  my  grief. 
B'c  sin  a  bu  fath  da. 

'Tis  that  was  the  cause  of  it. 
Ar  omun  seel  d'fhaghbail  do  Nairn. 

For  fear  that  N.  might  get  news.     Z.  C, 
I.  364.     Old  Gaelic. 
Gur  iarramar  cobhair  n<5  cuideachadh  mar 
nach  raibh  se  re  na  fhaghail  dufnn. 
We  have  sought  help  or  assistance  where 
it  was   not  to  be  found,     li.   C,  55. 
Old  Gaelic. 
Oirisis  Cublay  ina  righi  iarsin  gin  triall  cath- 
aiglithi  do. 
Thereafter  C.  'remained  in   his  kingdom 
without  going  on  a  campaign.     Z.  C  , 
1.  368.     Old  (;aelic. 
Do  thoil  go  ma  denia  dliuinn. 

May   Ihy   will   be  done   by  us.     Bishop 
Carsewell,  242.     Old  Gaeli  •. 
Tareis  ar  dlreighihe  f<Sin  duinn. 

After  we  have  forsaken  ourselves  (i.e.,  our 
ways).     Bishop  Carsewell,  168. 
A'dol  a  nunn  da. 

While  he  was  crossing  over. 


OMHSORÌOBHADH    LITRICHEAN. 

A  1 HAOBH  baraljichean  an  luchd-sgrlob- 
ha'dti,  cha  ghabh  an  Kiaghlair  an  Irom  no 
an  olc  no  am  math  air  fèin. 

The  Pan  Celtic  Congress. 

SlR,- 

You  seem  to  fear  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position in  Ireland  to  quarrel  with  Pan- 
Celticism.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  idea 
of  Celtic  co-operation  is  a  favourite  one 
amongst  all  classes  in  Ireland,  but  the 
manner  and  the  extent  of  such  co-operation 
have  yet  to  be  defined.  The  Gaelic  Le.igue 
declined  to  Lake  an  active  part  in  the  recent 
Congress  because  it  believed  the  ground 
had  not  been  sufficiently  prepared,  and 
because  it  declined  to  follow  the  lead  of 
what  you  rightly  call  "  Lord  Castletown's 
organisation."  The  Gaelic  League  is  a 
wide-spread  organisation  having  hundreds 
of  vigorous  branches  throughout  Ireland, 
and  a  membership  of  many  thousands. 
Lord  Castle'.own's  organisation  has  not  as 
many  members  as  the  Gaelic  League  has 
branches,  and  to  allow  that  body  to  direct 
the  policy  of  the  Gaelic  League  or  to  define 
the  attitude  of  Irish  Gaels  to  their  fellow 
Celts  would  be  to  allow  the  tail  to  wig  the 
dog,  or  rather  to  permit  the  tip  of  the  dog's 
tail  to  sway  the  whole  animal.  It  is  as  if, 
with  An  Comunn  Gaidhealach  in  exist- 
ence, some  Scottish  nobleman,  who  thought 
himself  loo  fine  a  person  to  belong  to  your 

meeting  of  the  Celtic  nations  to  Scotland  to 
meet  himself  and  his  coterie  as  repre- 
sentative of  Scottish  Gaeldom.  What 
would  be  the  attitude  of  An  Comunn 
Gaidhealach  and  of  Scottish  Gaels  in 
such  a  case  .'  I  take  it  they  would  consult 
their  own  self-respect  by  maintaining  an 
attitude  of  friendly  neutrality.  There  are 
also  other  elements  in  the  case.  You  hint 
that  there  is  a  suspicion  in  I  re' and  that 
certain  people  are  not  in  earnest  in  their 
Gaelicism.  There  is  such  a  suspicion.  You, 
Sir,  elsewhere  in  your  paper  lake  up  the 
attitude  that  the  chief  enemies  of  free 
(Gaelic  development  are  centralisation  and 
Anglicisalion.  That  is  the  at  imle  of  the 
Gaelic  League,  and  when  they  see  brother 


of 


Celts,  whether  of  their 
other  Celtic  nations,  re.idy  to  ll-ht  for  th( 
strengthening   of  rrn'rili^nlnii  ml   tlir   r\. 
tension  of  An-l;'  ■   ■  1   ■':• !"  '■'  i'-'  ■.•.    iM. 

"AgaiMr^h  '''-'i--  '''■  ^-''''  :  ■'■' 
pugnance  to  coniliiciing  tluii  atl.iirs  in 
F.nglish,  and  thus  giving  thit  Imguage  a 
foothold  in  the  very  heart  of  Celticism  ;  and 
knowing  that  the  promoters  of  the  Pan- 
Celtic  Congress  could  not  possibly  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  Congress  in  Gaelic,  as 
they  cannot  speak  the  language,  they  would 
consider  this  a  good  reason  for  deferring  a 
Pan  Celtic  Congress  for  the  present.  There 
are  other  elements  of  unripeness.  Gaelic 
dress  was  made  a  feature  at  the  Congress. 
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Now  Gaelic  Leaguers,  as  a  rule,  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  idea  of  attaching  a 
dress  revival  movement  to  the  Language 
movement.  I  am  one  of  a  small  minority 
in  the  Gaelic  League  who  believe  that  the 
revival  of  Gael'c  costume  is  a  necessary 
corollary  to  the  Language  revival  and  the 
upiising  of  the  Gael,  and  we  are  in  hopes 
that  one  day  the  whole  of  Gaelic  Ireland 
will  take  this  view  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
any  attempt  to  force  the  pace  wi'l  only  pre- 
judice the  question.  The  Pan-Celtic  dis- 
play has  by  no  means  made  things  easier 
for  those  who  desire  to  see  Gaelic  dress 
revived  in  Ireland. 

You  may  take  it  then,  as  assured,  that  the 
Gaelic  League  or  Gaelic  Ireland  will  not 
follow  the  lead  of  Lord  Castletown  or  Mr. 
Fournier  ;  and  that  Pan-Celticism  on  present 
lines  will  not  flourish  in  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing that  the  general  idea  underlying 
the  thing  is  quite  popular.  Your  advice  to 
Dr.  Hyde  to  bring  his  organisation  into 
harmor.y  with  Lord  Castletown's  will  not  be 
followed.  In  no  sense  is  the  Gaelic  League 
Dr.  Hyde's  organisation,  nor  has  he  the 
power,  even  if  he  had  the  wish,  to  move  it 
in  the  direction  indicated.  The  Gaelic 
League  is  a  great  democratic  organisation, 
governed  on  quite  popular  principles.  Its 
general  policy  is  shaped  by  an  annual  con- 
gres  of  delegates  and  carried  out  by  an 
elected  executive.  Dr.  Hyde  is  a  respected 
member  and  the  elected  president  of  the 
organisition,  but  I  doubt  if  he  or  any  other 
single  person  could  alter  its  po'icy  to  any 
great  degree.  The  League  will  act  in  any 
gi\en  direction  when  the  majority  of  its 
active  members  are  convinced  that  action  is 
beneficial  to  ihe  cause  it  has  in  hand,  and 

1  now  make  a  suggestion  of  the  way  in 
whxh  I  conceive  that  Pan-Celticism  may 
hi  brought  about  so  as  to  be  an  effective 
power  for  good  amongst  Celtic  nations.  Let 
the  spokesmen  of  any  of  these  nations,  say 
An  Comunn  Gaidhealach,  invite  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  the  more  important 
Language  or  o'.her  societies  in  these  nations 
as  to  what  steps  may  be  taken  to  promote 

The  Gaelic  League  is  fully  entitled  to  speak 
for  Ireland  in  a  matter  of  the  sort,  and  if, 
on  being  asked,  the  Gaelic  League  says  it 
is  not  prepared  to  consider  such  a  move- 
ment, it  is  useless  to  proceed  further  so  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  Gaelic  League  would  be  willing 
to  consider  the  matter.  Granted  that  all 
the  nations  are  willing,  then  a  preliminary 
conference  of  delegates  could  be  held  to 
consider  the  very  important  question  of 
what  fields  for  common  action  are  open  to 
the  Celtic  nations.  The  language  question 
is  not  the  only  one  that  concerns  the  Celtic 
peoples  ;  but  whether  they  could  with  ad- 
vantage discuss  such  ques  ions  as  land 
tenures,  mutual  trade,  &c.,  would  be  well 
worth  careful  consideration. 

In  putting  before  you  these  views  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  am  in  no  way  authorised  to  define 
the  views  of  the  Gaelic  League  in  regard  to 
Pan-Celticism,  but  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Gaelic  League,  and  perhaps  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative one,  and  I  dare  say  my  views 
coincide  pretiy  closely  with  the  main  body 
of  opinion  in  the  Irish  organisation,  and 
may  help  to  make  intelligible  to  you  the 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Gaelic  League 
towards  the  late  Pan-Celtic  Congress.  I 
have  no  sympathy,  any  more  than  the  main 
body  of  Gaelic  Leagues  have,  with  the  hostile 


M   ^Ì'ZÌ 


attack  made  on  the  Congress  in  the  columns 
of  a  Dublin  newspaper,  and  it  is  a  living 
hope  with  me  that  before  many  years  the 
Celtic  nations,  but  particularly  the  two  Gaelic 
nations,   will  be  found   standing  "  guala  ar 


;t  all  o 


L  M.\c  Fhionnlaoich. 


The  Anglo-Saxc 
one  traditionally  c 
qualities  which  it  i 
produced  centurie: 
have  been  known 
Your  o 


merely  a  name,  and 
scted  with  many  gross 
>t  desirable  to  see  re- 
er  any  Anglo-Saxons 


I  enclose  the  following  quotation  : — 

"  The  British  plan  is  to  let  them  talk 

away.     Talk   does  not  seriously  affect 

the  British  temperament.    It  is  different 

with  the  excitable  and  responsive  Celt, 

and  therein  lies  some  little  danger." 

The  above  extract  is  from  the  Scotsnun, 

and  occurs  in  an  cditoiial  article  impjgning 

the  Irish  political  party,  and  it  is  unnecessary 

to   say   tliat   with  political   diatribes  of  this 

character  the  Bard  is  not  concerned. 

What,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  is  that  (what  should  be)  the  National 
paper  of  Scotland  states  that  Celts  are  not 

The  Irish  Celt  does  not  belong  to  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  certainly,  but  he 
belongs  to  the  British  Isles,  and  the  King  is 
not  "  Britannia?  Rex,"  but  "  Britanniarum 
Rex,"  i.e..  King  of  the  British  Isles. 

But  allowing  a  difference  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Isles,  of  which  Man 
may  be  outside  Britain,  what  about  the 
Celts  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  the  Scottish 
Highlands?  These  {pace  the  Scotsman) 
are  not  Biitons.  Also  in  England  itself, 
notwithstanding  the  invasions  of  small 
numbers  of  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans, 
is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  indigenous 
Celts  of  South  Britain  have  altogether  dis- 
appeared ?  To  believe  so  would  be  idiotic, 
and  all  evidence  points  to  Celtic  blood 
forming  yet  a  very  strong  leaven  in  the 
modern  English,  a  word  of  comparatively 

Doubtless  the  scribe  of  the  Scotsman 
slipped,  and  in  doing  so  revealed  the  dislike 
of  things  Celtic  which  inspires  the  ordinary 
Englishman  or  Scottish  Lowlander. 

Lord  Salisbury  made  a  similar  and  equally 
ignorant  slip  when  he  spoke  of  "the  Celtic 
Fringe,"  and  betrayed  his  animus  against 

William  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  made 
an  equal  blunder-a  blunt,  ill  directed 
German  blunder,  clumsily  intended  for  a 
compliment— when  he  spoke  of  England  {sic) 
as  the  Greatest  Teutonic  empire  out  of 
Germany  I  !  ! 

But  if  we  object  to  these  clumsy  and  ill- 
natured  references  to  our  own  Celtic  selves, 

Can  the  champions  of  the  indomitable 
Anglo-Sa.xon  show  us  one  Anglo-Sa.xon  ? 

Certain  individu;ils  throughout  the  British 
Empire  are  German  enough  to  look  at  and 
suggest  a  possibility  of  their  being  derived 
from  a  distant  Anglo-Saxon  parentage. 

A  itw,  very  few,  families  can  trace, 
through  mixed  parentage,  to  an  origin 
anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  proudest  families  of  England 
boast  of  their  Norman,  not  of  their  Saxon, 

The  Celt  is  still  existent,  vigorous  and 
true  to  his  origin  and  instincts,  and  can  be 
produced  in  millions  to-day,  and  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that,  even  when  he 
mi.xes  his  blood,  the  Celtic  type  is  pre- 
dominant in  even  the  mi.xed  offspring. 


To  the  Editor  of  A.M  B.\rd. 

vould  doubt- 
less like  to  have  a  short  account  of  the 
Breton  Bò.iod  which  has  been  held  in 
Quemperle  (Lower  Biiltany)  from  the2istto 
the  29th  September  last.  1  will  try  to  sup- 
ply them  with  a  brief  report  of  that  festival, 
which  has  been  one  of  the   most   successful 

The  Congress  opened  at  8  p.m.,  Satur- 
day, September  21,  in  the  large  Salle  des 
Halles,  with  a  conference,  heartilly  ap- 
plauded, by  M.  Joseph  Loth,  one  of  the 
learned  Deans  of  the  Univers  ty  of  Rennes. 
The  attendance  numbered  about  2,000 
people.  M.  Loth  spoke  of  the  h'story  of 
the  Celtic  Speech  (Gaelic  and  Br>thonic)( 
he  especially  pointed  out  the  glorious  past  of 
the  Breton,  and  asked  the  people  to  speak 
more  and  more  in  the  old  language,  and  to 
help  the  literature  which  has  been,  during 
the  past  century,  a  remarkable  one  in  prose 

After  that  conference  a  Breton  concert 
was  given,  under  the  auspicts  of  the  new 
founded  Bardic  Society  "  Ti  Kaneri  Breiz,'' 
/.(•.,  the  House  of  Singing  of  Brittany.  The 
songs  and  recitations  were  much  applauded. 
Amongst  the  Bards  I  quote  Erwan  Berthou, 
Pleubian,  author  of  many  books  of  poems. 
An  Maal,  Saint-Brieuc,  Loeis  Herrieu, 
Caudan,  RoUand,  Gwerleskin,  Lajat,  Mor- 
l.aix,  Mme.  Marcharid  Philipp,  Pluzunet. 

On  the  Sunday  ten  thousand  people  (as  a 
minimum)  invaded  the  town  from  all  parts 
of  the  land.  The  stations  and  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  Breton  men  attired  in 
national  garb,  most  of  them  wearing  the 
bragmeiir  (large  trousers  which  reach  only 
to  the  knees). 

At  10  A.M.  the  Concourse  of  Pipes  took 
place  on  the  Grande  Place.  The  competi- 
tors numbered  forty-four,  the  adjudicator 
being  M.  Rodallec.  Eight  prizes  were 
awarded.  At  i  p.m.  the  Binionist^  playing 
their  bagpipes,  and  the  Ti  Kaneri  Breiz, 
came  to  the  station  to  welcome  the  troop  of 
Ploujean,  conducted  by  M.  Cloarec,  M.P. 
for  Morlaix.  The  troop  numbers  twelve 
actors  and  three  actresses,  most  of  them 
being  peasan's.  It  was  founded  four  years 
a?o  by  M.  CI  )arec,  and  plays  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  in  different  places,  popular 
dramas  in  the  Breton  language.  The  people 
like  this  popular  theatre  very  much  ;  its 
representations  are  always  given  in  the  open 
air.  More  than  four  thousand  people  at- 
tended the  drama  at  Quemperle.  The 
subject  was  Ar  l'\'z-d'enti  (against  drunken- 
ness), in  ihr-ee  acts.  A  prize  of  /20  was 
offered  by  Madame  Mosher  to  the  best 
Breton  drama  against  inebriety.  Mr.  Gar- 
rec  (Plouigneau),  won  the  prize.  Meanwhile, 
M.  Holland's  drama  was  played  as  being  a 
more  popular  one.     It  would  be  interesting 


IMoujcan,  in 
.  Martin,  and  in  Tredantec.     The  second 
is  directed  by  Abbe  Roux,  the  third   by  my 
friend  Noud  i)c  Kerangwc. 

After  the  play  the  Concoune  of  Costumes 
took  place.  Here,  adjudication  was  diffi- 
cult, splendid  costumes  being  so  numerous. 
For  the  women's  toilette  Mrs.  Kerhcrvd, 
(yuemperlc)  wen  the  first  prize  of  £2  ;  for 
the  men's  garbs  it  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Herve  Corwen  (Scaer).  The  Family  Gossip 
I'rize  was  given  to  a  Palien  family,   Lan- 


;he   father  and  the  mothe  ,  .   

.Jills,  and  fifteen  grandsons  and  grand- 
..lughtcrs.  And  all  were  dressed  in  rational 
iDjtume  I  (clan,  West  Morbihan). 

At  8  P.M.  the  Hards  of  Ti  Kancri  Dreiz 
gave  a  second  concert  in  the  Salle  des 
Halles,  before  a  large  and  sympathetic 
audience. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday  the  con- 
gressionists     met     in      the      Mairie,     M. 


J^m  '^à\ji 


Loucdec,  Consciller-Gtneral  :  I'rolessors 
Loth  and  Ernault ;  Ker%  illcr,  President  of 
/Ae  Ilrt-loH  /\i-gior.irl  L'tticii,  in  the  chairs. 
Interesting  papers  were  read  by  M.  Kent 
Saib,  Editor  of  the  Cloc/ier  liri-Un.  Loricnl, 
on  the  "Rrcton  Music,"  and  by  M.  I.ajat 
on  the  "Gaelic  League  of  Ireland."  I 
spoke  myself  on  the  "  Dublin  ran-Ccltic 
Congress,"  and  I  especially  quoted  the 
Highland  national  movement,  not  omitting 
the  work  of  A.M  B.ard  and  the  appearance 
of  Onmiiiii  Citcdi-lica.  M.  Parczewski, 
from  Poland,  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Union  ; 
messages  cf  sjmpathy  were  also  received 
from  Wales,  and  from  the  Felibre  Society 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Provencal 
(Southern  France*. 

In  the  alicrnoon  M.M.  Ernault  and  \'allde 
gave  the  result  of  the  Literary  Competitions  ; 
three  hundred  poems  were  received ;  the 
best  of  them  will  be  published  in  a  book. 
£1,0  in  prizes  were  awarded. 
At  8  f.M.  third  Breton  concert. 
The  congressionis'.s  met  again  in  the 
Mairie  on  Tuesday  24th,  morning.     P,i[)ers 
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were  read  by  .M.  Le  Clerc  ("Teaching  of 
Breton  in  St.  Charles  College,  St.  Bricuc"), 
M.  Fav^C  Bilingual  Education"),  M.LcBerrc 
("Breton Students'  Federation "),M.Berthou, 
and  others.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
elections.  M.  Kcrviller  was  reelected  Pre- 
sident;  M.  Btrthou,  (leneral  Secretary; 
M.\I.  Picquenard  and  Miard,  Treasurers. 
A  Central  Committee  was  also  elected  to 
prepare  a  successful  Pan-Celtic  Congre-s  in 
Brittany.  It  comprises  seven  members : 
Loth,  Ernault,  \'all^e.  Dr.  Picquenard,  A. 
Lajat,  Le  Berre,  and  myself.  Its  meetings 
will  be  held  at  Rennes.  Corresponding 
members  were  elected  for  the  fiftc;n  dis- 
tricts of  Brittany. 

It  was  decided  that  the  BulUtin  of  the 
Union  should  appear  at  Christmas. 

At  4  l>  .M.  fourth  Bardic  concert  in  the 
Salle  des  Halles.  At  7  l'  M.  a  m.ignificent 
banquet,  presided  over  by  M.  Louedec, closed 
the  Congress. 

Le  meas  mòr, 
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The  work  is  based  on  that  of  MacLtod  and  Dcwa',  so  well 
known  among  (iaelic  students. 

All  the  words  not  appearing  in  that  work,  but  to  be  found  in  the 
(ixtionaries  of  MacAlpine,  MacBain,  Armitrong,  MacEachan, 
.ind  the   Highland   Society  will  be  found  in  the  new  dictionary 

"-xrcpl  a  few  Irish  words  marked  as  such  by  the  authors),  w:th 
..II  the  examples  of  idiomatic  phrases,  proverbs,  &c.,  given  by 
'•LicAlpine,  as  well  as  many  other  scurces  frcm  time  to  time. 

I  he  names  of  plants,  diseases,  birds,  &c  ,  from  various  special 
.  orks  on  those  subjects  will  also  be  included,  together  with  many 
extracts  from  ///<■  Highland  book  of  this  generation— "  Carmini 

.MacLeod  and  Dewars  and  Armstrongs  dictionaries,  which  have 
both  been  long  out  of  print,  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  popular 
(iaelic  dictionaries  with  those  wishing  to  translate  from  English 
into  Gaelic,  but  there  are  many  small  deftcts  in  these  which  we 
have  attemplcd  10  rectify.  The  three  most  pominent  in  the 
former  are  :  'r)  many  words  are  out  of  alphabetical  order  ;  (2)  the 
s.iinc  udiii  IS  ijfiii)  spelled  differently  in  the  two  parts,  and  indeed 
■  III'  ■    1      ■.    lid  i'3;  in  many  cases  Gaelic  words  appearing 

•       !  I    '     . „   part  are  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  Gaelic- 

i  ^       :  I    '   list  remark  also  applies  to  MacAlpine's  work. 

'••■■■  "'  -I  /"  I  li  iloes  not  appear  in  the  (Jaelic  part  of  Mac- 
1  '.-<!  .Tnd  I>c».ir'f,  nor  /•«//  in  the  English  part.  The  large  size  of 
MinslronK's  work  makes  it  inconvenient,  and  its  high  price  has 
!way»  kept  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bulk  of  G.iclic  students. 

.Some  scholars  disapprove  of  many  of  the  words  given  by  some 
of  the  above  lexicographers  as  being  Ir.sh,  and  not  Scottish, 
(i.ielK. 

M.iny  of  these  so.<alled  Irish  words  are  in  use  in  Canlyrc.  and 
the  close  similarity  of  the  (iaelic  speech  of  Scotland  and  Irelard 
makes  the  interchange  of  words  easy,  and  often  convenient. 
Many  of  those  who  condemn  the  perpetuation  of  Irish  forms  in 
.Scottish  Gaelic  have  no  scruple  of  introducing  English  and  Low- 


land Scotch  words  spelled  according  to  Gaelic  rules,  but  which 
are  otherwise  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the  structure  of  the 
(jaelic  language,  while  there  is  already  a  Gaelic  word  that  would, 
in  most  cases,  express  their  ideas  mu:h  more  vividly.  Such 
absurd  gibberish  as  An  rin^i  llm  am  hcllf  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  survive  until  the  G.ielic  language  is  taught  in  all  schools— at 
least  whore  it  is  the  language  of  the  home.  In  that  way  an  early 
habit  will  be  formed  of  speaking  each  language  separately,  and 
not  a  jirgon  that  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  All  such 
unnecessary  introductions  as  are  referred  to  above,  that  have 
more  expressive  and  cisier  understood  native  equivalents,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  discourage,  as,  for  example,  seidhir,  chair,  for 
"  catbair,"  palas, /a/rtf^,  for  'luchairt";  mairiste, ///drrrag^',  for 
"  piòsadh." 

All  irregular  inflections  of  substantives,  adjectives,  prep,  pro- 
nouns and  verbs  will  be  noted,  and  a  spec'incn  of  each  one  with 
regular  inflections  given. 

The  Printing  of  the  work  will  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  a 
rcason.ible  number  of  orders  have  b:en  received,  nn<l  if  --iittiricm 
subscribers  arc  obtained  to  justify  the  outlay,  ikw  (  hiius  hI  upc 
will  be  prepared  for  the  work.  The  proois  wiii  ì  ■  .  n.  uiiy 
revised  by  those  acquainted  with  the  dilTercm  L.  1  p.  nl  1  ii,s 
of  expression  as  the  publication  proceeds,  to  en  1,.  1  m  uu  Id.  .il 
words  and  sayings  as  possible  Ixin  •  im  i.l  -I  \ii\  persons 
having   words  or   unusual   meanini;  \    hue  come 

across,  that  are  not  to  be  found   in   1  1       1      :     nned  above, 

will  lay  Gaelic  students  under  a  I.imi  ,:  in  an  lo  them  by 
iorwarding  the  same  to  the  publi^lieis  m  iinie  10  U-  induced  in 
the  new  Dictionary,  with  the  scnleiKes  and  ii.iiiies  of  books  or 
places  in  which  they  have  been  met  wiili. 

The  new  Diciion^iiy  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  either  with 
the  Anglo-Celtic  Dictionary,  appearing  in  Cillia,  or  the  new 
edition  of  MacEachan's  Pocket  (i.nelic  Diclionaiy,  now  in  the 
press,  being  on  different  lines  to  either. 


J\im  "^ì 


An  T-ociiD  Muìos,  1901 


Specimen  Page  of  THE  NEW  GAELIC  DICTIONARY, 

For  Prospectus  see  opposite  page. 

JL  SL  -.,;^^     -„    ^  •"".■■     .■•^-■.f -poet. 

A,  ailra,  the  Elm-treo.      The  15Ui  Irtter    "I,!  y,:   ,    \';;  ;'|  ;  ,,','  ■,,;",,;;, ,,  „Ka     hh 

of  the  Gaelic   alphabet,  accordiiii,'  {•,       .,!,,  i,,  '.    ,|.,i,i.u  i, ',,',:  ,1,','    '■,i,'.\r/„u   makeii 
the  Book  of  Lacan,  and  the  1st  of  tluit      "."-.'"■  .'■.-.r  ..!.  i  (/,..  ..'/,,,■  „'-/,„f ,«,(. 
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^*"  %ffliflgt9n 

Typewriter. 

helps   thought, 
BECAUSE 

The  pen  is  laggard  :    the  typewriter  Ì5 

speedy. 
The  pen  needs  driving  :  the  typewriter 

works  willingly. 
The  pen  enslaves :  the  typewriter  sets 

free. 
The   pen   takes   time :    the   typewriter 

overtakes  it. 

The  best  thoughts  are  lost  by  waiting  for 
the  pen  to  record  them. 

The  REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  is  the 
representative  Writing  Machine,  because  of 
its  Facility  of  Manipulation ;  Strength  of 
Construction ;  Perfection  of  Workmanship. 

Invaluable  for  every  kind  of  writing,  or 
(with  the  Remington  Duplicator),  for  the 
multiplication  of  Reports,  Notices,  Private 
Magazines,  etc. 

Remington 

Typewriter. 


L 


Cuidichidh 

Clo=Sgriobhadair 
Remingtoin. 

d'  inntinn, 
A  CHIONN 

Qu'mbeilam  peann  leisg-ach  oibrichidh 

so  gu  h°easgaidh. 
Qu'm  feum  am   peann    a  chur-ach  theid 

so  gu  toilichte. 
Gu'n  toir  am    peann  thu  fo  dhaorsa-ach 

so  gu  saorsa. 
Qu'n  gabh    am   peann    liine-ach   beiridh 

Tha  na  beachdan  a's  fhearr,  gu  minic  air 
an  call— a  fuireach  ris  a'  pheann. 

Tha  CL0-5GR10BMADA1R  REMINGTOIN 
OS  cionn  nan  uile  inneaI-sgriobhaidh°tha  e 
furasdalaimhseachadh  -  agus,  na  dhealbh 
's  na  dheanadh  cha  b'urrainn  e  bhi  na  b'fhearr. 

Tha  e  ro-luachmhor  air  son  gach  uile- 
sgriobhaidh  (gu  h  -  araidh  ma  theid  an 
DUBLAICHE  na  'chois)  -  air  son  Ath  - 
aithrisean,  Rabhaidhean,  SgeuNthaisgearan, 
etc. 

Clo=Sgriobhadair 
Remingtoin. 
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j^m  '^i^i 


Cecd  Mhìos  a'  GnEAMHRAinii,  1 901 


Gu  bhith  air   a   chur  a  mach  gu  goirid   an  earrannan,   aig   6  sgillinn   am 

fear  (5  sgillinn  am  fear  do   dhuine  sam  bith  a  ghabhas  iad  uilei, 

saor  leis   a'  phost. 

FACLAIR  UR  GÀIDHLIG, 

amis  am  bi  na  facail  uile  (ach  beagan  facail  Eireannach) 
anns  na  faclairean  aig 

MACBHEATHAIN,  ARMSTRONG,  MACEACHAIRN, 
MACAILPEIN,  Acus  Aic  A'  CHOMUNN  GHÀIDHEALACH, 

cho  math  ris 

NA  H-EISIMPLEIREAN  AIG  MAC  AILPEIN, 

agus  iomadh  radh  annasach,  agus  gnath-fhacal  eile. 

THA   AINMEAN    EÒIN,    LUSAN,    CHRAOBHAN 
AGUS    GHALARAN, 

air  an  cur  air  doigh   gu  curamach  bho  na  leabh-raichean  a  chaidh   chur 
a  mach  m'un  deidhinn. 


Bii  clinir  <lo  (lliuiiic  saiM  l.i  a  lliii  iiinai.lli  an  Ical^liair  mo,  lios  a  chui-  air  gun  tlàil  <m  (ha 
na  li-orduiglican  a'tighiiin  a  stuipb  gu  liuUh,  agus  iiuair  a  tlieid  ua  cciul  carraiinau  as  a'  C'lilòdli, 
clui  lilii  f  fiirusda  am  faotuinii  cIjo  saor  tuilltadli. 

(ilicililn-ar  fios  iomlaii  iim'n  ghnotliacli,  agus  dinllfag  mar  t'ihini|il('ir  Idio  na  clodli-liliualadaircan — 


MACDHOMHNUILL    s    a    CHUIDEACHD, 

ARDMOR,    LYMINGE,    CEANND,    SASUNN. 
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CLAR-INNSB. 


Eadar-theangaichte  1 
CoLUMBA,  by  Tighear 
DlARMAID   NA   FÈINN 


Calum  MacAonghai 
EAnAR-TnEANGACH/ 
GUTHAN    NA   H-OlDl 


An  Calmj 


IR  GÀII.IG,  by  Seanachaidh 
MH  NAN  Caorach,  le  Loch  ^ 
z  Idioms,  by  J.  G.  MacKay   . 
The  Celtic  Awakening,  by  Miss  : 


The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  consider 
articles  (Gaelic  or  English)  or  suggestions 
for  papers.  MSS.  should  be  typewritten,  or 
written  in  a  legible  hand.  They  should  be 
accompanied  with  stamps,  and  should  have 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  dis- 
tinctly written  on  each  MS.  The  Editor 
declines  to  be  responsible  for  MSS. 

Articles  appearing  in  this  magazine  will 
be  signed  by  their  respective  contributors. 
In  those  cases  in  which  contributors  may 
desire  to  preserve  their  identity  undiscovered 
a  pseudonym  may  be  adopted.  Articles 
appearing  in  this  magazine  unsigned  may 
be  regarded  as  reflecting  the  views,  and  as 
expounding  the  policy  of  Am  15ÀRD. 

We  shall  always  be  thankful  for  sugges- 
tions touching  the  conduct  of  this  magazine  ; 
and  our  friends  will  infinitely  oblige  us  by 
making  us  known  to  their  friends.  "  Is  olc 
an  t-aoidh  a's  misd'  an  taigh."  Communi- 
cations touching  advertisements  and  the 
business  conduct  of  Am  B.\kd  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  MacLeod. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor 
should  be  directed  care  of  Mr.  Norman 
MacLeod  at  above  address. 


Farquharsi 


r  M.  T.  Le  C 


LAOIDH    AN    TRUSDAIR. 


Chuireadh  an  duanag  a  leanas  am  mach 
anns  a  Chasket,  paipeir  a  bhuineas  do  dh' 
America  'us  a  tha  gle  mheasail  air  a  Ghaid- 
hlig,  leis  an  Urr,  A.  M.  Sinclair. 


Subscriptions  to  this  magazine  are, 
Editioii  de  Luxe,  7s.  per  annum,  ordinary 
impression,  2s.,  postage  included.  Mr. 
Norman  MacLeod,  Bookseller,  George  IV. 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  will  supply  single  copies, 
and  the  same  can  also  be  obtained  through 
any  of  Messrs.  Menzies  &  Co.'s  Railway 
Bookstalls.  Persons  unable  to  oljtain  copies 
will  oblige  by  communicating  with  Mr. 
MacLeod,  at  the  above  address. 

A  number  of  persons  have  written  com- 
plaining that  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
copies  of  Am  BÀRD.  This  is  entirely  their 
own  fault.  To  ensure  a  constant  and 
regular  supply,  the  public  is  informed  that 
it  IS  advisable  to  subscribe  direct  to  this 
magazine.  We  do  our  best  to  feed  the 
ordinary  channels  of  distribution,  but  we 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  can  accept 
no  responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
punctual  and  adequate  supply  thereof. 


Ho  ro,  mo  dholar  gaolach. 

Ho  ri,  mo  dholar  gaolach. 

Mo  dholar  laghach,  gaolach, 

Co  thaobhainn  ach  thu  ? 

A  dholair,  's  e  mo  shòlas 
'Bhith  breith  ort  ann  am  chrògan  ; 
Gur  cumadail  's  gach  dòigh  thu, 
'S  gur  bòidheach  do  ghnùis. 

Thug  mi  le  m'  chridhe  gaol  dhuit 
Nach  dealaich  rium  ri  m'  shaoghal  ; 
'S  nam  b'  urrainn  mi  gun  slaodainn 
Ri  m'  thaobh  thu  do  'n  iiir. 

Biodh  amadain  gun  stòldachd 

A  ruith  an  deidh  nan  òighean  ; 

Ach  cumaidh  mis'  an  còmhnuidh 

Do  ghloir-sa  roimh  m'  shùiL 

Biodh  daoin'  air  bheagan  leirsinn 
Ri  duanagan  ag  eisdeachd, 
A^v,  'c  rr,;5e  nach  doir  spèis  dhaibh  ; 
"•"  mi  gu  m'  chill. 


Le  Niall  Ross. 


Calum  :  Their  mo  chàirdean  rium  nach 
eil  e  ceart  a  bhi  eudòchasach  a  thaobh  an 
am  ri  teachd.  Gidheadh  cha  'n  urrainn 
mise  sealladh  misneachail  a  ghabhail  air 
staid  na  Gàidhealtachd  aig  an  am  so. 

Alasdair  :  Cuimhnich  thus'  a  Chalum 
air  an  t-seann-fhacal  so  "  Cho  fad  's  a  tha 
beatha  ann  tha  dòchas  ann." 

Calum  :  Faodaidh  sin  a  bhi  ceart  aig 
uairean  àraidh;  ach  da  nreadh  tha  fior  eagal 
nach   eil    e   comasach   c 


char 


Ihin 


chioU 


Ach  's  ......  . 

'S  leat  fein 


Gàidhealtachd. 

Alasdair  :  Innis  clhomh  a  nis  nnta  cioa 
iad  na  h-aobhair  mu  'bhril  do  mhisneach 
cho  lag,  agus  do  dhòchas  cho  losal. 

Calum  :  'S  lionmhor  na  h-aobhair,  Alas- 
dair. Tha  na  glinn  uaine  fo  mhulad.  Tha 
mòran  de  na  srathan  air  am  fàsachadh. 
Tha  mo  dhùthaich  air  a  creachadh.  Chaidh 
a  mic  làidir  agus  a  h-oighean  eireachdail  a 
sgapadh  feadh  an  t-saoghail.  Dh'fhalbh 
iad  a  fearann  an  sinnslr.  Chaidh  an  ruagadh 
do  thircan  ccinc  Cha  till  clann  na  Gàid- 
healtachd  a  dh'  iunnsaidh  diUhaich  an 
athraichean.  Agus  mar  sin  cia  mar  is 
urrainn  dòmhsa  'hhi  misneachail  ? 

Alasdair.  Tha  gach  ni  a  tha.  thu  'g 
ràdh  ceart.  Ach  nach  mòr  an  t-aobhar 
gàirdeachais  dhuinn  gu  bheil  an  dream  sin 
a  dh'fhalbh  as  ar  dùlhaich,  gu  pailt  air 
feadh  an  t-saoghail  ?  Cha  'n  eil  latha  nach 
eil  teachdaireachd  dhochasach  a  tighinn 
thugainn  as  gach  ctarn.  Cha  'n  eil  uair 
nach  cluinn  sinn  mu  mhac  <-t  Ghàidhil  a 
cosnadh  cliù,  ann  an  cogadh  no  'an  sith. 
Tha  ar  cinneach  a  cur  an  ccill  nam  bèusan 
òirdheirc  a  bha  dualach  dhaibh  o'n  slnnsir. 
Agus  thoir  fainear  nach  'eil  ar  cairdean  idir 
cho  gann  air  feadh  Bhreatuinn  fein.  Na 
'm  biodh  durachd  agus  spiorad  an  fhior 
Ghàidhil  anns  a'  mhuinntir  a  dh'fhuirich, 
cha  bhiodh  aobhar  eagail  againn  airson 
sàbhailteachd  Tir  nam  beann. 

Calum  :  Ach  's  e  "na  'm  biodh"  a  th' 
ann,  Alasdair.  Na  'm  biodh  sin  annta  bho 
thoiseach  cha  'n  fhalbhadh  iad  bho  dhac- 
hiidh  an  sinnsir  air  chomhairie  ghàrlach 
agus  luchd-fòirneirt.  Cha  bhiodh  iad  chi 
faoin  's  gu  'm  fàgadh  iad  na  glinn,  ged  a 
dh'  iarradh  uachdarain  gun  duinealas  orra 
sin  a  dheanamh.  Air  dhomh  a  bhi  'g 
imeachd  bho  chionn  ghoirid  ann  an  glinn 
m'  eòlais,  thàinig  an  dèur  gu  mo  shiiil,  an 
uair  achunnaic  mi  na  làraichean  aonarach. 
Thàin'g  luchd  air  mo  chliabh  ann  an  sàmh- 
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chair  nan  gleann  uaine.  Cha  'n  fhaicinn  a 
nis  ach  fàsalachd  mu  'n  cuairt.  Bha  n 
eannug  a  fiks  air  stairscacb-doruis  tigh  m' 
athar.  Uba  four  tiadhaich  a  folach  na 
cagailte.  Ar  Icam  gu  'n  cuala  mi  glaodh 
ag  èiridh  bho  'n  talamh,  an  aghaidh 
aingidheacbd  an  lucbd-sàruichidh. 

Alasoaik  :  Tha  mi  'g  aidcachadh  gu 
bheilgach  ni  a  thubhairt  ihu  glè  rbìrinncach. 
Ach  IS  fcàrr  gu  mòr  ar  siiilcan  a  thogail  gu 
dòchasach  ris  an  am  ri  teachd,  na  bhi 
'suidhe  sios  gun  ni 's  am  bith  a  dheanamh 
ach  caoidh  airson  nan  gniomharan  òucorach 
a  linneadn  anns  na  làithean  a  chaidh 
seachad. 

Cai.I'M  :  Cha  'n  oil  mi  luigsinn  idir  cia 
mar  a  dh'  fbaodas  do  mhisneach-sa  'bhi 
cho  ird.  Innis  dhomh  ciod  e  an  cohas 
maith  a  tha  thu  'faicinn  air  staid  ar  diicha, 
mu  'n  urrainn  duit  a  leithid  sin  de  shealladh 
t.titoeach  a  ghabhail  dhith. 

Al»sdair  :  Mata  'charaid  tha  mise  a 
Ian  chreid^inn  nach  bi  thusa  cho  mi- 
mhisneachail  nn  bheir  thu  fainear  na 
nithibh  a  dh'  innseas  mise  dhuit.  Dh' 
fbuiling  i  Chàidhealtacbd  mòr  amghair 
gun  teagamh.  Ach  god  a  dh'  fbuiling,  cha 
n  cil  i  idir  cho  lag  's  nach  faod  i  bhi  fathast 
làidir.  Clia  'n  eil  an  toil  lèin  aig  droch 
Ijchd-riaghlaidh  mar  a  bha  aca  roimhe. 
Agus  tha  colhrom  air  a  chumail  ni's  feàrr 
ris  an  t-sluagh.  Fo  chumhnantan  àraidh 
tha  c  comasach  do  chuid  dhiu  fearann  agus 
tomhas  de  cheartas  fhaotainn.  Tha  lagh  na 
rioghachd  gu  mòr  a  seasamh  an  còirichean 
a  nis,  seach  mar  is  cuimhneach  le  seann 
daoine.  Agus  mar  sin,  an  uair  a  tha  'n 
sluagh  fathast  pailr,  agus  cothroman  mar 
so  aca,  cha  'n  urrainn  mise  gun  misnfach  a 
ghabhail  a  thaobh  cor  na  Ghidhealtachd. 

Calum  :  Ach  an  dòigh  nan  nithibh  sin 
air  fad  saoilidh  mi  gu'r  ann  a  tha  ar 
diithaich  a  sior  thuiteam  sios.  Cha  ruig 
Sinn  a  leas  iarraidh  mar  dhearbhadh  air 
sin  ach  gu  bheil  a'  Ghàilig  fein  a  call  a  d*ò. 
Oir  tha  e  air  a  chantuinn  Ic  aon  de  ar  bhird 
"'Nuair  'chailleas  an  Gàidheal  a  Ghàilig, 
caillidh  e  gun  dhil  a  mhisneach." 

Alasimir  :  Cha  'n  eil  mi  (hin  a  creidsinn 
j(u  blieil  cainnt  ar  diithcha  cho  lag  's  a  tha 
thu  a  cantuinn.  Ged  a  dh'  iunnsaich  sinn 
cuid  mhaiih  de  'n  Bheuria,  cha  'n  cil  sin  a 
dcarbhadh  gu  'n  de  chaill  sin  a'  Ghàilig. 
Abair  gu  bheil  da  neach  ann  a  tha  co- 
ionnan  ann  am  buadlian  intinn  ;  ach  tha 
aondiu  alabhrasdàchainnf.ach  cha  labhair 
an  ncach  eile  ach  a  h-aon  a  mhàin.  Tha 
daoine  glice  'ni  beachd  gu  bheil  fear  an  da 
chanain  fada  n'is  ealanta,  agus  n'is  gòura 
ann  am  fradharc  intinn,  no  am  fear  eile. 
Agus  a  ris,  fC;umaidh  an  Gkidhcal  seasamh 
am  measg  luclid  Biurla.  Mar  sin  feumaidh 
e  bhi  cho  dcas  anns  a'  Bheuria  ris  an  dream 
aig  am  bheil  i  mar  chainnt  mhhtharail. 
Gidheadh  cha  'n  cil  sin  'n  a  aobhar  airson 
gu  'n  caillcadh  c  a  chainnt  fein,  a  dh' 
iunnsaich  e  an  toiscach. 

Calum  :  Ach  thoir  thusa  fainear,  gu 
bheil  mbran  dc  'n  òigridh  a  chaidh  .Vdch 
anns  na  glinn,  a  gabhail  nhire  dc  'n  chainnt 
a  dh'  iunnsaich  iad  aig  glim  am  mhthar. 
Ma  bhios  iad  bliadhna  air  Ghalldachd  is 
aim  a  ghabhas  iad  fearg  ruit  m  'a  dh' 
(hòoraichcas  tu  dhiu  am  bheil  Ghilig  aca. 
An  uair  a  chl  mise  gnothuichean  dc  'n 
in,  cia  mar  a  bhios  mo  mhi?neach 
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Alaskair:  Ciod  c  'tha  'g  aobhrachadh 
na  nhirc  sin  's  an  òigridh,  a  Chahim,  ach  an 
t-aincolas,  an  t-aincoUs.  Ach  ihi  àireamh 
na  feadhiinn  aincolaich  sin  a  sior  dhol  ni's 
lugha.    An  uair  a  chluinncis  tusa  neach  a 


gairra  Ghidhil  dhelh  fein,  agus  aig  a'  cheart 
am  a  deanamh  tarcuis  air  cainnt  a  dhuthcha, 
faodaidh  tu  a  bhi  a  comh-dhiinadh  nach  cil 
ann  ach  neach  gun  chudthrom  gun  bhrcith- 
neachadh. 

Cali-.m  :  Ach  chi  mi  mar  an  còudna  gu 
bheil  daoine  aig  am  bheil  deagh  fhòghlum  a 
deanamh  scalltuinn-sios  air  cànan  Tìr  nam 

Alasdair  :  Cha  ruijjear  a  leas  a  bhi 
'g  inns;  dhòmhsa  gu'n  urrainn  ncach  sam 
bith,  a  dh'  aindeoin  cho  hrd  's  gu  'm  bi 
'fhòghlum,  tarcuis  a  dheanamh  air  cainnt 
nan  Gàidheal.  Oir  is  taitneach  learn  ri 
aithris  gu  bheil  cainnt  mo  dhuthcha  air  a 
togail  suas  an  diugh  gu  inbhe  cho  .Hrd  ri 
cainnt  sam  bith  eile  anns  an  Koinn  Eorpa. 
Chi  sinn  gu  bheil  àrd-sgoilearan,  agus  luchd- 
rannsaichidh  chànan,  a  faotainn  nithean 
luachmhor  ann  ar  cainnt.  Tha  iad  a 
faotainn  gu  bheil  càirdeas  aice  ri  feadhainn 
de  na  cainntean  is  aosmhoire  air  am  bheil 
iomradh.  Cha  tuig  coigrich,  agus  cha 
chreid  naimhdean  na  nithean  sin.  Ach  cha 
mho  a  chrcideas  sinnc,  no  a  bhcir  sinn 
gèill,  do  bhcachd  choigreach  agus  naimh- 
dean. Cha  'n  cil  againn  ach  sealltuinn  mu'n 
cusirt  duinn,  agus  chi  sinn  gu  bheil  "cathair 
inbheach  àrd "  aig  ar  cainnt  anns  an 
rioghachd  so  fein  ;  agus  gu  bheil  eòlas  na 
Gàilig  air  a  ghabhail  a  nis  ann  ar  n-Oil- 
thighean,  mar  aon  de  na  cèuman  a  dh' 
iunnsaidh  àrd  fhoghluni.  'Saoil  thu  fòin 
am  bheil  sin  'n  a  chomharradh  bàis  do  ar 

Cai.u.m  :  Is  fhèudar  nideachadh  gur  ann 
mar  sin  a  tha  'chiiis.  Ach  aig  an  am 
chèudna  bheir  thu  fainear  gu  bheil  cainntean 
marbha,  mar  a  tha  'n  t-Seann  Grèiigais, 
agus  an  Laidiunn  mar  an  còudna  air  an 
teagasg  an  ar  n-Oil-thighean.  Ged  bu 
mhòr  gliocas  nam  fcnllsanach  Gròugach, 
agus  ged  a  b'àrdcumhachdnah-Impireachd 
Ròmanaich,  chaidh  iad  uile  air  chul  ged  a 
nihair  an  cànain  air  chuimhne.  Tha  mi  a 
cantuinn  so  gus  a  nochdadh  dhuit  gu'm 
faod  a'  Ghhidhealtachd  agus  a  riann  a  bhi 
'sior  thuiteam  sios,  ged  a  bbiodh  a  Ghhilig 
air  a  teagasg  ann  ar  n-Oil-thighean. 

A1.ASDAIK  :  Gun  teagamh  m'a  sheallas 
S'nn  air  a"  chilis  anns  an  dòigh  sin  fòuniair 
aidcachadh  gu  'n  caochail  gach  ni  fo  'n 
ghrèin.  Gidheadh  cha  bu  choir  da  sin  ar 
bacadh  o  bhi  'deanamh  saolhair  a  chum  gu 
'm  bi  ainm  ar  diithcha  maireannach.  Mur 
a  coisneadh  na  Gròugaich  agus  na  Ròman- 
aich  urram,  cha  bhiodh  an  ainm  no  an 
cainnt  an  diugh  cho  urramach.  Agus  air  a' 
cheart  dòigh  caochlaidh  sinnc  ;  ach  is  e  mo 
dhòchas  fòin  gu'  mair  air  n-ainm  'n  ar 
dòigh. 

Calum  :  Bu  inhaith  leam  da  rlreadh  a 
chreidsinn  gu  'm  biodh  eachdraidh  bhuan 
aig  Tlr  nam  bcann.  Ach  tha  mo  dhòchas 
air  a  thilgcadh  gu  Ihr,  an  uair  a  chi  mi  'n 
Bheuria  a  faotainn  lamh-an-uachdar  air  an 
tcanga  (ihhidbealaich. 

Ala.suair  :  Cha  choir  dhuinnc  cur  sios 
air  A  Bheuria,  oir  is  inòr  na  sochairean 
a  fhuair  sinn  uaithe.  Ach  cumaidh  sinn 
i  'n  a  h-hite  fòin.  Ged  a  thuigcas  mi 
tomhas  dc  Bhòurla,  an  uair  a  chluinneas 
mi  i,  gidheadh  cha  icid  i  a  dh'  iunnsaidh 
mo  chridhc  cho  diteach  ris  a'  Ghàilig. 
Agus  cha  'n  cil  daoine  idir  cho  mall  gu  bhi 
'tumail  suas  na  scann  chainnt  Tha  cuid 
de  dhaoine  aim  fathast  a  tha  saoithrcarh 
agus  dilcas.  Agus  mar  thoradh  air  an 
saothair  agus  an  dllseachd,  tha  athbhcò- 
thachadh  air  tighinn  air  cainnt  agus  ceòl  na 
Ghidhealtachd. 

Calum  :  Tha  fios  agam  gu  bheil  gu  leòir 


ann  aig  am  bheil  Gàilig,  agus  nam  biodh 
duinealas  aca  comhia  rithe,  cha  bhiodh  a' 
chilis  cho  mi-ghealltunnach.  Ach  gc  bith  a 
thachras  do  'n  Ghàilig,  cha  'n  cil  fhios  agam 
idir  ciod  a  dh  'òireas  do  cheòl  na  Gàidheal- 
tachd. 

Alasdair  :  Cha  'n  cil  ni  sam  bith  a 
bhuincas  do  ar  diithaich,  cho  fallain  Ihidir 
agus  a  tha  'n  ceòl  aig  a'  cheart  am  so.  Cha 
robh  e  riamh  fathast  air  a  chumail  suas  nis 
feàrr  na  tha  e  bho  chionn  iiine  ghoirid. 
Agus  m'a  mhaircas  an  t-ath-bhcothachadh 
so  airson  beagan  bhiiadhnaichean  fathast, 
chi  am  fear  a  bhios  beò  gu'm  bi  toradh  trom 
air  saothair  nan  còisirean  agus  na  luchd- 
seinn.  Tha  ceòl  na  pioba  fein  a  faotainn 
spionnadh  iir  ann  ar  latha  ;  agus  tha  mi  an 
dòchas  gu'm  bi  na  ciiiil  mhilis,  bhlusda,  air 
an  sior  ath-nuadhachadh. 
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MR.    CARNEGIE'S   SCHEME.' 


Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  accused  in 
some  quarters  of  going  about  deliberaiely 
to  pauperise  his  countrymen.  His  scheme 
for  the  betterment  of  the  Universities  has 
been  denounced,  absurdly  enough,  as  an 
instrument  of  pauperisation  in  the  hands 
of  Education.  Probably  the  people  who 
make  this  ridiculous  charge  belong  to  the 
order  of  incorrigible  fault-finders,  or  are  the 
spokesmen  for  that  not  inconsiderable  sec- 
tion of  the  public  which  regards  with  dis- 
favour the  bestowal  of  any  benefits  in  which 
they  themselves  see  no  chance  of  partici- 
pating. It  is  significant  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  charges  hail  from  across  the 
border.  Can  it  really  be,  after  all,  that  the 
Englishmen  are  jealous  of  our  possession 
of  Mr.  Carnegie?  Their  own  millionaires, 
it  is  true,  are  not  particularly  bright  con- 
stellations. They  build  sumptuous  palaces 
in  I'ark  Lane,  and  for  a  pretence  "  run  " 
I'rinces  ;  but  they  would  appear  to  possess 
little  scnseofthcrc.il  ill,  '       ' 
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whilst  the  f.it-i  ih.c.  ilu.  luudcl  inilhon 
belongs  neither  to  their  ciwn  country  ni 
their  own  race  is  doubtless  sufficieni 
arouse  their  jealousy. 

Mr.    Carnegie   has    lucn    aciiiscd   i 
scheme  for    pauperising.    I.;      .mhhiimi 
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way  of  providing  "free  education."  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  accuse  Mr.  Carnegie 
of  a  design  to  pauperise  his  countrymen 
if,  on  examination,  we  find  that  he  has 
exceeded  their  generosity,  or,  setting  prece- 
dent at  defiance,  has  impetuously  rushed 
in  where  antiquity  refused  to  tread. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  Scottish  nation 
settled  in  IrcUnd,  which  last  (after  its  in- 
habitants) was  then  called  Scotia— began  to 
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practise  all  those  liberal  arts  and 
which  afterwards  rendered  it  famous 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  succeeding 
century  the  Scots  were  still  more  learned. 
"  It  was  now,"  says  Bede,  "  that  many  noble 
English  and  others  of  inferior  rank,  leaving 
their  native  country,  withdrew  to  Ireland  to 
cultivate,  letters  or  lead  a  life  of  greater 
purity.  Some  became  monks  ;  others 
attended  the  lectures  of  celebrated 
preachers."  In  the  eighth  century  the 
learning  of  our  ancestors  was  still  more 
remarkable.  To  Iieland  came  Charles  the 
Great  to  look  for  literary  aid  in  his  efforts 
to  promote  the  diffusion  of  scientific  know- 
ledge throughout  his  vast  dominions.  Dr. 
Ledwich  (the  learned  historian),  who  can- 
not be  accused  of  undue  partiality, 
admits  this  fact.  The  same  author  gives 
ample  proof  of  the  philosophic  attainments 
of  the  Scots,  their  profound  knowledge  of 
Greek,  their  skill  in  the  dialectic  art,  etc. 
Dr.  Ledwich,  in  support  of  these  glorious 
facts,  quotes  from  Eric  of  Auxerre  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage  : — "Why  should 
I  mention  Ireland  ì  Almost  the  whole 
nation,  despising  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
resorts  to  our  cour.s  with  a  numerous  train 
of  philosophers,  of  whom  the  most  learned 
enjoin  themselves  a  voluntary  banishment, 
to  be  in  the  service  of  our  most  wise  Solo- 
mon "  rCharles  the  Bald).  The  same  dis- 
tinguished author  (Dr.  Ledwich)  observes  : 
"That  the  Hibernians  were  lovers  of  learning 
and  distinguished  themselves,  in  those  times 
of  ignorance,  by  the  culture  of  the  sciences, 
beyond  all  other  European  nations,  travel- 
ling the  most  distant  lands  with  a  view  to 
improve  and  to  communicate  their  know- 
ledge, is  a  fact  with  which  I  have  been  long 
acquainted,  as  we  see  them,  in  the  most 
authentic  records  of  antiquity,  discharging, 
with  the  highest  reputation  and  applause, 
the  functions  of  doctors  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  both  in  this  and  the 
following  century.  But  that  these  Hiber- 
nians (Scots)  were  the  first  teachers  of 
scholastic  theology  in  Europe,  and,  so  early 
as  the  eighth  century,  i  lustrated  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  by  philosophy,  I  learned 
but  lately  from  the  testimony  of  Benedict, 
Abbot  of  Aniam  in  the  province  of  Langue- 
doc,  who  lived  in  that  period."  IVlosheim, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Led*ich,  says  :  "The  Irish 
also  in  the  eighth  ceniury  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Scots  .  .  .  were  naturally 
subtle  and  sagacious.  They  applied  their 
philosophy  to  the  illustration  of  the  truths 
and  doctrines  of  religion,"  etc. 

We  know  that  multitudes  of  students 
flocked  to  the  College  of  Lismore  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  so  early  as  the  time 
of  the  famous  Scots  scholar  Catald,  its 
reputation  is  believed  to  have  been  firmly 
establshed.  That  philosopher  presided 
over  the  academy  there  ;  and  many  of  the 
Gauls,  the  English,  the  Germans,  and  other 
nations  attended  his  lectures.  The  Taren- 
tine,  Bonaventura  Moronus,  wrote  some 
beautiful  Latin  lines  in  which  we  are  told 
that  multitudes  from  all  the  nations  who 
inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  and 
Elbe  flocked  to  Lismore  to  study  under 
Catald. 

The  ancient  French  historian  Mezeray 
b'ars  honourable  testimony  to  the  learning, 
piety,  and  useful  labours  of  our  ancestors. 
Says  he,  "  It  must  be  admitted  that  these 
troops  of  pious  men  were  most  useful  to 
France  (in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries) 
even  in  her  temporal  concerns.  For  the 
prolonged     irruptions    of    the    barbarians, 


having  totally  desolated  the  country,  it  was 
even  yet  in  many  places  covered  with 
thickets  and  woods,  and,  in  the  low  grounds, 
inundated  with  marshes.  These  benevo- 
lent religious,  who  had  not  devoted  them- 
selves to  God  merely  to  lead  a  life  of 
slothful  indolence,  laboured  with  their  own 
hands  to  grub  up,  to  drain,  to  till,  to  plant, 
and  to  build,  not  so  much  for  themselves, 
who  lived  in  the  strictest  frugality,  but  to 
support  and  nourish  the  poor.  So  that 
uncultivated  and  frightful  deserts  were  con- 
verted into  agreeable  and  very  fertile  tracts. 
Heaven  seemed  to  favour  with  its  kindest 
influence  a  country  managed  by  hands  so 
pure  and  disinterested.  /  shall  say  nothing 
of  their  having  preserved  to  us  almost  all 
that  remains  of  the  history  of  those  ages." 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  multiplying 
evidence  of  this  respectable  description  with 
the  laudable  object  of  showing  that  our 
ancestors  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  centuries  were  a  very  polite  people  ; 
but  enough,  doubtless,  has  been  said  to  prove 
that  whilst  the  forbears  of  the  Saxons  were 
in  a  condiiion  of  barbarity,  being  indeed 
scarce  removed  above  the  very  beasts  of  the 
fields,*  our  own  people  were  practising  the 
arts  and  cultivating  learnmg. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  seminaries  of  ancient  Ireland — 
to  the  universities  in  fact — and  discover  in 
what  manner  they  were  controlled,  and  how 
they  were  managed.  Of  the  greatest  of  the 
seminaries  or  universities,  which  was 
probably  Armagh,  we  are  told  that  the 
College  of  Armagh  was  founded  by  Saint 
Patrick  himself,  and  continued  for  a  long 
time  one  of  the  most  famous  seminaries  of 
literature  in  Europe.  Not  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  vast  numbers  of  foreigners  resort 
to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  (and 
this  is  most  important  in  view  of  the  charges 
that  have  been  laid  at  Mr.  Carnegie's  door) 
foreign  students  were  gratuitously  furnished 
in  all  the  Scots  colleges  icith  Iodising,  food, 
clothes,  and  books.'-  Philanthropy  and 
munificence,  coupled  with  a  splendid  regard 
for  learning,  could  scarcely  go  farther,  we 
imagine  ;  yet  when  our  own  Mr.  Carnegie, 
in  the  present  year  of  grace,  modestly 
proposes  to  assist  indigent  talent  in  this 
country  w  th  a  well  thought-out  scheme  of 
practical  benevolence,  he  is  straightway 
most  impudently  and  ignorantly  denounced 
as  a  designing  pauperiser  of  his  nation  by 
men  whose  ancestors  our  forefathers  not 
only  snatched  from  the  grossest  barbarism, 
but  actually  entertained  and  educated 
gratuitously  !  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  con- 
ceive conduct  more  studiously  calculated  to 
give  offence  to  the  Scottish  nation  both  at 
hoine  and  abroad,  or  ingratitude  and  inso- 
lence more  shameless  and  provoking,  than 
this. 

We  have  said  that  we  educated  the 
Saxons.  Let  us  see  what  we  taught  these 
nasty  barbarians.  Camden  states  that  we 
taught  the  use  of  letters  to  these  ungrateful 
sivages.  We  also  taught  them  the  Gaelic 
language,  which  cannot  but  seem  to  us 
moderns   a   prodigious  waste   of  time  and 
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philan  hroplc  effort.  Aklehn,  an  author  of 
the  seventh  century,  the  first  Saxon  who 
wrote  Latin  poetry,  ♦  was  taught  by 
Maidulph,  a  Scot.'  Aigilbert,  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  Western  Saxons,  and  Alfred,! 
King  of  Northumberland,  were  educated  in 
Scotland,  with  many  others  of  that  people. 

The  sciences  and'liberal  arts  taught  in  the 
Scottish  colleges  were  theology,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
r.nl  astronomy;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  study  of  their  own  language  was  not 
neglected  by  our  learned  ancestors,  in  which 
respect  they  set  a  bright  example  to  many 
of  their  degenerate  descendants. 

With  regard  to  music,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  speaks  enthusiastically  of  Scottish 
skill  and  taste  in  this  respect,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  "  incomparably  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation,"  though  he  was  by  no 
means  partial  to  the  Scots.  To  the  same 
effect  testify  Ranulph  Higden  and  Polydore 
Virgil,  who  styles  the  Scots  musica  peritis- 
simi.  Vincentio  Galilei,  a  Florentine  and 
father  of  the  great  Galileo,  quotes  the  poet 
Dante  to  prove  that  the  harp  had  in  its 
improved  lorm  been  introduceti  by  the  Scots 
into  Italy.  Fuller,  in  his  account  of  the  Holy 
War,  says,  "  Yea,  we  might  well  think  that 
all  the  concert  of  Christendom  in  this  war 
would  have  made  no  music  if  the  Irish  harp 
had  been  wanting."  In  modern  times, 
Geminiani  was  delighted  and  astonished  by 
the  harmony  of  some  of  our  ancient  airs, 
and  Handel  declared  he  would  rather  have 
been  the  author  of  Eilidh  a  'Run,  than  of 
the  most  exquisite  of  his  own  musical 
compositions  ;J; 

Such  being  the  taste  for  inusic,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  the  sister  art  of 
poetry  was  also  zealously  cultivated  by  our 
ancestors.  Thjt  classic  poetry  was  culti- 
vated in  Sco:ia  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
writings  of  Sedulius  (who  styles  himself  a 
Scot  of  Hibernia  in  his  comment  on  .St. 
Paul's  Epistles)  demonstrate.  Maidulph, 
above  mentioned,  was  a  Scot  and  a  poet, 
and  flourised  A.D.  676.  Colcus  was  another 
celebrated  poet,  and  Mr.Warton,in  his  well- 
known  "  History  of  English  Poetry,"  offers 
to  proi'e  that  the  Welsh  Bards  derived  their 
knowledge  of  music  from  instructions  whic'i 
they  received  in  Scotia. 

Upon  a  just  consideration  of  all  tliese  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  it  must  surely  be  pi  tent 
to  the  meanest  intelligence  that  our  ances- 
tors were  a  very  polite  people.  That  they 
added  music  and  poetry  to  the  curriculum 
of  their  schools  and  universities  proves,  to 
our  satisfaction,  that,  in  these  respects  at 
least,  they  were  a  politer  people  than  we 
are.  The  benevolence  of  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
seemingly  inexhaustible  ;  but  we  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  not  run  dry  or  be  with- 
drawn  from   its   present   uielul   sphere    of 


of  this  proceeding   »as   thought  to  be   intensified 

other  for  the  loss  of  his  member.     For  the  moderr 
coualerpart  of  such  delicate  wit  as  this  we  would 
refer  our  readers  to  the   pages   of  Punch   and   t, 
those  of  other  "humorous"  English  journals, 
t  This  fact  is  attested  to  by  Camden,  Spencer, 


caused  some  bannocks  to  be  overheated  at  a  fire  ! 
This  elementary  historical  knowledge  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  religious  education  of  the  average 
English  child,  which  celebrates  Shrove  Tuesday  for 
pmcakes,  and  Good  Friday  for  hot-cross  buns. 

t  Such  being  the  p^wer  and   fame  of    Scottish 
music,    we   need  not  wonder  that   in  the  seven  h 

Pepin,  sent  to  Scotia  not  only  for  learned  men  10 
instruct  the  teligieuse  of  the  Abbey  of  Neville,  but 

harmony  or  psalm  singing. 
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ratrìotic  aciivity  until  some  attempt  h.ts 
been  made  to  restore  our  universities  to 
their  ancient  status.  We  trust  we  have 
shown  that  in  assisting  impecunious  talent  in 
Scotland  Mr.  Carnegie  is  aaing  well  within 
the  glorious  precedent  established  by  our 
generous  and  pubhc-spiritcd  ancestors.  We 
trust  and  believe  he  mill  yet  do  more — 
restore  the  love  of  music  and  poe'ry  to  our 
universities  by  establishing  "chairs"  for 
their  study  and  cultivation,  and  provide 
means  in  our  grc;ii  seminaries  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  youth  of  Celtic  Scotland  in 
the  glorious  language  of  t" 


M  "^àtJÌ 
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Dan    A'    CHLÀRSAIR    DHEIREAN. 
NAICH. 

(The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel) 
Eadar-theangaichte  le  "  Iain." 
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Bha  'n  t  astar  fad',  bha  'n  t-side  fuar, 
Bha  'n  clàrsair  aosda,  anaf hann,  tniagh  ; 
Bha  'aghaidh  seargt'  's  a  chuailcan  liath, 
Ged  bha  c  uair  'na  dhuinc  briagh'  ; 
Bha  'chlàrsach,  'chuid  de'n  t-saogh'l  gu  leir, 
Aig  balach  heag  a'  falbh  'na  dhèigh. 
B'e  'n  t-aon  mu  dheireadh  dhe  na  bdird, 
A  sheinn  mu  ghaisgc  uaislean  àrd. 
Mo  thruaighe  1  dh'  fhalbh  iad  sin  gu  leir, 
'S  gach  bard  is  clàrsair  ach  e  fhein  ; 
On  rinneadh  fòimeart  air  is  tàir, 
Bu  mhiann  Icij  'bhith  aig  fois  mar  chàch, 
Cha  chluinnteadh  'ghulh  a'  seinn  gu  binn, 
'S  e  'marcachd  air  each  steudach  grinn. 
Cha  tugteadh  meas  no  urram  dh.'k 
An  teach  nan  uaislean  mar  bu  ghnath, 
'N  uair  'bhiodh  e  'g  iomradh  ann  an  duan 
Air  cliii  nan  triath  's  nam  mnathanuaisl'. 
Cleachdadh  is  gnàths  na  h-aimsir  chimin, 
Air  dichuimhnleig  an  sluagh  gu  Icir. 
Bu  choigrcach  'bhi  'na  righ  'san  am  ; 
'S  bha  daoine  crabhach  nach  bu  ghann 
Ag  ràdh,  gu'm  b'  eucoir  dan  Is  ceol, 
'S  nach  fhaodadh  clàrsaìr  a  bhith  Ijcò. 
'Na  fhògarrach  a'  falbh  na  tlr*,* 
O  thaigh  gu  laigh  ag  iarraidh  bldh. 
Bu  trie  a  sheinn  c  do  dh'  f  hear-dtilhch' 
An  ceol  ri'n  eitdeadh  righ  le  miiirn. 

Aig  caisteal  Newark  nan  liir  àrd', 

Air  bruaich  na  Yarrow    amliainn  aillt, 

Le  craobhan  beithe  bòidhcach,  grinn, 

'Bha  'fas  m'a  bruaich  o  linn  gu  linn, 

Chrad  sheas  an  dàrsair  's  slicall  e  suas 

B'e  'mhiann  gun  iriall  na  b'fhaid'  air  chuairt, 

O'n  bha  e  sgith,  '»  gun  hitc  tàimli 

A  b'  Ule  staid  's  an  am  aig  làimh. 

Mu  dheiieadh,  chaidli  e  slcach  gu  mall 

Air  dorus  mòr  nan  iumadh  crann, 

A  churn  gu  trie  am  muigli  an  nàmh, 

Ach  a  bha  fosgailic  do  ghnktii 

Uo'n  deòraidh  lapach,  dhiblidh,  thruagh, 

'.S  do'n  Allabanach  bhochd  air  chuairt. 

Thug  a'  Hhan-Uitic  aig  a'  cheart  am 

An  aire  dha  le  'ghluasad  mall. 

Is  dh'  aithnich  i  air  drearh  a  ghnii's 

Gu'n  robh  c  mdincilj  sdimhcil,  ciiiin, 

Is  thug  i  òrJugK  tcann  gun  dàil 

Gach  frithealadh  a  dhennamh  dhh  ; 

Oir  dh'  fhiosraich  i  'na  crannachur  fein 

Trioblaid  is  bròn  is  àmhghair  ghcur, 

Ged  rugadh  i  an  inbh'  ro  krd 

An  coimcas  ris  gach  filidh  's  bhrd. 

Ged  bha  i  mòrchuiseach  'na  beachd, 

'S  na  baintigheama  l.\n  snuaidh  is  drcach, 

Os  cionn  Diuc  Mhonmoulh  anns  an  uaigh, 

Shil  •     a  Hròir  it"  bronarh  Iriiauh. 


'N'uair    nochdadh    caoimhnc 

bhàrd, 
Thog  'inntinn  su: 
Ghrad  thòisich  e  le  comhradh  caomh, 
Ri  labhaiit  mu'n  t-seann  larla  'dh'  aom, 
Is  mu  larl'  Walter— fois  gu'n  d'  f  huair 
O'n  Dia  ro  mhòr  'tha  'combnuidh  shuas — 
Gaisgeach  bu  treuna  'chunn.-icas  riamh 
A'  cath  ri  naimhdean  air  an  t-sliabb  ; 
'.S  a  liuthad  sgeul  agus  mòr-chliù 
A  chual'  mu  ghaisgcich  Hhucliii. 

Is  dh'  fheòraich  e  gu  ciiiin,  am  b'aill 

Leis  a'  Bhan-Diiic  e  sheinn  nan  d;in, 

Ged  bha  a  lamh  gle  lag  'san  am 

'S  a  ghuth  air  His  car  breòite,  fann  ; 

Am  b'  aill  leatha  ceol  clkrsaich  ghrinn 

A  chluinnlinn  le  fuaim  fonnmhor  binn. 

Thug  a'  Bhan-Diiic  a  h-aont'  gun  d.'iil. 

Is  shuidh  na  h-uaislean  's  an  tall'  àrd. 

'N  uair  'chaidh  an  clàrsair  'steach  a  sheinn 

Far  an  robh  na  h-u.-iislean  cruinn, 

Is  dòch'gu'm  b'  fhearr  leis  ged  nach  d'fhuair 

E  'm  làbhar'  dh'  iair  e  's  a'  cheart  uair. 

'N  uair  dh'  fheuch   e   'chlirsach   chur  air 

ghleus, 
Bha'  lamh  air  chrith  am  measg  nan  tcud, 
Cha  b'  urrainn  e  an  cur  am  fonn, 
'S  bha'  chridhe  goirt  a  staigh  'na  chom. 
Bha  smaointeanan  mu'n  am  a  dh'  fhalbh 
'Bha  araon  aoibhneach  agus  searbh, 
Ag  èirigh  suas  gu  bras  'na  cheann, 
'S  cha'n  amaispadh  e  air  teud  ach  gann. 
Hha  'Bhan-Diuc,  's  i  Ian  iochd  is  truais, 
Le  moladh  'cumail'  inntinn  suas. 
Is  i  gu  foighidneach  's  gu  ciiiin 
A'  feitheamh  ris  xi  fad  na  h-ùin', 
Gus  an  do  chuir  e  h-uile  teud 
'S  a'  chlàrsaich  ann  an  òrdugh  tdidh. 
An  sin  thuirt  e,  gu'm  b'  e  'mhòr-mhiann, 
Oran  a  sheinn  mu'n  am  o  chian, 
Nach  robh  'na  bheachd  a  sheinn  gu  bràth 
Ach  am  measg  sluaigh'  bha  uasal,  àrd. 
Cha  Ihreagradh  e  air  sluagh  gun  chliii 
Bha  tàmh  am  bailtcan  bcag'  na  diithch". 
Ach  sheinn  e  e  aon  uair  do'n  righ 
'N  uair  'bha  e'  tàmh  'san  luchairt  naoimh. 
Is  ged  b'  e  'mhiann  a  sheinn  a  ris, 
Bha  'chuimhn',  ar  leis,  a'  call  a  cli. 
Bha  'mheòirean  ann  am  measg  nan  teud 
A'  ruith  a  null  's  a  nail  gun  f  heum  ; 
Bha  puing  a'  chiiiil  car  gann  dc  rian, 
'.S  bu  trie  a  chrath  e  chuailean  liath. 
Ach  'n  uair  a  ghlac  e  fonn  a'  chiùil, 
Ghr.id  iho^'  c  'cheann  is  las  a  shiiil ; 
Bha' chridhe  'ploscardaich  'na  chom 
Le  aoiblincas  àrd  nam  bhrd  le  fonn. 
Gu  fonn  mhor,  (uaimneach,  àrd  is  tINlh, 
Mar  'Mircagradh  sin  do  bhrlgh  nn  diin, 
Bha  'lamh  gu  siubhiach  feadh  nan  teud, 
Le  pongnn  ciiiil,  gu  h-òrdail,  rdidh. 
Air  ilicliiiiiiihn  chaidh  gach  ni  'san  am, 
A  bha  's  a  iha  's  a  bhitheas  ann— 
{;arli  ('Ì-,  g.ich  trioblaid,  is  gach  bròn  j 
Ar  leis  gu'n  robh  e  rithist  òg. 
Gach  dearinad  cuimhne  's  duathar  sgcil 
Air  chill  chaidh  iad  gu  grad  gu  Idir. 
'S  'nuair  fhuaire  'chl.'irsach  bhinn  fo  ghleus, 
Sheinn  c  mar  so  a  dhàn  gu  rdidh. 
{Ri  leantuinn.) 


"In  all  my  schemes  you  will  see  the  High- 
landers are  to  bear  a  considerable  part. 
They  seem  indeed  to  be  the  true  remains 
of  the  old  Scots,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  hardships  they  have  mett  with,  are  the 
people  who  can  be  of  the  greatest  use  for 
reliveing  our  country  when  an  opportunity 
offers."- -r*<r  Duke  of  Mar's  Legafy  to 
Scotland. 


Even  to  the  S.ixon  lona  is  "the  illus- 
trious island  which  was  once  the  luminary 
of  the  Caledonian  regions."  Though  his 
very  name  sounds  hard  and  stony,  vet  even 
his  sluggish  imagination  is  touched,  his 
patriotism,  if  possible,  "gains  foice  upon 
the  plains  of  Marathon,  and  his  piety  sjrows 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona."  What 
then  should  lona  be  to  the  Celt  ?  lona,  the 
lighthouse  of  the  western  ocem  which 
beamed  on  our  fathers  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness of  heathenism,  s.ave  them  from  the 
degradation  of  idolatry  and  give  them  the 
firm  hope  which  alone  ennobles  and  sustains 
in  the  earthly  pilgrimage.  Well  may  its 
sound  awaken  a  thrill  of  enthusiam,  for  from 
it  as  from  the  purest  fountain  sprung  all 
that  has  ever  been  good  or  grand,  great  or 
noble,  in  our  countr>men.  Here,  as  at  its 
well  spring  have  they  drunk  that  fidelity  so 
characteristic  of  Columba  and  the  land  he 
left,  that  fidelity  which  has  forced  them  like 
so  many  of  Erin's  sons  to  overcome  the 
strongest  passion  in  the  hearts  of  both— to 
forego  their  beloved  country  that  they  might 
carry  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to  other 
and  safer  shores.  In  truth,'  that  fideliiy 
which  has  left  their  islands  and  homes  for- 
saken and  desolate,  and  all  but  filled  the 
missionary  field  of  Columba  with  a  solitude 
unbroken  save  by  the  sound  of  wave  and 
wind.  They  have  carried  far  away  the 
traditions  of  the  "  Dove  of  the  Cell,"  but 
yet  is  his  name  heard  with  love  and 
reverence  in  those  distant  lands  :  yet 
it  is  told  how  lona  was  the  light  of 
Caledonia,  and  how  besides  being  their  hope 
in  life  it  became  the  resting-place  of  thou- 
sands in  death  ;  for  to  its  shores  came  even 
royal  funerals  from  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Ireland  and  Scotland  :  the  bones  of  rulers 
who  after  reigns  of  toil  and  strife  ili-in-d 
that  their  bodies  might  rest  in  its  hallowed 
soil.  Truly  did  Columbi  speak  in  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  when,  looking  for  the  last  time 
on  his  little  monastery,  he  said,  "  This  little 
spot,  so  small  and  low,  shall  be  gre.itly 
honoured  not  only  by  the  Scots  Kings  and 
people,  but  also  by  foreign  chiefs  and  bar- 
barous nations,  and  it  shall  be  venerated 
even  by  saints  of  other  churches." — 
Adamnan. 


It   i 


brief  life  of  Columba.  Its  incidents  are  so 
well  known  and  so  cherished  amongst  us 
that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
recount  them.  Regarding  the  Saint  and  his 
work,  however,  there  are  two  points  of 
which  I  should  like  to  treat.  First,  who 
were  the  Caledonii  whomhecame  toconvert  ? 
Second,  why  did  he  come,  or  was  he  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  own  land  and  become 
their  apostle  Ì 

Who  were  the  CAi.EnoNii? 
The  answer  which  we  must  give  to  this 
auestion  will  become  clearer  if  we  consider 
llie  position  which  the  countrymen  of 
Columba,  or  the  Scoti  occupied  in  the 
South,  and  that  which  the  I'icts  or  Caledonii 
occupied  in  the  North.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Argylcshire  coast  there 
was  the  small  kingdom  of  Ualriada,  planted 
by  a  colony  from  Ireland.  At  the  time  of 
Columba's  coming  this  little  community  had 
grown  somewhat  in  power  and  organisa- 
tion, and  was  governed  by   a   king   of  its 
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to  the  north  and  east  there  extended  the 
kingdom  of  the  Northern  Picts,  governed 
for  the  most  part  by  local  chiefs  or  heads 
of  clans,  all  giving  a  nominal  or  precarious 
obedience  to  a  king  who  was  supposed  to 
rule  over  all.  There  were  here,  therefore,  two 
independent  kings.  After  a  long  interval 
we  find  the  whole  country  ruled  by  a  single 
monarch,  in  the  person  of  Kenneth  Mac 
Alpine,  and  both  people  speaking  one 
tongue.  How  did  this  extraordinary  change 
come  to  pass  ?  "  To  this  question  Irish 
writers  return  a  short  and  ready  answer," 
says  Skene.  They  suppose  that  the  Cale- 
donii,  whom  Columba  came  to  convert,  were 
a  race  very  different  from  the  lush  Celt, 
and  speaking  a  tongue  totally  different  from 
any  other  form  of  Gaelic.  "  They  tell  us," 
continues  Skene,  "  that  the  Irish  colony  of 
Scots  spread  gradually  over  the  western 
districts,  that  in  the  ninth  century  they 
subjugated  the  Picts  ;  that  the  Piciish 
population  was  superseded  by  the 
Scottish,  and  that  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Highlanders  was  invariably  termed 
by  them  Erse,  or  Irish.  This  solution 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  investiga- 
tion. The  former  part  of  the  state- 
ment, when  compared  with  the  ascer- 
tained facts  regarding  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  races,  requires  an  assent  to  a 
philological  proposition  which  is  almost 
impossible,  and  the  latter  assertion  is  not 
true"  ("Church  and  Culture,"  Chap.  X.) 
The  contention  of  the  Irish  writers  is  doubt- 
less a  glorification  of  Irish  Celticibm,  foi  if 
th"ir  position  be  sound,  then  we  have 
nothing  more  of  the  Celt  either  in  language 
or  blood  than  was  forced  upon  us  by  con- 
quest. It  is  obvious,  from  both  Adamnan 
and  Bede,  that  the  Irish  colony  was  con- 
fined within  the  mount  nn  bai  iieis  of  Arg)le 
as  late  as  the  eighth  ccntiu),  ind,  however 
1  sudden  rc\oIu- 
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admitted  by  all  that 
the  Picts  prior  to  the  ninth  centuij  could 
not  have  been  derived  fiom  the  Scots  of 
Dalriada.  Granted,  then,  that  the  Scots 
overcame  the  Picts  and  imposed  their 
language  upon  them,  why  do  we  find  no 
traces  of  the  former  Pictish  tongue.  Is  it 
credible,  asks  Skene,  that  a  language  spoken 
in  such  a  mountainous  and  inaccessible 
country  could  have  so  entirely  disappeared 
as  to  leave  not  a  trace  even  in  its  topog- 
raphy ?  On  the  contrary,  the  most  ancient 
names  are  all  Gaelic,  or  contain  Gaelic 
roots.  Therefore,  Gaelic,  in  one  of  its  forms 
or  dialects,  must  have  been  the  first  lan- 
guage of  Caledonia.  The  race  which 
peopled  it  was  part  of  the  great  Celtic 
stock  which  spread  over  the  west.  There 
was  no  language,  therefore,  supplanted  by 
the  diffusion  of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada  at  a 
subsequent  period,  but  rather  a  fusion  of 
two  branches  of  the  same  tongue,  both  of 
which  were  territorial  modifications  of  the 
original  parent  Gaelic.  Therefore,  the 
Caledonians,  or  Northern  Picts,  whom 
Columba  came  to  convert,  were  a  branch, 
vigorous  and  hardy,  of  the  wide-spreading 
Celtic  tree. 

Doubtless,  as  at  the  present  day,  many 
local  varieties  of  the  Gaelic  tongue  existed, 
and  this  is  sufficient  to  account  lor  Columba 
on  some  occasions  having  had  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  an  interpreter.  Adamnan  mentions 
only  two  instances  of  this  kind,  as  Mr. 
Skene  takes  notice  (B.  I.,  C.  27,  and 
B.  II.,  C.  33),  and  the  individuals  spoken 
to  seem  to  have  come  from  some  distant 


part  of  the  Pictish  Kingdom.  Wherever 
this  roundabout  form  of  address  was  needed 
the  energetic  Columba  was  ever  ready  for 
the  emergency— "verbum  vitae  per  interpre- 
tatorem  santo  praedicante  viro,"  says  his 
faithful  biographer. 

By  Columba's  monks  the  Caledonian 
Gaelic  was  soon  written  with  an  alphabet 
introduced  by  them,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been,  certainly  in  the  beginning,  the 
same  as  the  Irish  alphabet.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  then,  it  is  clear  that  Columba 
would  come  lo  Caledonia  with  something 
of  the  feelings  of  an  apostle  who  came  to 
save  those  whom  he  might  call,  as  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  said  of  the  Hebrews, 
his  "  Kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." 

I  must  leave  to  a  future  number  of  AM 
BÀRD  the  answer  to  my  second  query, 
whether  Columba  was  forced  to  leave  his 
native  land  and  become  an  apostle  to  Ca'e- 
donia.  As  a  supplement  to  this  article  on 
the  people  of  Caledonia  we  may  compare 
the  two  following  eloquent  testimonies,  that 
of  the  Comte  de  Montalcmbert  and  the 
Duke  of  Argvle.  "The  thirty-four  years  of 
life,"  says  the  Count,  "  which  Columba  had 
still  before  him  were  chiefly  spent  in  mis- 
sions undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing the  faith  to  the  hilly  straths  and  into 
the  deep  glens  and  numerous  islands  of 
Northern  Caledonia.  There  dwelt  a  race 
warlike,  grasping  and  b^Id,  as  inaccessible 
to  softness  as  tn  fear,  only  half  clothed,  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  climate, 
and  obstinately  attached  to  their  customs, 
belief,  and  chiefs  The  missionaiy  had  to 
pietch,  to  convert,  and  e\en  at  need  to 
brave  those  foim  dable  tribes  in  whom 
Tacitus  lecognibcd  the  farthest  oft  of  the 
eaith'b  inhabitants,  and  the  iT^t  champions 
of  f.cedom,  tcirarum  ac  libcrtalis  eMremos, 
those  Ijirbm  US  win.  b  im.  ,  gloriousW 
iLsistid      \  '  fii^htcned 


\ol      111,1       '    n        I'   "-,!'     '-howm^    a 

the  kilt  as  a  ditsb,  the  above  is  but  a  fiag 
ment  of  the  eloquence  of  the  writer  on 
Caledonia.  Neater  home,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  published,  in  1870,  his  work  "  lona," 
in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  : 
"  Columba  was  an  agent,  and  a  principal 
agent,  in  one  of  the  greatest  events  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen — the  conversion  of  the 
Northern  nations.  .  .  .  Christianity  was 
not  presented  to  the  Picts  of  Caledonia  in 
alliance  with  the  impressive  aspects  of 
Roman  civilisation.  The  tramp  of  the 
Roman  legions  had  never  been  heard  in  the 
Highland  glens,  nor  had  the  clans  ever  seen 
with  awe  the  majesty  and  power  of  Roman 
government.  In  the  days  of  Columba 
whatever  tidings  may  have  reached  the  Picts 
of  Argyle  or  of  Inverness  must  have  been 
tidings  of  Christian  disaster  and  defeat.  All 
the  more  must  we  be  ready  to  believe  that 
the  man  who  at  such  a  time  planted  Chris- 
tianity successfully  among  them  must  have 
been  a  man  of  powerful  character  and  of 
splendid  gifts."  Tighe.\rn.4. 

C  To  &  cottdudc.i.) 


DIARMAID    NA    FEINNE. 


Ge  ta  mdran  atharrachaidh  cadar  an  1 
rann  so,  is  dearbh  dhuinn  gu'm  bheil  Osc 
a'fochaid  air  Goll. 

"  INIa's  e  sin  a  deir  thu 

'Fhir  le'n  caoimhe  d'fliacal. 

Dean  do  dhichioll  duinn. 

Air  an  turnna  sin  a  ghlac  thu 

(Ma's  mar  sin  a  deirir  e 

A'  laoich  na  gcomhlann  deacair 

Dearbhthar  duinn  t'  urluidhe 

'San  gcoimhrighthe  sin  do  ghlacair.)" 


"  An  ti 


ghlac 


Am  fianais  feara  Phàil  ; 

Druid  a  nuas,  a'  Dhiarmuid, 

'Is  glacams'  thu  air  Mimh. 

(Tar  a  nuas,  a'  Dhiarnnpd 

Gabhaim  fds  thu  do  làimh 

Go  m-beurfad  (gu'n  toir  mi)  thusa  sldn 

D'aimhdheoin  o  Fhiannaibh  Eirionn.)" 

"  Thig  mis',"  arsa  Diarmaid, 


A'dhol  .' 


itha. 


The  new  Irish  grammar  compiled  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  published  at  one 
shilling  by  Messrs.  Gill  and  Son,  of  Dublin, 
is  just  out,  and  may  be  cordially  recom- 
mended to  our  readers.    We  hope  to  review 


Thainig  Diarmaid  chugainne 

B'iomadach  laoch  againne 

A  dhiothnaicheadh  sa  'ghreis 

(Le  meas  Mac  Ui  Dhuibhne 

A  nuas  as  barr  an  bhile, 

A  chorp  ceangailte  d'a  chath-eideadh  ; 

Dob  e  an  torrann  iongantach.) 

B'iomadach  corp  crdacaidh 
Re  (fui)  urlamh  na  Feinne 
Agus  lanna  leadarach 
A'  leadairt  a  cheile. 


An  sin  do  labhiir  Oscar, 

Fear  chosnadh  mòr  urrantais 

"  Feuch  CO  le'n  deacair 

Bhi  'feuchainn  greis  d'ar  fulangas." 

Bu  chosmhuil  ri  fuaim  tuinne 
Guth  na  luinn'  aig  Oscar, 
'S  bu  deacair  r'a  aireamh, 
Na  bha  d'armaibh  a'  cosgairt 
(Ro  tharruing  Osgar  a  chraoiseach  ; 
Mar  f  huaim  gaoith  'us  gleanna. 
No  mar  f  huaim  lice  'us  uisge, 
'Us  e  ag  sgaoileadh  na  gaisge.) 

Bu  luaith'  e  na  Eas-Oghann, 
No  seobhag  trid  na  h-ealtainn 
'S  gu'm  bu  leoir  de  dheacaireachd 
Na  phronnadh  e  fui  'chasaibh. 
Goll.  Gu'n  togar  oirnn  mar  innisge, 
'S  am  feasda  mar  sgeul  ; 
Gun  na  laoich  so  theasragainn 
O  leadairt  a  cheile." 

An  sin  do  labhair  Conan 

'S  e  'cuimhneachadh  na  falachd  ;* 

"  Leigear  do  Chlanna  Bhaoisgne, 

Cuirp  a  cheile  'ghearradh." 

(Ann  sin  labhras  Condn 

'Us  e  a  gcomhnaidhe  ina  fhala 


I-  fein,  Is  buan 


.ichdan 
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Is  misc  Conan  iongantach, 
Is  tusa  Goll  nam  bcumaibh, 
Leig  do  Chlann  Fhinn  'us  Oisin, 
Air  corpaibh  a  chcile. 
An  cuimhne  leat  an  t-iomruagadh 
A  rinn  iad  oirnn  a  h-Eirinn 
O  rioghachd  na  Feadaille 
(Ju  rioghacbd  na  Greige. 
Seacbd  bliadhna  do  bhiomar 
+  'a  na  Beagaibh  fui  mhealamh  : 
'S  nach  leigeadh  an  t  eagal  duinn 
Loc  cadail  a  dheanainh. 
Nach  cuimhne  leat  roimhe  sin 
Gu'n  coidleamaid  gu  suaimhoeach  ; 
Air  urlar  nan  Ivabaichean 
An  cleitiche  sròl  uaine. 
Seachd  bliadhna  do  bhiam.ir 
An  rioghachd  Breatuinn  bid -mhor 
Aig  Cumhal  d'ar  n-iomruagadh 
'S  aig  lodhlan  a  bhratha-r. 
Chan  fhaod  n-.i  fein  innscadh 
Gu  deireadh  an  domhain  òr-bhùidh, 
Na  thuit  an  sin  le  Cumhal 
De  mhaithioh  Chlanna  Morna." 
Seachd  laithe  do  bhiamar 
TimchioU  air  an  ludhar; 
Seachd  ceud,  is  caogad  toisea  h 
Do  thuit  ann  gu  huilidh." 
A  nochdadh  ceart  an  sgcula 
Dhut  a  cheann  nan  cliar 
Do  thuit  caog<d  laoch 
Lc  m'fhaodhbhar  de'n  Fhiinn. 
(Cùl!»  chcud,  a'  Phadruig. 
<  ;idh  lionmhar  dar  mailhibh 
Dochosg  Mac  Ui  Uhuibhne 
Sul  riio'g  Osgar.) 

Is  briathar  nach  breugach 

Dhomh«a  fein  ri  ridh, 

Do  thuit  ccud  calma 

A  thuilleadh  air  cdch. 

'N  sin  labhair  Fionn  ri  Oscar 

"A  la.iich  :  cuir  cosg  air  tarniaibh  ; 

Mum  bl  Clanna  Morna 

'Nar  d^igh  beo  an  Albheinn  (Albalnn 

ann  an  oran  eile.) 
(Ro  labhair  Fionn  gu  deighionach 
"  Cuiribh  cosg  ar  bhar  n  armaibh 
No    biodh     clanni    Moirne    in    bhar 

ndiaigh 
Go  dtcidhthi  go  h-Almhuinn)." 
(  D'imlhigh  uainne  re  'cheile 
Diarmaid  deid-gheil  O  Duibhnc 
Agus  Osgar  na  moirgniomh 
D  fhag  sinn  go  croilidhiocb.) 
Sin  e'n  t  lirsgcul  ffo', 
Dhuts',  a'  Chlcirich  chaich  (chaoimh  T) 
Mar  dh'  eirich  an  l-iombhriseadh 
Eadar  Fi*nntafdh  Phdil. 
Chlihear  bho'n  mlicud  sin  shuas,  mar  a 
shoilleireachas  an  da  oran  air  a  chcile. 

Seanachaioh. 
(A*/  I^antainn.) 

"  Atmair,"  ars  Uillcam,  "carson  a  chanas 
iad  'a  chainnt  mlihithrtil'  ris  a  chànain 
againne  Ì " 

"  Tha,  a  laocliain,  a  chionn  cho  ainneamh 
'sa  gheibh  t'  alliair  cothrom  air  facal  dhilh 
alabhairl."-i<A..-.7tf//a. 

t  Alrion  "meaUmh,"  coimeu  "M'eideadh  mar 


When  the  Cardinal  Uukc  of  York  died, 
Jacobitism  may  be  said  to  have  expired.  It 
IS  true  that  the  natural  right  to  the  crown 
of  these  realms  then  became  settled  in 
that  family  whose  present  female  represen- 
tative is  styled  Queen  Mar>-  III.  and  IV. 
by  our  British  Legitimists.  But  we  imagine 
that  few  arc  prepared  to  endorse  the  claims 
of  our  modem  Legitimists  in  behalf  of 
this  Princess.  We  believe  we  are  correct 
in  saying  that  "  the  Sovereign  "  herself  has 
not  hitherto  manifested  any  ver>'  lively  con- 
cern in  the  doings  of  our  Legitimists  ;  and 
so  far  from  endorsing  their  policy,  has 
taken  some  pains  to  dissociate  herself  from 
their  proceedings.  At  all  events  the 
Legitimists'  "  heir  to  the  throne  "  followed 
meekly  in  the  procession  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria's  Jubilee,  which  must  have  been  a 
sad  bio*  to   Leg  limist    hopes  and  aspira- 

Charles  II.  said  that  no  one  would 
commit  the  indiscretion  of  killing  his 
brother  in  order  to  place  the  latter  on  the 
throne  in  his  own  stead.  We  hardly  think 
this  country  is  prepared  to  expel  our 
present  Teutons  in  order  to  place  others 
in  their  room.  And  if  the  present  King 
speaks  English  with  a  strong  German 
accent,  it  must  be  mildness  ilself  compared 
with  that  which  Mary  indulges — if,  indeed, 
she  is  capable  of  speaking  that  language  at 
all,  which  we  doubt. 

Moreover,  our  modern  Legitimists  have 
made  themselves  a  little  ridiculous  by 
means  of  tacking  a  "  Platform  "  on  to  their 
Policy.  Their  Sovereign  is  cold,  if  not 
actually  hostile.  Yet,  not  con  ent  with 
advocating  claims  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  are  distasteful  to  the  principal 
person  concerned,  our  Legitimists  have 
presented  her  with  a  policy,  ready-made 
and  cut-and-dried,  of  their  own.  Pray, 
huw  do  these  gentlemen  know  that  in  the 
extremely  improbable  event  of  their 
S)vereÌ2n's  landing  on  these  shores  in 
order  to  "enjoy  her  own  again"  their 
views  (on  nearly  every  conceivable  political 
topic  under  the  sun)  would  be  endorsed  by 
their  Sovereign  ?  As  believers  in  Divine 
Kight  and  Absolute  Power 


the  word  out  of  her  mouth,  as 
Surely  an  absolute  Monarch  should  be  left 
to  frame  his  own  Policy.  Possibly  it  is  from 
a  fear  that  the  Legitimist  Queen  might  also 
desire  to  choose  her  own  ministers  that  our 
modern  Legitimists  have  hurried  forwaid 
with  their  improvised  plan. 

From  our  point  of  view,  then,  modern 
Legitimism  is  plainly  "  impossible."  We 
w.ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  respect 
the  right  of  the  principal  person  concerned, 
regarding  it  as  superior,  in  many  ways,  to 
that  of  the  Guclplis  ;  but  we  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  get  up  an  agitation  in  her 
behalf.  As  Cells  we  do  not  consider  our- 
selves as  either  bound  or  controlled  by  the 
principles  underlying  Legiiimism.  The 
elective  principle  was  the  principle  favoured 
by  Celts,  and  rightly,  we  tnink.  The 
monarchy  of  Scotland,  like  that  nf  Ireland, 
was  elective,  though  the  choice  of  the 
electors  was  limited  to   the   individuals   of 


from  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Milcsius  ;  and 
as  in  Scotland,  the  elective  principle  was 
frequently  cxercistd. 

What,  then,  is  Whimsicalism,^  and  is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  modem  Jacobite  ? 
To  answer  the  latter  question  first,  we  may 
say  that  we  legard  that  man  as  a  Jacobite 
who,  recognising  the  fact  that  our  true 
Scottish  Sovereigns  ceased  to  exist  when 
the  true  line  died  out,  now  hopes  and  waits 
for  better  things.  The  Whimsical,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  he  that  having  accepted  the 
existing  dynasty,  cither  believes  in  it  or 
takes  it  for  what  he  can  get,  in  the  absence 
of  a  better.  This  latter  class  is  to-day 
probably  ihe  largest  class  in  Scotland  ;  but 
the  number  of  those  who,  hoping  and  wait- 
ing and  watching,  look  forward  to  better 
things,  is  constantly  and  greatly  increasing. 
The  Scottish  Celt  has  not  flourished  under 
the  .Tgis  of  the  existing  order  of  things  to 
that  decree  that  he  need  have  any  com- 
punction in  shifting  the  onus  ol  his  allegiance 
when  the  proper  time  shall  come.  Under 
the  Hanoverians,  his  language  has  been 
neglected,  if  not  actually  discouraged,  and 
he  h.is  seen  his  nearest  and  dearest  torn 
from  their  native  glens  and  hurried  into 
exile,  in  order  to  make  a  holiday  for  the 
shooting  tenant.  Tru'y  has  he  no  particular 
reason  to  love  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and 
though  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  at  the  door 
o'  that  family  all  the  misfortunes  which,  as 
a  people,  have  happened  to  us,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  thit,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  that  of  ihe  late  Queen  Victoria, 
the  reigns  of  the  Guelphs  have  brought 
nothing  but  disaster  to  the  Celt. 

For  our  part  our  sympathy  is  entirely 
with  those  who,  rejecting  Legitimism 
and  Whimsicalism,  are  watching  and  wait- 
ing in  this  beloved  Scotland  of  ours  in  the 
hope  and  in  the  expectation  of  better 
things.  We  like  and  admire  that  party, 
and  shall  do  all  we  can  to  promote  its  views, 
and  to  make  it  considerable  and  respected. 
It  is  the  truly  National  Party— the  Prrty 
which  places  the  good  of  this  land  of  ours 
— of  Scotland— above  every  other  considera- 
tion in  the  world.  This  may  sound  but 
"  parochial  "  adventure  to  the  blatant  "  Im- 
perialist" floundering  in  the  quagmire  of 
"  Imperial  Politics";  but  in  our  view  it  is 
the  Kigh',  and  may  God  in  His  infinite 
mercy  aid  goodness  protect  and  prosper  it. 

( To  be  continued.) 


"  liv  the  schemes  above  mentioned,  it 
appears  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  Scots 
and  Irish  to  be  well  togither.  They  are 
probably  come  from  the  same  stock,  and 
out;lu  to  look  iin  (inc  another  as  brothers. 
A  ^;'>  1  uii.il  11  ui.lin-  ought  to  be  cultivated 
bci\\  '  II'.    have    long   suffered 

o|)|>:.  ii.   .iiid   from   the    same 

anothti^  ulnc  .ill J  10  l)c  supporters  of  one 
another's  liberty  and  frcedome  (but  without 
designeingorattempting  to  return  or  revenge 
the  wrongs  and  haidships  they  have  lyen 
so  long  under) ;  which  would  be  the  surest 
way  of  preserving  their  recover'd  liberty." 
—  The  Duke  of  Mar's  Legacy  to  ScoHand. 

•  The  Whimsicals  were  originally  those  Tories 
*ho  accepted  the  Revolution  Sctllement  of  1688. 
They  were  an  English  parly.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
holds  ihem  up  to  ridicule  and  scoin  in  hU  celebrated 
•'  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham."' 
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RI     LINN    DO    SHEANAR. 

Le  Calum  MacAonghais. 

Dramatis  Personce  : 

ISEABAIL       .         .     Nighean  na  Bantraich. 

MoR  .  .  .A  Bhantracli,  mathair 
Iseabail. 

Caitriona  .  .  Ban-chompanach  Isea- 
bail. 

Floiridh  .  .  Nighean  an  Nach- 
darain. 

Seonaid,  Etc.  .  Maighdeannan  na 
h-airidh  agus  Mna- 
than-luaidh. 

Eachunn  .  .  Seann  leannan  Isea- 
bail, a's'e  air  tilleadb 

Oifigeach. 
RUAIRIDH     .         .     Buachille    na  h-airici-, 

seann     chompanDch 

Eachuinn. 
Alasdair      .        .    Am  Baillidh,  a's  e  as 

deigh  Iseabail. 
Mr.  Lachluinn    .     A'  Ministear. 
TeaklachRuadh     Ceannard    nan    smug- 

lairean. 
Do.MHNULL,    Etc.     Na  Smuglaiiean. 

ÀiTE  v.— An  Airidh. 

(Thigear  Iseaòai'.) 

I.  A  !  so  far  am  b'fheiidar  dhomh  diul- 

tadh    an    aon   toilcachaidh    a   tha 

dhomh     air    an    t-saoghal  !       Mo 

chreach  ! 

O  !  na  thriall  gu  sior  '11  bhuamsa? 

Chaoidh  nach  dion  dhomh  rian   do 

ghuailne? 
La  gu  h-oidhch'  a's  oidhch  gu  la 
'M  bidh  mi  foighneachd  's  loinn  mo 

•M    bidh   mo   shuil   's   mo    dhuil    ri 

faireadh  ? 
'N  tog  do  run  gu  Eunnd  gu  brath  mi  ? 
iJuin'  air  thalamh  cha'n'eil  dhomhsa 
'O  na  chain  mi  roghainn  ni'oige. 

O  !  na  thriall  gu  sior  'u  bhuamsa 
Chaoidh  nach  dion  dhomh  rian 
do  ghuailne  ì 
Fuaim  do  bheoil  ri  m'  bheo  bidh  'm 

chluasan, 
Cuimhn'   do   phoig   am    fheo!l    'cur 

gluasaid  ! 
Ged  bhios  eadarainn  na  cuantan, 
Dluth  ri  m-  inntinn  gus  an  uaigh  'u  ! 
Soirbheachadh  biodh  anus  gach  cas 

dhut  ! 
Leannan'  bheira  h-uile  ghiadh  dhut  ! 
'S  doch  gu  smaointich  'u  a'  samhchair 
A=r   Iseabail   a's    sneachd  nan    ard 
bheann. 

O  !  na  thriall  gu  sior  'u  bhuamsa  ? 
Chaoidh  nach  dion  dhomh  rian 


Cha'i 


1   fhio 


Ih  i 


Tlui 


na  . 


AiTE  VI.— Dachaidh  Iseabail. 

(Thigear  Iseabail  Oi^us  Eachunn 

a'  deànamh  bruidhinn  ri  chHle.) 

Hala— cha'n'eil  guth  ri  'radh. 

Cha'n'eil   gu   dearbh — ach   c'ar    son 

nach  do  dh'innis  'u  dhomh  mar  a 

bha,  an  toiieach — 'n  uair  a  choin- 


/. 


O  !    Eachui 


iridh? 


E.        'S  mi  tha  uasal  asad  ! 

Iseabail,  a  ribhinnlurach  ! 

Iseabail,  bhanrigh  nan  cruinneag  ! 

Iseabail,  chinn-uidh  mo  thuruis, 

'S  trom  a  rinn  do  ghaol  mo  leuradh  ! 
1.  Eachuinn  's  beathachadh  do  chom- 

Eachuinn,  Eachuinn  riamh  'o  m'oige 

'O  nach  faodamaid  bhi  comhla 

Cha  robh  dhomh  ann  bhi   beo  ach 

/.  fir'  E.  Ho  a  ho,  tha'n  oidhche  seachad  ! 
Ho  a  ho  a  ;  boillsgeadh  maidne  ! 
'Ghrian    a'   liathadh,   'ciaradh    Glas- 

bheinn! 
Ho  a  ho  a,  crioch  ar  n  eislein  ! 
E.         Uoirbh  bha  feitheamh  as  cin  dochais ! 
Doirbh   a's   searbh   thar    chuan    air 

fogradh  ! 
Ach  's  fhiach  an  duais  tri  chuairt  am 


A  Ihu: 


r  O  n 


Muigheadh  Baillidh,  tair -o  dhaoi 
'Ihilgeadh    orm    gun    do    chur 


bheinn 
Ho  a  ho 


1  ho,  tha'n  oidhche  seachad  ! 
10  a  boillsgeadh  maidne  ! 

iathadh,    'ciaradh    Glas- 


'ghriar 


iridh  ! 


(Thigear  Mcr.) 
J/.        Sin  nuair  a  bhiodh  coltas  ort  !  Cha'n' 

f  halbh  'u  'chiad  treis  ! 
E.         Agus  'n  uair   a  dh-fhalbhas,   cha'n 

ann  leam  fhin  \ 
M.        A  laochain  !     Ta  bha  sin  riamh    na 

{Thigear  PiMiitM  n^us  Co-sheirm.) 
R.        Failte  's  tigh  ! 
J/.        Failt'  oirb'  fhein,  thigibh   air  >r   n' 

aghart  I 
UiU.    Failt'  a's  furan  air  a'  charaid. 

bhiodh    an    gnnlhuch 


;  the 


I  agai 


am  boirionnaich  a  nis.  Cha 
d'thubhairt  mi  nach  posainn  fhat- 
hasd  ! 

dheth, 


a  bhio 


n  doigh  o 


Dealbhach     bhochd     a      nochd  ! 
Pu'n  Dealbhach  bheag  ! 

(Falbhar  ) 
(Thigear    Eachunn,    air     nn 
ralhaU  a'  fai^ail  na  riulhcha. 


n  gu  farumach, 
A's  dallaidh  sinn  air  orain  ! 
Bidh  Iseabail  a's  Eachunn  air 
A'  snaimeadh  mar  bu  choir  dhoibh  ; 
'S  bidh  beannachadh  airleannanachd 
A'  teannachadh  am  posadh. 
Bidh  sibh  cridheil  toilichte 
A's  sona  fhad  is  beo  sibh  ! 
Le  gaol  a  cheil'  sasaichte. 
Gun  fhaireachadh  air  doruinn  ! 
Cha'n'eil  ni  air  thalamh  chuireas 
Fannachadh  'n  'ur  solas  ! 
'S  tha  aoidh  a  ghair  air  seanairean 
A's  caithream  a'  measg  oigridh  ! 
Nach  d'lhuirt  mi  riut,  a  laochain,  gun 
robh  i  riamh  a'  feitheamh  riut  ? 
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Mile  taing  dhuit  a  sheoid  air  sen  do 

bhrosnachaidh  ! 
Theid  i  's  gun  teid  i  leam 
Leamsa  gun  teid  mo  leannan, 
Theid  i  's  gun  teid  i  leam  ! 

Co-iheiim.     Leamsa,  etc. 
'O  n'  ghabh  Iseabail  mo  lamh, 
Cha  bhidh  gu  brath  orm    cradh  no 

smalan  ! 
Theid  i  's  gun  teid  i  leam. 

Co  sheirin.     Leamsa,  etc. 
'O  na  fhuar  mi'  h-uile  ghaol 
Cha  bhiodh  ach  faoin  leam  naimhdcas 

feachdan 
Theid  i  's  gun  teid  i  leain. 

Co-sheitnt.     Leamsa,  etc. 
Fhad  's  a  chi  mi  fiamh  a  gair" 
Cha'  n'  eil  aon  taire  dhomh  air  tha- 

Theid  i  's  gun  teid  i  leam. 

Ach  feumaidh  sinn  an  duthaich  Iha- 

gail 
'O  nach  ait  dhuinn  tiurr  na  mara 
Theid  i  's  gun  teid  i  leam. 

Co-sheirm.     Leamsa,  etc. 
Cha  d'  fhagadh  againn  spreidh,  no 


Theid  i  's  gun  teid  i  leam  ! 

Co-shcirm.     Leamsa,  ttr. 
Fhathasd  ionndrainidh  an  duihaich  ! 
Gillean   sunndach   shiubh'lcadh  lea- 

Theid  i  's  gun  teid  i  leam  ! 

Coshciim.     Leamsa,  etc. 
Fliuch  a'  s  tioram,  dh'oidhche  's  a  la, 
'S    a    leagadh    an   damh    ard    gun 

mhearachd 
Theid  i  's  gun  teid  i  leam. 

Co-shcirni.     Leamsa,  etc. 

(Thigear  Floiri.) 
Be  nnachd  a'r  an  tigh  ! 
O'  beannachd  oirb'  fhein  ! 
Cia  mar  a  iha  sibh  a  bhean  cho'r? 
Agus   heabail?      Agus  Eachunn.' 
Chuala  mi  mu  Eachunn  ;  agus  bha 
mi  air  son  t  ghinn  a  choimhead  air. 
Tha  mi   ro  thoilichte  t'lhaicinn,  a 
sheoid  ! 
Tapadh  leibhse.     Tha  mi  duiliih  air 
sen  cho  beag  's  a  tha  'ur  n-aobhar 
to.leachaidh  ! 
Bi  samhacb,  a  dhuine  !     Is  tusa  agus 
do    sheorsa'    tha     g!eidheadh     ar 
duthcha  agus  ar  rioghachd  ! 
Chuala  mise  d'  ainm's  do  chliu  ; 
Leambu  mhordhomhcairdeachthu — 
Fleasgach  calma  as  mo  dhuthch' 
Riamh  nach  d'thug  a  chul  do  namh  ! 
SlandoSgiamhainichmoghaoil  ! 
Caomh    dhoibh    grian    's    gach 

cearn  de'n  t-saoghal  ! 
Dachaidh     theaiuinl'     bidh    ac' 

Far  'm  bidh  og  a's  aosd  a'  tamh  ! 
Theid  an  rioghachd  theanacas  buan 
Fhad's  a  thogair  dhuinn  air  cluain 
Gillean  'sgairteil  theid  thar  chuan 
Gus  a  bhuaidh  thoirt  dhuinn  's  gach 

'  Slan  do,  etc. 
Caoimhneas,  co-fhurtachd,  a's   truas 
Nochdaidh     mise    chaoidh     do     m' 

shluagh. 
Monadh's  gleann,  a's  shios  a's  shuas, 
Bidh  gu  fuaimneach  le  ceol-gair  I 

Slan  do,  etc. 
Paisdean    calpach,  gruag?ch,    liam- 


J\im  "^àci 


Celd  Miiios  a'  Giikamiiraidh.  1901 


'Cluich  aig  cladacb,  's  leum  air  lian- 

aig— 
'S  aobhar  aoibhneis  sin  gu  siorruidh 
'S  f  hearr  gu  mor  mo  Irian  mo  nihail  I 
Slan  do,  etc 
K.        Horionn  eilc  o  horionnan  I 
L'iU.  Horionn  cile,  o  horionnan  ! 

C.  Eachuinn  shona,  o  horionnan 

(.Chorus).        Horionn      cile,      o 
horionnan  ! 
Dhut  bu  mhithich,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Air  an  oidhche,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Nochd  bhi  aoibhneach,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Tha  agad  saoibhreas,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
'N  gaol  na  b-ighne.  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Horionn  eile,  o  horionnan  I 

Hor,  etc. 

D,  Iscabail,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Cha  tu  's  lugha,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Fath  bhi  aoibhneach,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Fath  bhi  subhacb,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
A's  fear  agad,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
De  n  t-sliochdghaisgeil,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Th'air  an  toiseach,  o  horicnnan, 

Hor,  etc. 
Anns  gach  baiteal,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Tcanachd  ar  duthcha,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
'O  gach  foirneart,  o  horionnan, 

Hor,  etc. 
Horionn  cile,  o  horionnan, 

Hor,  etc. 
R.        'S  a  sbean  bbean  choir,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
'Ò  ijriagh  an  dunadb,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Air  'ur  iaithean,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
'.S  air  ur  saogbnl,  o  horionnan 


Hor,c 
'Ur  nighean  bhi'posadh,  o  horionnai 

Hor,  ere. 
Gaol  a  ciidhe,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Uilf.    Buaidh  a's  piseach,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Air  a  cbaraid,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Gaol  a'(  caoinihncas,  o  horionnan 

Hor,  etc. 
Muirn  as  gradb  dhuibh  I 

Hor,  etc. 
Horionn  eilc,  o  bi 

Hor, 
I/}  'chriocli.) 


E  ADAR-THEANQACHADH. 


Tha  iad  so  air  an  sgriobhadh  ann  an 
cainnt  Cheiltich  Bhrcatunn  's  an  Fhraing  le 
Mghr.  Jaffrennou  a  tha  'n  a  bhard  ainmeil 
an  sinagustha  iad  airan  eadar-theangachadh 
gu  litcrtil  do  'n  dhaclig  Albannach. 


OUTHAN    NA    H-OIDHCHE. 

An  cuala  tu  riamh  am  mcadhon  na 
b-oidhche  guth  a  tighinn  mar  eigh  'o 
shaoghal  eilc— mar  rabhadh  a  bhais  ? 

An  cuala  tu  riamh  air  a  chladach  tuinn 
na  fairgc  mar  choin  a  tabhunn  .' 

Is  iad  na  gutban  sin  bruidhinn  nan  daoine 
'cbaidh  a  bhathadh  anns  a  mhuir  mhor,  agus 
tha  fiamh  an  glaoidh  a  tighinn  tursach 
gu  tir. 

An  cuala  tu  riamh  gaoth  nam  beann, 
gaoth  dheutach,  bhronach,  a  seidcadh  mar 
mhac-talla  'o  na  linntcan  a  dh-fhalbhmar 
ghairm  nam  mairbh  ? 

Is  iad  na  guthan  sin  osnaich  an  t-saoghail 
's  an  oidhche. 


AN  CALMAN. 


ard. 

Ach  tha  dochas  agam  gu'm  beir  mi  orra, 
agusgu'm  faigh  mi  acridhe. 

Is  aitbne  dhomb  caiman  diuid,  agus 
fiadhaicb,  agus  cha  toil  leatha  an  saoghal. 

Ach  tha  dochas  agam  gu'm  beir  mi  orra, 
agus  gu'm  faigh  mi  a  cridhe. 

Is  aithne  dhomb  calm.tn,  thairis  air  cuan 
ann  an  tir  mo  dhuthchais.  Am  bheil  i 
marbh  ?    Tha  eagal  orm  gu'm  bheil. 

Agus  ma  tha  i  marbh  d'ar-righribh, 
bithidh  mo  chridhc  briste  fad  mo  bbeatha. 

Ach  bi  dochas  agam  fatbast  gu'm  beir  mi 
orra  anns  na  speuran  ard'  am  mcasg  nin 

Dhorcha  'nuair  a  bbitbeas  a  ghaoth  bheag 
a  sanas  measg  dbuilleagan  nan  craobh. 

An  cuala  tu  riamh  anns  na  bailtcan  beaga, 
guthan  briste,  golrid  a  dol  seachad  's  an 
athar  cosmhuil  ri  lasair  theine  ? 

Is  iad  sin  guthan  a  chill— guthan  nan 
linntcan  a  db-fbalbh  's  a  tha  's  an  uaigh — 
guthan  nan  cnamhan  gcala  scan  acn. 

An  cluinn  tbu  na-uair,  's  an  oidhcli'  a 
tuiteam  's  a  sior  thuitcam,  fuaiin  mhin 
chiuin  mar  ghaoth  thaitncach  os  cionn  do 
chinn,  sian  a  tha  toirt  beath'  as  ur  do  gach 
(luinc,  agus  do  garb  crcatair,  agus  do  gach 
1,1  ..irtalimh? 

K  c  Mil  guth  mor  Dlic  a  labhairt  ris  an 
t-b^uighail  gu  Icir,  agus  an  uair  a  chluinncas 
tu  an  guth  sin  tog  do  shuilean  agus  scall  gu 
h-ard  air  na  neamhan— luchairi  Kigh  nan 
Dul  -E.  C.  C. 


THE  Scottish  Celts  of  New  Zealand  arc 
supporting  a  vigorous  language  campaign  ; 
and  we  arc  pleased  to  observe  that  Scots 
and  Irish  arc  working  as  allies  in  the  patrio- 
tic contest  Their  happy  and  effective  co- 
operation puts  to  shame  the  tedious  wrang- 
ling of  sonic  old  wives  at  home,  and  teaches 
us  a  lesson  which  those  who  follow  the  con- 
duct of  the  bags  in  the  Gaelic  saying 
would  do  well  to  profit  by. 


"  y\N  agreement  to  be  made  betwixt  the 
King  (James  VI 1 1.)  and  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain,  for  each  of  these  kings  enter- 
taining in  their  service  5,000  Irish  troops, 
as  is  proposed  betwixt  Scotland  and 
France.''— 7i*e   Duke  0/  Mar's  Legacy  to 


FÒCLAIR    aÀILIQ. 


"  SEANACHAinil  "  writes  :— There  is  a 
subject  on  which  I  should  like  to  address 
you  which  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  present  or  at  any  st.age  of 
the  Celtic  movement.  That  subject  is  the 
necessity  for  a  comprehensive  dictionary — 
one  which  shall  not  deal  with  certain  words 
for  the  purpose  of  philology  only,  nor  with 
a  limited  number  of  words  for  beginners, 
who  may  not  require  certain  words  perhaps 
(though  who  can  tell  what  words  tliey  may 
require  at  the  very  outset  ?)  ;  nor  with  only 
those  words  which  the  lexicographer  may 
suppose  to  constitute  the  stock-in-trade  of 
some  one  little  glen  or  island.  Nor  should 
it  deal  with  only  those  words  which  have  just 
lately  fallen  into  disuse  in  some  one  glen,  but 
which  may  survive  in  some  shire  where 
their  existence  may  be  unknown  to  all  save 
the  natives.  Nor  do  wc  want  a  dictionary 
which  deals  with  only  those  words  which 
are  supposed  to  be  found  in  Scotland, 
whilst  it  neglects  or  ignores  the  precious 
vocables  which  arc  only  known  in  Ireland, 
or  vice  versa;  but.  Sir,' I  maintain  that  we 
want  a  dictionary,  and  want  it  greatly  too, 
which  shall  contain'  in  the  wide  sweep  of  its 
catholic  embrace  all  and  sundry  the  word 
or  words  now  current  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  besides  those  which  have  been 
obsolete,  say  for  five  hundred  years  on'y. 
Such  a  work  would  become  a  household 
necessity,  and  would  nuke  the  author 
famous. 

Can  we  alTord  to  lose  a  single  vocabl', 
single  idiomatic  use  of  any  word  ? 


Is   t 


:    the   I 


national  currency  of  what  has  been  lost  or 
partially  lost?  How  can  we  therefore 
discriminate  between  glen  and  glen,  diaecl 
and  dialect?  Who  is  there  that  has  the 
hardihood  to  exhibit  partiality  for  <  nc  dis- 
trict over  another?  Why  should  we  clip 
our  own  wings  and  disable  ourselves? 
Who  will  benefit  by  such  a  process  ?  Why 
circumscribe  ourselves  ?  Why  should  wc 
not  rather  be  as  broad  as  possible,  and 
revel  to  our  utmost  in  the  vast  capacities  of 
what  is  our  own,  guarding  with  loving  care 
every  single  variant  and  every  subtle  nice 
gradation  of  thought  and  shade  of  expression 
which  is  hereditary  to  and  inseparable  from 
the  genius  of  our  ancient,  glorious  speech  ? 
Unstinted  it  w.is  and  free  from  foreign 
infection  in  the  days  of  long  ago  ;  and  if  it 
is  ever  to  sec  its  glories  restored,  every 
fragment  of  it  should  be  gathered  up  that 
nothing  be  lost. 

I  trust  that  someone  more  able  to  deal 
with  this  matter  than  I  will  take  it  up.  One 
would  think  that  the  compilers  of  the  forth- 
coming dictionaries  would  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  reading  all  other  dictionaries 
into  their  own. 


"The  misfortunes  of  our  country,  since 
O'jr  King  came  to  succeed  (unfortunately  for 
poor  Scotland)  to  the  crown  of  Kngland, 
have  pioceeded  from  the  King's  always 
having  been  constrained  by  the  sujieriour 
power  of  England,  where  they  resided,  to 
neglect  the  true  interests  of  his  ancient 
kingdome,  when  they  came  to  clash  any 
way,  tho'  but  seemingly,  wiih  those  of  Eng- 
land, and  even  of  Ireland."— 7//^  Duke  o/ 
Mar's  Legacy  to  Scotland, 


Ceud  Mhìos  a'  Gheamhraidh,  1 901 

AIREAMH    NAN    CAORACH. 


Mar  tha  fios  aig  gach  duine  beo  amis  na 
h-Eileanan  Breatunnach,  a  bha  riamh  anns 
an  5goil  agus  a  fhuair  teagasg  air  cruinne- 
eòlas,  tha  'n  t-air.m  ''  Cumberland  "  a  ciall- 
Echadh  "  fearann,  no  tir,  nan  Cuimreach." 
"Tha  sin  aig  coin  a' bhaile,"  mar  their  an 
sean-fhacal  nach  breugnaichear  a'  chaoidh. 

Ach  cha'n  fhios  do  na  h-uile  duine  gum 
bheil  luchd-aiteachaidh  an  fhearainn  sin  a' 
deanamh  feum  de  dh'iomadh  facal  Cuim- 
reach eadhon  anns  na  laithibh  so,  mar 
eiseimplcar  :- 

Cymracg  Gài^hlig       . 

Dow  Crag        Craig  ddu        Dubh-chreag 
Tor  Tor  Tòrr  (cam) 


Pen 


mn,  mullach 


GUc,  lag, 


agus  mòran  a'  bharrachd.  Agus  ged  is  fior 
gur  "àit'-ainmean"  a'  chuid  a's  motha  de  na 
facail  a  dh'ainmich  mi,  tha  facail  eile  mar 
an  ceudna  a  chluinnear  gach  latha  am  beul 
an  t-sluaigh,  mar  iad  so  ;— "  brat  "  (Cym. 
"brat,"  Gàidhlig  "aparan,"  "criosan"),  agus 
"  kist  "  (Cym.  "  cist,"  Gàidhlig  "  ciste  ")- 

An  uair  a  thainig  na  Lochlannaich  do'n 
diithaich,  cha  d'thug  iad  leir-sgrios,  mar 
thatar  a  saoiUinn  gu  cumanta,  air  na  Cuim- 
rich  a  bha  'ga  h-aiteachadh.  Is  ann  a  rinn 
iad  luchd-gearraidh  fiodha  agus  luchd- 
tarruing  uisge  dhiubh,  mar  a  rinn  Clann 
Israeli  de  na  Gibeonaich  ann  an  linn  fada 
roach  uainn,  agus  anns  an  am  cheudna 
dh'ionnsaich  iad  miòran  facal  de  'n  cànan. 
Mar  chòmhdach  air  so  tha  tuath  Chumber- 
land  a  gnathachadh  àireamhachd  Cuimrich 
gus  an  latha  'n  diugh,  airson  cvinntas  nan 
caorach.  Tha  e  fior  gu'm  bheil  atharrachadh 
mòr  air  tighinn  air  a'  chuid  a's  motha  de  na 
facail,  ach  cha  'n  eil  teagamh  aig  neach  air 
bith  aig  a'  bheil  càinnt  na  hOdhailte  'na 
cheann  gu'm  b'fhacail  Chuimreach  iad  anns 
an  toiseach.  B'àbhaist  do  na  Cuimrich  o 
shean   an   caoraich  aireamh   air   an   doigh 


i'an,  taeti,  tedderte,  medderte,  pimp  ; 
=ethera,  lethera,  hovera,  dovera,  dick  ; 
Van-a-dick.    taen-a-dick,    teddera  dick,    medder-a- 

dick,  mimph  ; 
Ifan-a-mimph,      taen-a-mimph,      tedder-a-mimph, 

meddera-mimph,  gigget. 

Agus  a  thuilleadh  air  so,  tha  muinntir  nan 
dail  's  nam  "fell"  a  làn-chreidsinn  gur  i  30 
an  doigh  cheart  airson  aireamh  nan  caorach, 
agus  gur  ceàrr  gach  doigh  eile. 

Loch  Aic. 


"  A  GOOD  correspondence  to  be  estab- 
lished betwixt  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
ways  taken  to  encourage  it,  as  giveing  Scots- 
men the  same  priviledgesin  Ireland  as  Irish 
men  shall  have  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  trade 
betwi.xt  the  two  countrys  to  be  regulated  for 
the  advantage  of  both."— TVii?  Duke  of  Mar's 
Legacy  to  Scotland. 


GAELIC    IDIOMS. 

By  J.  G.  MacKay. 


Mar  bhuaidh  fortain  domh. 

As  a  lucky  victory  for  me. 
Is  niairg  dhut  a  rinn  e. 

Woe  to  you  that  did  it. 


ic  language.     V 
:ient  tongue.  1 


Do  = 


Air  dhuinn  a  bhreugadh  leinn. 

We  having  enticed  him  with  us. 
Roimh  dhomh  a  thoiit  seachad. 

Before  my  giving  it  away. 
Ri  linn  da  dol  'na  chuid  aodaich. 

He  meanwhile  dressing  himself 
Do  bheannuigh  se  d'Fhionn  do  bhrcithribh 
fostanacha,  faidheamhia. 

He  saluted    F.    with   peaceful,  prophetic 


Thai 


li  do  m'choi 


;  by  the  marrow  bone  stage. 
Fhuair  e  bas  do'n  ghorta,  d'on  chaoile. 

The  famine,  starvation,  killed  him. 
Do  gheibedh  bas  do  dlighed  an  righ. 

Who   suffered  death  by  the  king's  law.— 
Z.C,  I.,  36S. 
Bi  si  ag  imtheachd  do  luas  cos. 
She  was  going  hotfoot  (Irish). 
But  cf.    Bha   am   bodach    MacCeochd   de 
thri  chois-chcumaibh  aig  a'chrann. 
The   old  fogie   MacCeochd   reached   the 
post  in  three  steps. 
Chaidh  e  de  leum  air  bord  na  luinge. 

He   arrived   on   board    the   ship   at   one 

And  Irish.    Ghluais  Diarmaid    de    chois- 
cheumaibh  da  ionnsaighe. 
D.   moved   by    (majestic?)  steps  towards 

Thuit  le  Conan  de'n  ruather  sin  tri  cheud. 
Three  hundred    fell    by   Conan   at   that 

Mheas  se  an  ceann  do  thoirt  d'a  choUiinn 
de'n  bheim  sin. 
He   thought   to  take  the  head   from  the 
body  by  that  stroke. 
Do  ghebhadh   do   laimh.— B.    C,   20,  Old 

Gaelic.     Who  would  undertake. 
A  ghabhadh  os  laimh.— Modern  Gaelic. 
Who  would  undertake. 


.  Cha 


eilbh 


obair 


)uld  n 


idertake  to  do  this  work. 
(Scot.),  d'a  bharr  sin  (Irish.) 


D'a  bhrigh 

In  consequence  of  that. 
Ann   am   mdr-speis   do   bhrigh   a   d 
bheusan. 
In    great    esteem  because    of   his 
conduct. 
Caillidh  tu  do  bheatha  dh'a  chionn. 
You  will  lose  your  life  as  a  result. 
Cha  d'fhuair  Conan  riamh  dorn,  gu 
a  thoirt  dh'a  cheann. 
Conan   never  got  a  blow  without  ; 
ing  it. 
Moladh  le  Di'a  dha  chionn. 

Praise  to  God  for  it. 
Cha  robh  aice  ri  dol  dh'a  chionn. 
She  was  not  to  escape,  get  off  (but 
suffer  death,  unless,  &c.). 
Is  math  dhut  an  t-suil  nach  faca. 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  you  that  so- 
{lit.  the  eye)  did  not  see  you. 


Would  that  be  a  compensation  to  me  for 

the  world  ? 
i.e.,  It  would  not  be  a  compensation  to 

me,  or  I  would  not  do  it  for  the  world. 

Is  nar  dut  a  leiihid  sin  a  shamhladh  riumsa. 

It  is  a  shame  of  you  to  even  such  a  thing 

Chan  uilear  dut. 

Uilear=insufificient,  used  with  negative  par- 
ticles only,  like 
cha  ruig  thu  leas=you  need  not. 
Cha  b'uilear  domh  siud  'nam  aonrachd. 

For  me  alone,  that  was  not  enough. 
Is  cuimseach,  ion,  oirbheas,  iomchuidh  dut 
sin  a  dheanamh. 
It  were  suitable,  fitting,  meet  for  you  to 
do  so. 
Is  duth,  dugh,  dual,  duthchasach,  cubha'dh 
dhut  bhi  ard-inntinneach. 
It    is    hereditary    for    you    to    be    high 

Do  condcas  do  Dia  cumactach.  etc. 

It   seemed  (fit)  to  God   Almighty,  ex.— 
Z.  C,  III.,  558. 
Bitheadh  sin  mar  a  chithear  da. 

Let  that  be  dealt  with  as  the  future  shall 
determine. 
Thig  dhut  a  radii. 

Saying  so'  will  become  you. 
Am  bheil  am  fainne  aTreagairt  dut  ? 

Does  the  ring  suit  you  ? 


3uld  fit. 


1  bith  a  fhrea- 
gradh  d'a  h-amharus- 
To  see  if  she  could   find   anything   that 
would  fit  in  with  her  suspicions. 
cf.  Coinnichidh  an  da  fhacal  a  cheile. 
The  two  words  meet  each  other, 
i.e.,  mean  the  same  thing. 
Dean  math  air  dheadh  dhuine 

'Us  bidh  an  deadh  dhuine  d'a  relr  ; 
Dean  math  air  neo-dhuine 

'Us  bidh  an  neo-dhuine  dha  fhcin 
Do  good  to  a  good  man, 

And  the  good  man  will  not  alter  ; 
Do  good  to  a  bad  man. 
And  the  bad  man  will  still  be  for  him- 
self 


:as  do'n 
Afoot 

1  freagradh  a'bhi 
which  the  boot 

'Hism 
^euch  ai 

da  fhein. 
vn  equal, 
m  faigheadh  i  n 

An  dean  thu  run  orm  ? 

Will  you  keep  my  secret  ? 
An  dean  thu  mo  riar  ? 

Will  you  do  me  a  kindness  ? 


cheile. 


vith  each  other;  adapted 


Upon  good  tf 

Do  re'ir  fiò^,  cuimhne  dhomhsa. 
As  tar  as  I  know,  remember. 
Do  relr  an  chuirp   sin   fhein    do   fhvdaing 
pais. 
As    touctiing    that     body    that    suftered 
death, 
f^n  solsgeul  a  relr  Eoin. 
The  Gospel  according  to  John. 
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An  ni  ati  follas  do  rcir  P<5il. 

Which  thing  is  most  evident  by  St.  Paul. 
Thubhairt  iad  gu'n  robh  iad  df  as, 

ach  do  d'reir-sa,  cha  robh  ìdìr. 
(0r)  ach  mas  fior   dhui,  cha   b'  fliior 
dhaibh. 
They  said  that  they  were  ready, 

but  according  to  you,  they  were  not ; 
or,  if  you  are  to  be  believed,  they  are 
not  to  be. 
Fleadh  do  mVeir. 

A  fc.-vst  worthy  of  me  (MacAlpine.) 
Mur  faigh  mi  biadh,  bidh  m'  obair  d'a  reir. 
If    1   do  not  get  food,  my  work  will  be 
(scant   l.kewise— II.,  320. 
Is  ann  do  reir  's  na  bhiiheadh  de  hhainne 
aig  a'chrodh  a  bhiiheadh  de  ihuaras- 
dal  aig  a  'bhuachaille. 
It  is   according  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
the  cattle  would  yield  the  wages  of 
the  herd  would  be. 
Cha  dean  thusa  duine  dhomh. 
You  do  not  come  up  to  my  standard  of  a 

//■/.  You  will  not  make  a  man  for  mc. 
Chan  e  am  bcrd  a  thciiig  dhut 
ach  am  beagan  fearainn. 
It  is  not  the  mould-board  that  failed  you, 
but  the  scarcity  of  land. 
Cha  chosd  e  tuilleadh  dhut. 

».<•.,  I  w.ll  do  it  for  what  you  off.r. 
Tha  an  sin  tuilleadh  's  cus  dut. 

That  is  too  much  for  you. 
ni  Ih  an  deoch  'na  dhroch  cheann  dut. 

Urinkuill  be  a  bad  master,  or  influence 

IJha  e  'ni  dhroch  cheann  donih. 

He  behaved  very  ill  to  mc. 
Bu  mhiosa  dhut  e. 

It  was  worse  a >  far  as  you  were  c  nc  rncd. 
Is  dubh  dha  fèin  sin. 

That  is  black  (-ad)  for  him. 
Nach  biiidhc  d!  a  ! 

Was  it  not  yellow  (a  lucky  thing)  for  Lim. 
Chan'eil  math,  stath,  cobhair  dhut  Llii  rium. 

It  is  no  good  for  you  to  be  at  me. 
Chan'eil  ni  tearuinte  dhut  do  chuid  no  do 
bhealha. 

You   cannot  depend   upon  the  safely  of 
either  your  goods  or  your  li'c. 
IJiJh  a  bhuil  dut. 

lis  consequences  will  be  obvious  in  your 

Do  dhhh  fasgaidh. 

Wanting  shelter. 
Tròm  a  dhith  cadail. 

Heavy  for  want  of  sleep. 
Clod  e  tha  (do)  'dhUhort? 
Ciod  e  tha  bhuat? 

What  do  you  want? 
Tha   bhuam,   no   tha   (do)   'dhith    orm  an 
gnothuch  a  dhcanamh  gu  ceail. 

What    I    wish   is    to    conduct   the  affair 
pro|  erly. 
liha  aon  siiil  dha  'm  dhith. 

I  was  lacking  one  e)C. 
Bha  ni-èigin  d'  an  dlth. 

Tbey  lacked  something. 
Theid  sin  a  dhith  orm. 

I  shall  be  deprived  of  that. 
Chaidh  thu  'nam  dhith. 

I  am  bereaved  of  you. 


J\.m  "^i'^i 
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THE    CELTIC    AWAKENING. 


I'NIIL  lately  the  word  "Celtic"  had 
attained  no  importance  in  the  English 
language  ;  now,  as  it  suddenly  mte  s  the 
Saxon  reader  at  every  turn,  he  is  obliged  to 
pause  and  ask,  "  Who  is  the  Celt  and  to 
whom  does  this  all-pervading  word  apply  ? " 
There  appears  to  be  great  doubt  in  sceptical 
minds  whether  anyone  has  any  right  to  such 
a  designation  at  all.  But  the  sceptical  mind 
is  generally  the  product  of  bias  or  ignorance. 
By  scholars  and  philologists  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  term  is  held  to  apply  to  those 
members  of  the  Indo-European  family  who, 
travelling  from  the  Danube,  settled  in  Gau', 
Britain  and  Hibernia,  and  were  finally 
driven  by  the  later  Teutonic  Conquests  to 
occupy  tie  more  western  portion  of  these 
three  several  countries,  surviving  to  these 
days  as  Bietons,  Cymri  of  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  Manxmen,  and  Gaels  of  Scotland  and 
Irelanrl.  It  has  required  a  sudden  and 
modern  movement  to  bring  the  existence 
of  such  a  being  into  prominence.  On  the 
Continent  he  has  always  been  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated  than  in  England  ; 
the  professors  of  languages  in  the  German 
Universities,  and  the  Archajologists  of 
France  have  always  displayed  an  mterest 
in  him  until  lately  quite  tnapprecialcd 
here. 

At  last,  however,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
20th  century,  these  long-forgotten  peop'e 
have  raised  their  heads  and  in  common 
with  other  little  nations  claim  an  equal  right 
to  be  considered,  and  to  have  a  his'ory  and 
a  literature  of  their  own.  Like  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  Denmark  and  Poland,  they 
all  have  the  desire  to  make  themselves 
heard  in  their  own  langua-e  ;  and  after 
more  than  a  century  of  effort  the  Celtic 
Races  are  showing  their  Teutonic  brethren 
that  their  literature  long  dormant  is  worth 
restoring,  and  worth  carrying  forward  to  a 
higher  perfection.  This  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  object,  historically  and  archxMv 
logically.  To  all  who  examine  their  claim 
fai'lv,  the  literature  and  history  of  these 
rem.irkable  ancestors  of  ours  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  practically  carrying 
on  the  history  of  the  world  when  (irccce 
and  Rome  had  declined  from  their  high 
estate.  The  latter  proud  nation  styled  them 
"  Barbarians,"  but  even  if  the  mythical 
histories  of  those  early  times  be  largely 
fable,  yet  the  ar>  h;^.■ologi^t  steps  in  where 
writfn  history  fails,  anil  goes  far  to  prove 
that  their  lives  were  passed  amid  surround- 
ings and  scenes  akin  to  those  which  form 
the  background  to  the  tales. 

For  the  moment,  lh«n,  the  Celt  is  to  be 
met  everywhere,  in  a  clever  novel  a  year  or 
two  ago  with  the  Welsh  mountains  as  back- 
ground, in  the  latest  minor  poetry  of  to-day, 
in  volumes  of  Folklore,  and  in  tales  from 
the  Gaelic.  The  poetry  is  the  work  mainly 
of  the  Anglo-Celtic  "fiingc"— the  tales 
from  the  Gaelic  are  the  result  of  hard  work 
by  the  men  most  qualified  to  undertake  the 
task.  To  the  Anglo-Celtic  "fringe"  the 
Celt  owes  his  publicity,  but  perhaps  in  the 
end  he  will  not  find  there  his  best  friend. 
Many  of  those  who  have  passed  all  their 
lives  in  remote  Highland  glens  have  never 
heard  this  charmed  word  at  all.  There,  the 
dwellers  in  the  Clachans  knew  they  are  not 
"Sassenach"  or  akin  to  "they  English," 
but  it  never  enters  their  heads,  educated 
though  they  may  be,  to  ask  what  they  are 
or    whence     they    came.      These    silent 


thoughtful  hill-climbing  men  possess  but 
little  imaginaiion,  and  perhaps  no  natural 
love  for  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  amidst 
which  their  time  is  spent  ;  yet,  in  some 
mysterious  undefinable  way  they  all  know 
that  their  native  glen  is  the  most  beautiful 
spot  on  earth  ;  and  if  fate  sends  them  out 
to  the  greater  world  they  will  tver  strive  to 
return  ere  they  died. 

Much  is  now  heard  of  the  Celtic  imagina- 
tion ;  but  though  members  of  the  same  race, 
all  have  not  yet  learnt  to  voice  their  pecu- 
liarities as  glibly  as  some  do  to-day,  or  to 
know  ihey  are  al  teeming  with  unexpressed 
poetry  or  instinct  with  the  lore  of  the  ages. 
Osiian  all  Gaels  know  ;  and  many  firmly 
believe  that  the  Gaelic  was  the  native 
tongue  of  our  first  parents.  There  still 
cling  to  the  valleys  many  lovely  old  legends 
connected  with  the  beautiful  names  of  the 
hills,  whose  grand  shapes  every  Highlander 
worships  with  a  deep  childish  veneration. 
Thus,  perhaps  in  spite  cf  lack  of  imagina- 
tion, they  display  that  true  inwardness  of 
character  that  inherited  worship  of  nature 
bequeathed  from  those  mysterious  fore- 
fathers whom  both  a  great  Englishman  and 
a  great  Frenchman  have  in  their  brilliant 
way  so  lightly  sketched  for  us— finding  a-, 
they  thought  so  much  that  was  beautiful 
and  nob'e  in  their  "  complex"  nature  that  it 
made  the  Celt  fit  to  counteract  the  heavier 
'I'euton's  too  solid  intellect.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  is  it  not  possib'e  to  love  all  things 
be.iutiful,  be  they  Greek  or  Roman,  Floren- 
tine or  Gothic,  English  or  French,  Saxon  or 
Celtic,  in  building,  or  in  art,  in  music,  in 
poetry  or  in  pr.se  ?  On  the  one  hand  the 
Cctraotors  of  the  Celt  should  pause  before 
they  condemn  his  re-incarnation  too  severely  ; 
on  the  other,  those  interesied  in  this  curious 
movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  Cell  to 
his  proper  place  amongst  the  people  of  the 
world  (for  a  movement  it  is  and  a  sudden 
one)  should  ask  themselves  how  they  are 
really  promoting  it.     Is  it  by  foolish  enthu- 


t  of  s 


Is 


by  cndles 

oft  quoted  axioms,  such  as  the  "  Celtic 
poetry  d  enched  in  the  dew  of  natural 
magic"  of  Matthew  Arnold  or  Renan's 
"  Gl.amour  of  the  Kelt  "Ì  Is  it  by  allowing 
a  volume  of  miscellaneous  verse  to  appetr 
under  the  Celtic  name,  and  in  which  Lord 
Byron  is  claimed  as  one  in  whom  Celtic 
influence  is  so  strong  that  it  is  permissable 
to  include  lines  of  his  in  this  heterogeneous 


collet 


n? 


It  is,  perhaps,  this  same  question  of  lite- 
rature which  will  most  interest  the  minds  of 
the  many  today.  Where  to  begin  the  study 
of  Celtic  writing  is  a  great  difficulty.  The 
choice  lies  between  the  very  ancient  legem' s 
accessible  through  the  great  labours  of  men 
like  Kuno  Meyer,  O'Cuny  G'Donovan,  Ur. 
Sigerson  and  Douglas  Hyde,  and  the  more 
diluted  writings  of  the  minor  poets  and 
tellers  of  little  tales  derived  from  the  Gaelic. 
Whilst  acknowledging  that  this  Anthology 
contains  much  that  is  charming  hut  non- 
Celticio  theordinaty  reader,and  miirh  which 
is  new  and  quaint,  and  perhaps  tlicrtfori' 
Celtic,  the  critical  mind  is  forced  to  think 
th.it  by  its  own  merits  as  voicing  the  life  of 
an  ancient  and  interesting  people,  the  old 
(Gaelic  literatuie  as  it  comes  to  life  from 
long-hidden  manuscripts,  is  bound  to  endure. 
I  f  that  voice  is  drowned  by  the  louder  though 
minor  tongues  which  are  ever  clamouring 
around  it  to  their  own  and  each  others' 
glorification,  that  Celtic  voice  will  be 
silenced,  for  they  will  earn  for  it  the  un- 
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merited  derision  of  the  majority  of  scholarly 
minds.  The  Celtic  brotherhood  would  do 
well  not  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  those  whom  we  will  politely 
term  the  Hellenes  by  trying  to  prove  that 
all  beautiful  utterances  in  literature,  all 
eloquent  tongues  in  speech,  all  brave  deeds 
in  war  are  due  in  the  main  to  a  predomi- 
nating Celtic  strain  of  blood,  flowing  down 
long  ages  to  vivify  the  more  prosaic  Anglo- 
Saxon  nature.  The  reason  given  for  Byion's 
inclusion  among  the  Celts,  and  what  is  said 
of  one  or  two  other  singers,  past  and  present, 
may  be  quoted  to  show  how  a  line  of  argu- 
ment may  go  too  far.  "  Byron  is  repre- 
sented by  virtue  of  his  Celtic  blood  and 
undoubtedly  Celtic  nature,  rather  than 
because  there  is  much  Celtic  influence  in 
his  poetry."  No  comment  is  needed. 
"  Scott,  as  it  happens,  was  of  the  ancient 
stock  and  not  the  typical  Lowlander  he 
is  so  of  en  designated."  Small  wonder  the 
Celtic  movement  has  not  fared  well  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lang.  "In  the  geography  of 
the  soul  Burn's  native  spot  must  be  sought 
in  the  Fortunate  Isles  of  Celtdom.  So 
much  for  the  dead  and  gone.  Amongst 
the  moderns  Mr.  Davidson  is  represented 
by  two  poems  "eminently  characterist'C 
and  none  the  less  Celtic  in  their  essential 
quality  from  the  fact  that  the  one  deals 
with  a  loafer  in  the  London  streets,  the 
other  with  a  scenic  rendering  of  an  im- 
pression in  Romney  Marsh."  Can  a  point 
be  stretched  further  than  this  ?     The  clever 


isical  li 


mid  n 


iatcd,    and   : 


such   quality 

worthy  to  stand  on  their  own  merit  m  tneir 
Anglo-Saxon  setting.  Lastly,  of  Herve 
Noel  le  Breton  we  read:  "It  is  possib'e 
that  the  Armorican  blood  is  only  in  the  brain 
and  not  in  the  body  of  the  author  of  '  Reves 
et  Symboles.'"  They  must  possess  curious 
circulations  "La  bas  en  Bretagne,"  and 
blood  to  the  head  suggests  a  certain  Gallic 
impetuosity  of  Frenchman  and  Celt  alike, 
which  doubtless  the  writer  would  be  the 
first  to  repudiate. 

No,  it  is  not  in  the  minor  poetry,  in  the 
new  school  that  the  fair-minded  searcher 
after  truth  will  find  opened  to  him  the  riches 
of  that  beautiful  legendary  lore,  historical, 
sacred  and  faery,  of  which  Gaelic  literature 
is  full.  Before  long  those  who  most  truly 
have  the  interests  of  Celtdom  at  heart  will 
do  much  to  popularise  the  great  store  of 
ancient  Gaelic  literature  which  is  an  utterly 
iinworked  mine  to  many  otherwise  well- 
educated  people.  Surely  the  first  reading 
of  the  "  Three  Sorrows  of  Story-telling " 
must  be  an  epoch  to  those  who  are  too 
young  to  remember  the  coming  again  of 
Arthur.  It  is  true  no  Tennyson  has  yet 
risen  to  do  for  the  Fenian  cycle  what  he 
did  for  the  Arthurian,  and  those  who  still 
mislead  the  uninitiated  by  statements  that 
the  ancient  tales  are  all  silly,  improper,  or 
religious,  must  remember  that  did  we  only 
know  Aithur  in  his  Elizabethan  days  he 
might  not  take  the  place  he  does  among 
the  literary  heroes  cf  to-day.  Deirdrè  and 
Naisè,  Grania  and  Diarmid,  the  Children 
of  Lir  and  the  Sons  of  Usnach  have  come 
to  stay,  and  to  some  at  least  it  may  be  re- 
freshing to  turn  from  the  new  journalism 
and  the  illustrated  papers  full  of  portraits 
of  the  latest  actress — to  these  old-time 
romances  with  sun  and  wind,  love  and  hate 
flowing  through  them  in  primaeval  simplicity, 
and  manv  will  with  pleasure  take  up  the 
book  of  the  minor  poet  who  sings  of  wind 
and  rain,  of  hills  and  heather,  of  reeds  and 


rushes— of  rustic  sightsand  sounds.  Certainly 
none  will  be  the  worse  of  reading  sweet  lyrics 
from  a  land  recovering  at  last  from  the 
thick  dark  of  many  an  old  distress. 

Celtic  writing  may  lack  thought,  but  that 
may  come  with  years.  The  early  literature 
deals  with  actions  and  deeds  of  primitive 
men  who  had  little  leisure  for  introspective 
musing  ;  in  quxk  action,  in  picturesque 
expression  concerning  dress,  weapons,  sur- 
roundings, war  and  the  chase.  The  traveller 
into  the  realms  of  Celtdom  finds  himself  back 
in  refreshing  simple  days,  in  dim  legend  and 
romance  such  as  all  young  souls  love.  The 
early  deeds  of  Cuchulain,  Fionn  and  Ossian 
may  hold  their  own  with  the  heroes  of 
Greece  :  but,  when  it  comes  to  the  region  of 
thought,  great  Grecian  names  in  tragedy,  in 
history,  in  philosophy,  float  before  the  mind 
andleiveit  dumb.  Therefore  in  this  war 
of  Celt  against  Hellene  let  it  be  said  that 
there  is  room  forall— that  thereis  one  beauty 
of  the  earth  and  one  of  the  sky  ;  that  loving 
one,  it  is  also  possible  to  love  the  other  ; 
that  the  study  of  the  language,  the  literature, 
the  history  and  the  characteristics  of  their 
forefathers  may  eventually  help  to  make  the 
Celts  stronger  men  and  better  citizens.  Only 
in  these  early  days  they  should  take  heed 
and  walk  with  circumspection,  being  con- 
tent to  advance  slowly  at  first,  and  not  all 
at  once  to  abrogate  to  themselves  a  position 
which,  later  on,  they  may  find  it  difficult  to 
L.  E.  FarQUHARSON. 


[We  find  Miss  Farquhirson's  paper  some- 
what controversial,  charming  though  it  is  in 
many  ways.  Her  statement  that  "  to  the 
Anglo-Celtic  'fringe'  the  Celt  owes  his 
public'ty "  is  surely  highly  inaccurate. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  questionable  value 
of  "  publicity,"  the  rich  and  extensive  litera- 
ture of  the  Gael  is  surely  a  more  respectable 
and  enduring  source  of  honourable  mention 
than,  say,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Yeats  or  those 
of  Fiona  MacLeod,  admirable  in  many  ways 
though  the  works  of  those  authors  may  be  ? 
The  mistake  made  by  our  authoress  is 
common  among  people  who  do  not  know 
Gaelc  and,  consequently,  can  only  taste  of 
the  golden  stream  through  the  doubtful 
medium  of  translation.  They  appear  to 
believe  that  the  Gael  has  come  into  exist- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  providing  "  copy  " 
for  the  Anglo-Celtic  "  school,"  and  that  all 
his  claims,  historical,  literary,  and  even 
political,  are  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
that  supposed  fact.  A  greater  absurdity 
could  no'^,  of  course,  be  committed.  We 
claim  for  our  literature  a  relative  antiquity 
second  to  none,  and  a  comparative  merit  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  any.  For  our  part,  we  have 
never  yet  met  a  Gael  who  wished  to  prove 
that  "  all  beautiful  uferances  in  literature, 
all  eloquent  tongues  in  speech,  all  brave 
deeds  in  war  are  due  in  the  main  to  a  pre- 
dominating Celtic  strain  of  blood,  flowing 
down  through  long  ages  to  vivify  the  more 
prosaic  Anglo-Saxon  nature,"  though,  to  be 
sure,  we  have  met  some  madmen  in  our 
time  !  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  recognise  the  existence  of  Celtic 
influences  in  some  of  the  writings  of  Lord 
Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scolt.  As  for  Mr. 
Lang,  his  opinion  on  our  movement  Ì5  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  indifference  to  our- 
selves, and,  we  presume,  to  all  right-thinking 
Celts.  We  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  strolling 
literary  tinker,  whose  precarious  merchan- 
dise has  neither  worth,  significance  nor 
ction  for  us.  The  slightly  patronising 
of  Miss   Farquharson's  paper  would 


undoubtedly    arou 

not  that  her  intentions  are  good,  and  her 

efforts     sufficiently    well  -  meaning.  —  AM 


A  droite,  à  gauche,  en  bas,  en  haut, 
Elles  voltigent  en  lous  lieux. 
Plus  nombreuses  que  les  feuilles  sèches 
Ouand  à  la  porte  ils  frapperont  trois  coups 
(Juvre-leur,  laisse  le  soup.-r  sur  li  table, 
Et  mets-toi  prier  Dieu. 
Car  ceux-là  ont  possede 
Autrefois  vie,  force  et  beaute, 
lis  ont  parle  la  belle  langue  des  Bretons. 
Et  ils  te  disent  :  "  Garde  bien 
Les  coutumes  de  ta  mere,  les  coutumes  de 
[ton  père, 
Reste  comme  eux,  toujours  Breton  ! 
"  Conserve  la  foi  chretienne,  le  vieil  idiome, 
Et  nous  te  donnerons  notre  benediction 
Quand  nous  nous  trouverons  an  paradis  ! " 
T.  Le  Garrec. 
Khàh  Di  Breiz. 


Sir,— 

Mr.  MacGinley's  lengthy  apology 
for  the  a.titude  of  the  Gaelic  League  to- 
wards the  Pan-Celtic  Congress  was  hardly 
necessary.  It  would  have  been  quite  suffi- 
cient to  state  the  official  view  that  "a  Pan- 
Celtic  Movement  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Gaelic  League.  Personal  "suspicions" 
and  aspersions  could  hardly  have  entered 
into  the  deliberations  of  a  serious  body  like 
the  Gaelic  League.  But  the  arguments  of 
this  type  put  forward  by  your  correspondent 
are  good  illustrations  of  the  narrow  preju- 
dices which  prevented  the  representatives 
of  the  Gaelic  League  from  honouring  our 
Celtic  visitors  with  their  presence. 

"  Irish  Gaels,"  says  Mr.  MacGinley,  "have 
the  greatest  repugnance  to  ccnducling  their 
affairs  in  English,  and  thus  giving  that 
language  a  foothold  in  the  very  heart  of 
Celticism  ;  and  knowing  that  the  promoters 
of  the  Pan-Celtic  Congress  could  not 
possibly  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Congress 
in  Gaelic,  as  they  cannot  speak  the  language, 
they  would  consider  this  a  good  reason  for 
deferring  a  Pan-Celtic  Congress  for  the 
present."  This  kind  of  argument  (quite 
apart  from  its  logical  weakness)  is  of  a  type 
which  is  not  admitted  in  fair  controversy, 
containing  as  it  does  somegross  misrepresen- 
tations of  facts.  If  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence  were  true,  surely  then  the  Gaelic 
League  would  conduct  its  business  in  Gaelic. 
But  both  in  the  executive  committee,  and 
in  the  representative  Congress  (of  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  a  member)  the 
English  language  is  exclusively  used  for 
conducting  business  in.  It  is  a  sad  con- 
fession to  have  to  make,  especially  before  a 
non-Irish  audience,  but  I  may  add  that  this 
state  of  things  is  only  transitory,  and  will 
no  doubt  soon  be  outlived.     In  any  case,  a 
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proniinent  Gaelic  Leaguer  should  not  throw 

As  regards  the  novel  infommtion  concern- 
ing the  Gaelic  attainments  ol  "the  promoters 
of  the  Pan-Ceilic  Contjrcss,"  that  is  almost 
loo  ludicrous  to  deal  wiih  seriously.  If  we 
brave  the  odium  of  a  comparison  between 
two  allied  bodies  like  the  Gaelic  League 
and  the  Celtic  Association,  it  may  well  turn 
out  that  there  is  a  far  larger  proportionate 
knowledge  of  the  national  language  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  Pan-Celtic  Congress  could  not  be  limited 
to  Gaelic  Its  business  was  carried  on  in 
English  and  French,  but  Gaelic  was  given 
the  place  of  honour  at  the  preliminary 
meeting,  Gaelic  speeches  bcine  delivered  and 
all  the  resolutions  being  proposed  in  Gaelic 
and  English. 

Mr.  MacGinley's  version  of  the  procedure 
at  the  foundation  of  the  I'an-Celtic  move- 
ment is  incorrect  Having  been  himself 
present  at  the  original  meeting  in  Belfast  of 
the  Celtic  delegates  attending  the  second 
Feis  Ceoil,  he  ought  to  remember  that  there 
was  no  "  nobleman  "  amongst  us  then,  but 
that  all  the  Irish  members  present  were 
alio  members  of  the  Gaelic  League.  Also, 
that  it  was  decided  to  invite  the  Gaelic 
League  to  send  representatives  to  the  Con- 
gress. Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  saying  that  bad  the  same  thing  happened 
in  Scotland,  say,  after  an  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  the  Ceilidh  nin  Gaedheal  attended 
by  Celtic  delegates,  and  the  provisional 
committee  had  invited  the  Comunn  Gaed- 
healach  to  send  representatives  to  a  Pan- 
Celtic  Congress  in  (Glasgow,  the  Comunn 
Gaedhealach  would  have  sent  represen- 
tatives to  that  Congress,  and  that  right 
gladly,  though  it  might  have  considered  a 
Pan-Celtic  movement  somewhat  "  beyond 
its  scope."  It  was  reser%'ed  for  a  somewhat 
narrow-minded  minority  within  the  Gaelic 
League  to  prevent  its  executive  from  doing 
its  obvious  duty,  and  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  the  loss  was  more 
on  the  side  of  the  Gaelic  League  than  of 
the  Congress.* 

.Mr.  MacGinley's  ponderous  scheme  for 
bringing  about  Pan. Celtic  co  operation  is 
doomed  to  failure  at  the  outset.  In  the  first 
case,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  Celtic  organi- 
sation in  the  five  countries  will  go  out  of  its 
beaten  track  and  plunge  of  its  own  accord 
into  a  Pan-Celtic  enterprise.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Gaelic  League  would  never  work 
out  any  scheme  proposed,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  would  not  be  able  to  do  so.  When 
a  body  is  as  old  as  the  Gaelic  League  its 
constitution  has  become,  fo  to  speak, 
ossified,  and  any  attempt  to  create  new 
fields  of  activity  for  it  is  resented  and  pre- 
vented by  its  members.  The  Cctic  Asso- 
ciation is,  on  the  other  hand,  constituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  fostering  mutual 
sympathy  and  co-operation  between  the  five 
branches  of  the  Celtic  race.  It  was  founded 
but  a  year  ago,  and  has  in  the  short  period 
of  its  existence  done  an  amount  of  effective 
and  (ar  reaching  work  of  which  any  other 

*  Jy*''  'P*'^  wiih  our  correspondent.  Obviously, 
the  Garlic  T.r»gup  wu  aclÌDK  >)uile  williin  its  richu 
In  rrtusing  offi.ially  to  recj^atie  Ihs  Congresi,  U  it 
•»s    pertuadtd    that    policy 


has  "opened  a  new  chapter  in  Celtic 
history."  I  hope  th.it  nothing  I  have  said 
will  be  taken  as  in  any  way  derogatory  to 
the  Gaelic  League  or  to  Atr.  MacGinley. 
Of  the  former  I  am  probably  one  of  the 
most  "  fanatical  "  and  convinced  and  active 
adherents,  and  for  the  latter  1  have  always 
had  the  respect  due  to  a  man  who  works 
hard  for  the  cause  near  his  heart.  I,  too, 
would  prefer  to  carry  on  our  polemics  in 
Gaelic,  but  I  must  on  this  occasion  use  the 
language  of  the  antagonist.  \ou,  Mr. 
Editor,  have  asked  us  to  fuse  our  forccs.+ 
That  1  do  not  consider  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. There  can  be  friendly  co-operation 
without  fusion,  and  as  a  matttr  of  fact  there 
is  friendly  co-operation  between  us  and  the 
Gaelic  League,  as  our  respective  publica- 
tions will  amply  testify.  I  do  not  believe  in 
one  society  inonopolising  a  literary  move- 
ment, and  if  I  did,  it  would  be  found  im- 
possible. We  in  Ireland  have  a  somewhat 
centrifugal  tendency,  it  is  true,  and  "  when 
we  fight,  the  fur  flies,"  but  that  does 
not  prevent  us  being  very  good  fi  lends,  or 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the 
common  enemy  We  shall  both  do  our 
appointed  tasks,  the  one  rescuing  the  Gaelic 
language  and  placing  it  in  the  place  of 
honour  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  re-estab- 
1  shing  those  links  of  Cehic  kinship  which 
bind  together  the  "sea  divided  Gael,"  so  as 
to  make  the  vital  current  pulse  from  John  o' 
Groats  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 

È.\DH.MONN    MacAI.IÌANN 
(EUML'ND    FOURNIEK    D'.\1.BE). 

Dalkcy,  October  28th,  1901. 


J  own  pari.     Uut  we  ibiok 


COMH50RIOBHADH    LITRICHEAN. 


A  THAOUH  baralaichean  an  Uichd-sgriob- 
haidh,  cha  ghabh  an  Riaghlair  an  trom  no 


Charles  II.  anu  Jacohitism. 

Sir,— 

In  your  summary  of  the  exegesis  of 
Jacobitism,  you  rightly  vindicate  Charles  II. 
from  the  wholesale  abuse  with  which  his 
meiTiory  is  treated. 

It  is  true  that  he  did  not  overlove  the 
English,  but  as  they  executed  his  father, 
put  a  price  on  his  own  head,  and  chased 
him  up  an  oak-ttcc,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he 
would  dote  on  them,  or  fully  trust  thent. 

Neither  was  he  greatly  enamoured  of  the 
Scottish  Lowlanders  and  their  compulsory 
covenant,  rudely  forced  on  him ;  and  un- 
doubtedly future  Stewart  sovereigns  lost  the 
support  of  South  -  Western  Scotland  in 
'7' 5- '745  owing  to  the  futile  attempt  to 
force  prelacy  on  Presbyterians,  a  policy 
continued  from  Charles  11.  onwards. 

His  profligacy  is  historical,  but  has 
become  the  only  characteristic  commonly 
remembered  of  him,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
popularity  of  scandalous  recollections  among 


mistaken.     We  pleaded  for  a 
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lc*ve  now  to  recommrnd  that  appeal  in  the  intc 
of  lio'li  txxlies  nnd  of  the  movement  in  general.  \\ 
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base  minds,  and  to  the  satisfaction  which 
Pharisees  feel  in  being  able  to  say  they  are 
not  as  he  was. 

Against  this  what  have  we  to  urge  ? 

I.  Charles  II.  was  M<-  Aist  King  of 
Jiritain  who  charged  mounted  and  sword 
in  hand  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  at 
Worcester,  in  the  old  knightly  and  kingly 
fashion. 

James  VII.  fought  nobly  at  sea  as  Duke 
of  Vork.  George  11.  mastered  the  ordeal  of 
remaining  cool  on  the  field,  and  it  was  not 
till  Prince  Charles  Edward  closed  the  list 
that  either  a  monarch  or  his  heir  was  found 
charging  again.  William  III.  meanwhile 
was  an  able  General. 

2.  Charles  II.  founded  a  standing  army, 
which,  if  a  menace  to  liberty,  is  a  safeguard 
to  power.  In  this  act  he  at  least  founded 
the  British  Army,  and  was  also  grateful  to 
his  soldiers  to  the  extent  of  founding  Chelsea 
Hospital,  an  act  of  generosity  and  justice 
which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  followed 
by  similar  provision  by  the  British  public. 

3.  Politically  Charles  II.,  and  Charles  II. 
alone,  saved  the  existence  of  the  Britain  of 
his  day  by  persuading  Louis  XIV.  to  attack 
Holland  before  conquering  England,  and 
the  preliminary  task  proved  more  difficult 
than  the  alternative  would  have  been,  if 
judged  by  the  comparative  case  with  which 
Williaii\  111.  succeeded  in  a  country  more 
torn  with  faction  than  united  Holland. 

4.  Charles  II.  practically  founded  horse- 
racing,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
English   thoroughbred   horse  as   he  exists 

5.  He  also  initiated  yacht-racing,  and 
built  the  first  yacht  known,  himself  ca'Img 
it  "  The  Jamie,"  alter  his  brother  ;  and  he 
dcfeacd  that  worthy  in  a  m  tch  p.rsonally 
sailed  by  both  princes. 

6.  Charles  11.  was  witty,  and  has  had  no 
imitators  in  this  line  among  his  successors 
on  the  British  throne  ;  nor  c.in  it  be  honestly 
said  that  any  one  of  his  followers  in  the 
kingly  dignity   ever  deserved  to  be  called 


In  this  connection,  is  not  the  "  Celtic 
Gloom "  merely  the  result  of  enforced 
Teutonic  surroundings  ?  Would  Charles  1 1, 
himself  have  continued  to  be  mcriy  if 
similarly  influenced  ? 

7.  Perhaps,  however,  the  chief  reason  for 
the  considerable  estimation  in  which  he  is 
•till  heldby  Jacobites  rests  on  his  unalTected 
courtesy,  tact,  and  good  manners.  Without 
escort,  without  accompanying  pr nip  or  ser- 
vility, or  manufactured  hurrahs,  he  minj^lcd 
freely,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  with  the 
greatest  and  the  humblest  of  his  sulijects 
alike  ;  never  wanting  in  dignity,  in  courtesy, 
or  in  good  humour,  and  unfailing  in  these 
lespects,  even  on  his  deathbed. 

Those  who  know  of  a  Court  only  from 
the  imporiations  of  stiff,  dull  iti(|uellc 
brought  from  Germany  can  hardly  lealise 
what  the  old  Courts  of  the  Stewaiis  wo  c 
like  ;  but  we  do  know  (and  that  in  spite  of 
the  charges  of  bad  faith  attributed  to  the 
blood  of  the  (iuiscs)  that  both  the  eiulicr 
and  the  later  Stewarts  won  a  chaniK  ■!  iiul 
willing  devotion  from  their  adherents,  vvhii  h 
has  never  been  repeated  in  the  icl.uiuns 
between  King  and  subject  since  their  fall. 

These  recollections  explain  the  existence 

of  modern   Jacobitism.      There  are   those 

who  go  further  and  adhere  to  the  society  of 

the  "  White  Rose"  ;  these  are  Legitimists. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Caledonian. 
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Gaelic  -English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Mac- 
IJain,  Inverness,  2s.  6d.,  shortly. 

Ossian — The  Poems  of,  in  the  Original  Gaelic, 
with  a  literal  translation  into  English.  Dis- 
sertations on  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems 
and  Marginal  Notes,  together  with  Mac- 
pherson's  English  Translation,  by  the  late 
Archibald  Clerk,  LL.D.,  of  Kilmallie,  2  vols., 
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(21s.),  los.  6d. 
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—  Gaelic  Conversations,  is.  6d. 

Logan's  Scottish  Gael,  2  vols.  (28s.).  9s. 

Dean  of  Lismore's   Book,  by  Drs.  M'Lauchlan 
and  Skene  (i5s.,i,  7s.  6d. 

Carswell's    Prayer   Book,   by    Dr.    M'Lauchlan 
15s.),  7s.  6d. 

Macdonald    (K.    X..    M.D.)  —  The    Macdonald 
Hards  from  Media:val  Times,  3s.  6d. 
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7s.  6d. 

—  Caraid  nan  Gaidhcal,  second  series,  3s.  6d. 


Macleod  and  Dewar's  Gaelic  —  English  and 
English— Gaelic  Dictionary,  new  edition, 
12s.  cd. 
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